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also to have it itmy power to inscribe a work intend- 
ed for promoting the best interests of mankind, the 
cause of truth.and probity, to one who, to the satis- 
faction of the candid and judicious, has approved 

- himself an able defender of the most important truths, 
as well as a successful detector of fraud and false- 
hood. 


I have the honour to be, with great respect, 
MY LORD, | 
Your Lordship’s most dbtiaeds 
| peck most obedient servant, 


GEORGE CAMPBELL. 


ABERDEEN, 
September 17, 1788. 
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. > 

In compliance with a custom, which is not without 
its advantages, I purpose, in this place, to lay before 
the reader some account of the following work, its 
rise and progress, nature and design. To do so will, 
perhaps, be thought the more necessary, as there 
have been, in this and the preceding century, many 
publications on the Gospels, both abroad and at 
home, in some or other of which, it may be sup- 
posed, that all the observations of any consequence, 
which can be offered here, must have been anticipat- 
ed, and the subject in a manner exhausted. I am 
not of opinion that the subject can be so easily ex- 
hausted as some may suppose. I do not even think 
it possible for the richest imagination to preclude all 
scope for further remark, or for the greatest acute- 
- ness to supersede all future criticism. On the,other 
hand, it must be owned possible, that a man may 
write copiously on a subject, without adding to the 
stock of knowledge provided by those who wrote 
before him, or saying any thing which has not been 
already as well, or perhaps better, said by others. 
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How far this is applicable to the present publication, 
must be submitted to the judicious and intelligent 
teader. In the mean time, it may be hoped that it 
will not be judged an unfair attempt at bespeaking 
“his favour, to give him a brief account of the origin 
and preparation of the work now offered to his ex- 
amination. 

As far back as the year 1750, soon after I had got- 
ten the charge of a country parish, I first formed the 
design of collecting such useful-criticisms on the text ° 
of the New Testament, as should either occur to my 
own observation, or a8 I should meet with in the 
course of my reading; particularly, to take notice 
of such proposed alterations on the manner of trans- 
lating the words of the original, as appeared not only 
defensible in themselves, but to yield a better mean- 
ing, or at least, to express the meaning with more 
perspicuity or energy. Having, for this purpose, 
provided a folio paper book, which I divided into 
pages and columns, corresponding to the pages and 
columns of the Greek New Testament which I com- 
monly used, I wrote down there, in the proper 
place, as they occurred, such alterations on the trans- 
lation as, in my judgment, tended to improve it, 
and could be rationally supported. And having di- 
vided.the pages in the middle, I allotted the upper 
part of each for the version, andthe lower for scho- 
fia, or notes containing the reasons (wherever it ap- 
peared necessary to specify reasons) of the changes 
introduced. In this way I proceeded many years, 
= for my own improvement, and that I might 
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qualify myself for being more useful to the people 
intrusted to my care. . I did not assign to this occu: 
pation any stated portion of my time, but recurred 
to it occasionally, when any thing occurred in read- 
ing, or offered itself to my reflections, which ap- 
peared to throw light on any passage of the New 
Testament. 

Things proceeded in this train, till I found I had 
made a new version of a considerable part of that 
book, particularly of the Gospels. The scholia I 
had added, were indeed very brief, being intended 
only to remind me of the principal reasons on which 
my judgment of the different passages had been 
founded. But soon after, froma change of circum- 
stances and situation, having occasion to turn my 
thoughts more closely to scriptural criticism than for- 
_merly, I entered into a minute examination of many 
points concerning which I had thrown together some 
hints in my collection. On some of the points ex- 
amined, I have found reason to change my first o- 
pinion : on others I have been confirmed in the judg- 
ment I had adopted. ' I have always laid it down as a 
rule, in my researches, to divest myself, as much as 
possible, of an excessive deference to the judgment 
of men; and I think that, in my attempts this way, 
I have not been unsuccessful. I am even confident 
enough to say, that I can with justice apply to my- 
self the words of the poet: 

Nullius addictus jurare in verba magiftri ; 
or rather the words of one much greater than he; | 
have learnt, in things spiritual, to cal/ no.man Master 
Ag Upon 
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upon earth, At the same time that I have been eare- 
ful to avoid an implicit deference to the judgment of 
any man, I have been ready to give a patient hear- 
ing, and impartial examination, to reason and argu- 
ment, from what quarter soever it proceeded. ‘That 
a man differs from me on some articles, has given 
me no propensity to reject his sentiments on other 
articles; neither does the concurrence of his senti- 
ments with mine on some points, make me prone to 
admit his sentiments on others. Truth I have al- 
ways sought (now there is no respect of persons in 
this pursuit): and, if a man may pronounce safely 
on what passes within his own breast, I am warrant- 
ed to say, I have sought it in the love of truth. 

It must be acknowledged that, though a blind at- 
tachment to certain favourite names has proved, to 
the generality of mankind, a copious source of error ; 
an overweening conceit of their own reason has not 
proved less effectual in seducing many who affe@ to 
be considered as rational inquirers. In these I have 
often.observed a fundamental mistake, in relation to 
the proper province of the reasoning faculty. With 
them, reason is held the standard of truth; where- 
as, it is;gprimarily, no more than the test or the 
touchstones of evidence, and, in a secondary sense 
, only, the standard of truth. Now the difference be- 
tween these two; however little it may appear, on a 
superficial view, is very great. When God reveal< 
ed his will to men, he gave them sufficient evidence, 
that the information conveyed to them by his mini- 
sters, was a revelation from him. And it cannot be 

justly 
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justly doubted that, without such evidence, their un- 
belief and rejection of his ministers would have been 
without guilt. The works, said our Lord, which the 
Father has given me to ‘fi i bear witness of me, 
that the Father hath sent me‘. And again: Jf I 
had not done among them the works which none other 
man did, they had not had sin*. His works were 
sufficient evidence that what he taught was by com- 
mission from .God ; and without such evidence, he 
acknowledges their unbelief would have been blame- 
less: whereas, on the contrary, having gotten such 
evidence, there was nothing further they were en- 
titled to, and consequently their disbelief was inex- 
' euseable. 

Some modern rationalists will say; ‘ Is not the 
subject itself submitted to the test of reason, as 
“ well as the evidence?” It is readily granted, that - 
a subject may be possessed of such charatters as 
are sufficient ground of rejecting it in point of evi- 
dence, and is, therefore, in this respect, submitted 
to the test of reason. If any thing were affirmed 
that ts self-contradictory, or any thing enjoined that 
is immoral, we have such internal evidence, that no- 
thing of this sort can proceed from the Father of 
lights, and the Fountain of good, as all the external 
proofs which could be produced on the other side, 
would never be able to surmount. The proofs, in 
that case, might confound, but could not rationally 
convince, the understanding. We may, for example, 

AS venture 
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venture to assert, that no conceivable evidence from 
without, could render the theology of Hesiod or 
Homer, in any degree, credible. ‘Thus far, there- 
fore, it will be allowed, that reason is entitled to 
examine and judge concerning the subjeé itself: for 
there may be something in the subject that may serve 
as evidence, either in its favour, or against it. At 


the same time it must be owned that, the more the 


| subject is above the things which commonly fall un: 


der the discussion of our faculties, the narrower is 
the range of our reason; insomuch that, in things 
so far ‘beyond our reach, as those may be supposed 


- ta be which are conveyed by revelation from God, 


there is hardly any internal character that can be 
considered as sufficient to defeat a claim, otherwise 
well supported, but either, as has. been said, ab- 
surdity or immorality. 

Now, here lies the principal difference: between 
the impartial seekers of truth, whose minds are un- 
biassed on every side, and those who, under the ap- 
pearance of exalting human reason, idolize all their 
own conceptions and prejudices. [speak not of those 
who rejeét revelation altogether; but of those who, 
whilst they admit the truth of the Christian revelation 
in general, consider their own reason as competent 
‘to determine, and prejudge, as I may say, what it 
is fit for God, either to declare as truth, or to com- 
mand as duty. Such people, for example, if they 


| do not discover an useful purpose that any particular 


declaration in Scripture can answer, boldly conclude, 


'} in defiance of the clearest positive evidence, that. it 
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is not. there:: if they cannot divine the intention. of | 
Providence in the produétion of any being, or orp | 
der.of beings, of which there may be frequent. men. | 
tion in holy writ, they infer that such being, or order 
of beings, notwithstanding the notice there taken of 
them, .does not exist. They will not admit the re- 
ality of an operation, of which they do not per- 
fe€tly,comprehend the, manner, though the former 
may be.a matter clearly revealed in Scripture, the | 
latter not... Now the rejection. of the; aid. of reason — 
altogether (the common. error of fanatics of every de- 
nomination), and such.a conviction as. that. now de- , 
scribed. of its all-sufficiency, are extremes which the _ 
judicious, but humble-minded Christian, will think 
it incumbent on him equally to guard against. 
Indeed those deifiers of human reason, of whom - 
I have been speaking, seem, all the while, to mis- 
take the proper province of reason. ‘They proceed 
on the supposition that, from her own, native stock, 
“she: is. qualified for the discovery of truth; of all 
such truths, at least, as are of any consequence to!a 
man. to be acquainted with. ‘The fac. is nearly the 
reverse: for except those things which pass within 
our own minds, and which we learn, solely. from 
what-is called consciousness, and except the deduc- 
tions'made from self-evident or mathematical axioms, 
all our information relating to fact, or existence of 
any kind, is from without. Hence all our know- 
ledge of ‘arts, sciences, languages; of history, philo- 
sophy, and every thing in which human life is con- 
cerned. . Do I, by this, mean to depreciate human 
A 4 reason 
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reason asa thing of little consequence? Far from 
it. Reason, I am sensible, is absolutely necessary 
to render us capable of that information from with- 
out, by which we are enabled to make so great pro- 
gress in knowledge. For want of this power en- 
tirely, or at least in the requisite degree, how little, 
comparatively, is the greatest knowledge which the 
most sagacious of the brute creation can attain? I 
cannot, therefore, be justly thought to derogate from 


a faculty which, by my hypothesis, constitutes the ra-_. 


dical distin@ion between man and beast. Would’a 
man be understood to depreciate that admirable or- 
gan of the body, the eye, because he affirmed, that 
unless the world, which is without the body, furnish. 
ed us with light, our eyes could be of no service to 


us? Reason is the eye of the mind: it is in conse- 


quence of our possessing it, that we are susceptible 


_either of religion or of law. Now the light by which 


the mental eye is informed, comes also from with- 
out, and consists chiefly in testimony, human or 
divine. P 

I would recommend it, therefore, to those who are 
accounted the most refined rationalists in religion to 
take the trouble to refle& a little, and enquire what 
is the method which they, and indeed all, must fol- 
low, in the acquisition of human knowledge. In na- 
tural history, for example, how insignificant would 
be our progress, if our convition were to be regu- 
fated by the same maxims by which those men seem 
to regulate their faith in matters of revelation? If 
our not knowing the use of any thing were a suffi- 


cient " 
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cient reason for disbelieving its existence, how many 
animals, how many vegetables, how many inani- 
_ mate substances, apparently useless, or even noxious, 
should we discard out of our systems of nature, in- 
flexibly denying that they exist anywhere, except in 
the disordered imaginations of men? Nor should 
we make greater proficiency in the other branches of 
seience. Of nothing have we clearer evidence than 
of this, that by means of the food which animals 
swallow, life is preserved, the body is nourished, 
the limbs gradually advance in strength and size, to 
their full maturity. Yet, where is the philosopher, 
where is the chemist, who can explain, or will pre- 
tend to understand, the process whereby the nourish- 
ment is converted into chyle, and the chyle into 
blood, and the blood into skin, and flesh, and bones 
and sinews? » ! 
~ Now if, in matter$ of science, merely human, our 
ignorance of the use, in the one case, and of the 
manner of operation, in the other, does not preclude 
our belief of the fact, a belief which ultimately rests, 
in most cases, on the testimony of our fellow-crea- 
tures ; can we think it reasonable to.be more shy of 
admitting a faét, on the testimony of God, when, in 
effect, we admit that sufficient ground is given us to 
conclude that we have his testimony? For I do 
not here argue with the deniers of revelation, but 
with those who, professing to believe it, reject its 
ebvious meaning. Are we better acquainted with 
things divine than with things human? or with things 
eternal than with things temporal? Our Lord, in 
his 
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his conversation with Nicodemus, seemed to. consider 
it as an acknowledged truth, that things earthly are 
more level to the natural capacity of man than things 
heavenly 3. Yet how soon would an effectual stop 
be. put, to our progress in every branch, even of 
. earthly science, were we to lay down as maxims, 
_ that the existence of any being, however well attest- 
) ed, whereof we cannot discover the use, is not to 
be believed ; and that the produétion of an effect, if 
we do not comprehend the mode of operation in the 
cause, is incredible? The much greater part of 
all human knowledge, whether of things corporeal, 
or things spiritual, things terrestrial, or things celes- 
tial, is originally from information. | Revelation 
means no other than information from God; and 
whatever human knowledge we derive from the tes- 
timony of our fellow-mortals, which is more than 
ninety-nine parts in a hundred of all we are possess- 
ed of, is, if I may be allowed the expression, a re- 
velation from man. In regard. to both, we ought, 
no doubt, in the first place, tobe satisfied that. we 
have the proper testimony: but when this point is 
ascertained, I think it unaccountable to reje&t the 
obvious meaning of the divine testimony (which is 
indirectly to reject the testimony), on grounds which 
no judicious person would think sufficient to war- 
rant him in rejecting the testimony of a man of 
character... If ye have not satisfactory. evidence, 
that what claims to be the testimony of God is 
really 
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really such, ye are no doubt entitled to reje& it. But 
do not first admit the testimony, and. afterwards re- 


-fuse your assent to what it manifestly implies ; and 


that for such a reason as would prove no obstacle to 
your assent, on the information of a fellow-mortal. 
This is surely the reverse of what might be expett- 
ed from a humble pious Christian. For if we re- 
cewe the witness of men, the witness of God ts 
greater +. 

Besides, this estiadvs in rejecting the obvious 


' sense of the divine testimony, is the more inexcuse- 


able, as the circumstance on which the rejeCtion i 1s 
founded, is such as the whole analogy of nature 
‘leads us to expedt, in all the works of the Creator. 
If, in every part of the creation, we find that there 
are many creatures, the purpose of whose existence 
we cannot investigate; and that there are hardly 
any natural productions, in which, though, from ex- 
perience, we may discover the cause, we can trace 
its operation’; it is but just to conclude, that this un- 
searchableness to human faculties, is a sort of signa- 
ture impressed on the works of the Most High, and 
which, when found in any thing attested as from 
him, ought to be held, at least, a presumption in 

favour of the testimony. 3 
But, though nothing can be more different from 
an implicit adoption of all the definitions,  distinc- 
tions, and particularities of a sect, than the general 
disposition of the rationalist ; there is often a great 
resemblance 
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_resemblance in their methods of criticising, and in the 
stretches which they make for disguising the natu- 


ral interpretation of the sacred text. Each is, in- 


this, actuated by the same motive, namely, to ob- 
trude on others that interpretation which suits his fa- 
vourite hypothesis. And, if we may say of the 
one, that he is too foolish to be improved by teach- 
ing ; we may, with equal justice, say of the other, 
that he is too wise to attend to it. Revelation, 
surely, was never intended for such as he. Our 
Lord said to the Pharisees, that he came not fo call 
the righteous, but sinners, to repentance >. We may, 
with like reason, say, he came not to instruct the 
learned, but the ignorant. Nay he, in effect, says 
so himself. It was to babes in knowledge, not to 


sages, that the things of God were revealed by. 


him®. The disposition of children, so often recom- 
mended as necessary for our giving a proper recep- 
tion to the Gospel, and obtaining admission into the 
kingdom, refers as clearly to the teachable temper 
of children, free from prepossessions and _self-con- 
ceit, as td their humility and innocence. How 
strongly is this sentiment expressed by the Apostle : 
If any man among you seemeth to be wise in this 
world, let him become a fool, that he may be wise? ! 
The judicious and candid will not mistake me, as, 
in matters of religion, decrying the use of reason, 
without which, I am sensible, we cannot proceed a 
single step ; but as pointing out the proper applica- 
tion of this faculty. 

In 
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In what concerns revelation, reason has a two-fold 
province ; first, to judge’ whether what is presented | 
to us as a revelation from God, or, which is the 
same thing, as the divine testimony to the truth of 
the things therein contained, be really such or not’; 
secondly, to judge what is the import of the testi- 
mony given. For the former of these, first, the 
external evidences of ‘Christianity offer themselves to 
our examination, prophecy, miracles, human. testi- 
mony ; and then the internal, arising from the cha- 
raCter of the dispensation itself, its suitableness to 
the rational and moral nature of such a creature as | 
man. As to the second point, the meaning of the 
revelation given ; if God has condescended to em- 
ploy any human language in revealing his will to men, 
he has, by employing such an instrument, given us 
reason to conclude that, by the established rules of 
interpretation in that language, his meaning must be 
interpreted. Otherwise the use of the language could 
answer no,end, but either to confound, or to deceive. 
If the words of God were to be interpreted by an- 
other set of rules than that with which the grammar 
of the language, founded in general use, presents us ; 
with no propriety could it be said, that the divine 
will is revealed to us, till there were a new revelation 
furnishing us with a key for unlocking the old. 
This consideration points to the necessity of the 
grammatical art, and of criticism, by means of 
which, readers, especially of a distant age and coun- 
try; must arrive at the requisite proficiency in the 
language. As to both oe it is evident that the 

sacred 
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sacred writers address themselves to our reason. 
Why, said our Lord *, even of yourselves, judge ye 
not what is right? And the Apostle Paul®: J 
speak as to wise men, judge ye what I say. With 
the first, the evidences of the truth of our religion, 
Iam not here concerned. The great design of this 
work is, to deliver with plainness, in our own tongue, 
a very essential part of what was, more than seven- 
teen centuries ago, communicated in another tongue; 
to the inhabitants of countries remote from ours. 
It was, in order the more effectually to answer this 
end, particularly, to remove all prejudices and prepas+ 
sessions which might prove obstructions in the way, 
that I determined, on reflection, to add to the Ver- 
sion, the Preliminary Dissertations, and the Notes. 
The necessary aids for acquiring the knowledge 
of an ancient and foreign tongue, are more or few- 
er, according to the circumstances of the case. The 
distance of time and place, and the great difference, 
in respect of customs, manners, and sentiments, be- 
tween those to whom the sacred writers first addres- 
sed themselves, and: the present inhabitants of this 
island, could not fail to occasion our meeting with 
some difficulties. And, although it cannot be justly 
doubted, that a good deal of light has been thrown 
on some points, by the labours of former critics ; 
it can.as little be denied that, by the same means, 
many things. have been involved in greater darkness. 
In other critical: enquiries, wherein religion is not 
concerned 
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concerned, there is little to bias the judgment in pro- 
nouncing on what side the truth lies. But wherere- 
ligion is concerned, there are often, not only inve- 
. terate prejudices,’ but secular motives, to be sur- 
mounted, to whose influence few can boast an entire 
superiority. Besides, I shall have an opportunity 
- to observe, in the sequel, that, in what relates to this 
subject, there has come a gradual change on the 
meaning of many words, consequent on the changes 
which have been gradually introduced into the 
church, in religious ceremonies, modes of govern- 
ment, and formularies of do€trine. Old names are 
given to things comparatively new, whicl: have, by 
insensible degrees, arisen out of the old, and have 
at last supplanted them. | 

To trace such changes with accuracy, is an essen- 
tial quality of philology. A translator, when he 
finds that the words used by former translators, tho’ 
right at first, have since contratted a meaning dif- 
ferent from that in which they were originally em- 
ployed, sees it necessary, that he may do justice 
both to his author and to his subject, to substitute 
such terms as, to the best of his judgment, are 
adapted to convey those sentiments, and those only, 
intended by the author. Whena change is made 
from what people have been long accustomed to, it 
is justly expected that the reason, unless it be ob- 
vious, should be assigned. Hence arises the pro- 
‘priety of scholia, or notes; both for vindicating the 
version, and for supplying further information, which, 
“if not necessary to all, is, to most readers, highly 
| useful. 
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useful. ‘The frequent allusions to rites, customs; 
and incidents, well known to the natives of the writ- 
er’s country, and to his contemporaries, render such 
occasional illustrations, as can be given in the notes, 
very expedient for those of distant lands and ages. 
It is not on account of any peculiar obscurity in sa- 
cred writ, that more’ has been, judged requisite in 
this way, with regard to it, than with regard to any 
other writings ; but partly on account of certain pe- 
culiarities in the case, and partly on account of the 
superior importance of the subje&t. Of both these I 
shall have occasion to take notice in the Preliminary 
Dissertations. ‘There is a further use in bringing 
additional light for viewing these subjects in, though 
we admit that the light absolutely necessary was not 
deficient before. ‘To brighten our perceptions is to 
strengthen them; and to strengthen them, is to give 
them a firmer hold of the memory, and to render 
them more produdtive of all the good fruits that 
might naturally be expected from them. The most 
we can say of the best illustrations which, from the 
knowledge of Christian antiquity, critics have been 
enabled to give the sacred text, is like that which 
the ingenious author of Polymetis says, in regard to 
the utility of his enquiries into the remains of an- 
cient sculpture and painting, for throwing light up- 
on the classics. . “* The chief use,” says he'°, “ I 
“* have found in this sort of study, has not been so 
“¢ much in discovering what was wholly unknown, as 
‘¢ in strengthening and beautifying what was known 

before. 
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te before. When the day was so much overcast 
s* just now, you'saw all the same objects that you 
“do at present; these trees, that river, the forest 
* on the left hand, and those spreading vales to the 
“ right: but now the’ sun is broke out, you see all 
“‘ of them more clearly, and with more pleasure. 
“* It shows scarce any thing that you did not see 
“ before ; but it gives a new life and lustre to every 
“ thing that you did see.” ° 

It cannot, however, be denied that, on this sub- 
ject, many things have been advanced, in the way 
of illustration, which have served more to darken, 
than to illuminate, the sacred pages. I have great 
reason to think that, in my researches into. this mat- 
ter, I have been impartial ; but, whether I have been 
successful, is another question: for, though parti- 
ality in the method of conducting an enquiry, suf- 
ficiently accounts for its proving unfruitful, the ut- 
most impartiality will not always ensure success. 
There are more considerations which, in a work of 
‘this kind, must be taken into view, than even read: 
ers of discernment will at first have any apprehen- 
sion of. Several of the changes here adopted, in 
translating both words and idioms, will, I know well, 
“pon a superficial view, be judged erroneous; and 
many of them will doubtless be condemned as fri: 
volous, which, it is to be hoped, will, on deeper re- 
fleGtion, be admitted, by well informed judges, both 
to be more apposite in themselves, and to render the 
matter treated more perspicuous. 

In illustrating the principles on which some of 
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the changes here made are founded, a great deal 
more, in the way of critical discussion, was found 
necessary, in order to do justice to the argument, 
than could, with propriety, be thrown into the notes. 
A conviction of this, first suggested the design of 
discussing some points more fully in preliminary dis- 
sertations. This, however, isnot the only use which 
these discourses were intended to answer. Though 
there has appeared, since the revival of letters in the 
West, a numerous list of critics on the Bible, little 
has been done for ascertaining the proper, and, in 
some respect, peculiar, rules of criticising the sa- 
cred books ; for pointing out the difficulties and the 
dangers to which the different methods have been ex- 
posed, and the most probable means of surmount- 
ing the one, and escaping the other. Something in 
this way has been attempted here. Besides, I have 
been the more free in applying my philological re-. 
marks in these discourses, to various passages in the 
other apostolical writings, as I had a more exten- 
sive view in translating, when I first engaged in it, 
than that to which at last I found it necessary to con- 
fine myself. 

I have endeavoured, in the interpretations given, 
to avoid, with equal care, an immoderate attachment 
to both extremes, antiquity and novelty. IT am not 
conscious that I have in any instance, been inclined 
to disguise the falsity of an opinion, because ancient, 
or, with partial fondness, hastily to admit its truth, 
because new. ‘That an opinion is the opinion of the 
multitude is, to some, a powerful recommendation : ; 

ta 
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to others it appears an infallible criterion of error ; to 
_ those who are truly rational it will be neither. There 
are, indeed, many cases wherein antiquity and uni- 
versality are evidences of some importance. It has 
been, all along, my intention never to overlook these _ 
circumstances, where they could be urged with pro- 
priety ; for certain it is, that singularity is rather an 
unfavourable presumption. But I hope that, with 
the help of some things which are treated in the | 
Preliminary Dissertations, the intelligent and candid 
reader will be convinced, that nowhere have I more 
effectually restored the undisguised sentiments of an- 
tiquity, than where I employ expressions which, at 
first sight, may appear to proceed from the affectation 
of novelty. I have, to the utmost of my power, ob- 
served the injunétion which God gave to the Pro- 
phet Jeremiah: I have s/ood in the ways; I have 
looked and asked for the old paths. And if, in this - 
tesearch, I have, in any instances proved successful ; 
men of discernment will, I am persuaded, be sen- 
- sible, that nowhere have I been luckier in convey- 
ing the genuine conceptions of the most venerable 
antiquity, than in those places which, to a superficial 
examination, will appear, in point of language, most 
- chargeable with innovation. The very command, to 
look and to ask for the old paths, implies that it may 
happén that the old paths are deserted, consequent. 
ly untrodden, and known, comparatively, to very few. 
In that case, it is manifest that the person who would 
: 1 he ern recommend 
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recommend them, runs the risk of being treated as 
an innovator. This charge, therefore, of affecting 
novelty, though very common, must be, of all accu- 
sations, the most equivocal since, in certain cir- 
cumstances, nothing can more expose a man to it, 
than af inflexible adherence to antiquity. 

I may, in this work, have erred in many things = 
for to err is the lot of frail humanity ; and no merely 
human ‘produétion ever was, or ever will be, fault- 


Jess: But I can say, with confidence, that I have not 


erred in any thing essential. And wherefore am I 
thus confident? Because I am conscious that I have 
assiduously looked and asked for the old paths; that 
I have sought out the good way; that I might, at 


all hazards, both walk therein myself, and recom- 


mend it to others: and because I believe the word 


of the Lord Jesus: Wi hosoever will do the will of © 


God, shall know of the doctrine, whether it be of 
God'*. This 1 think a sufficient security, that no 
person, who is truly thus minded, shall err in what 
is essential. In what concerns the vitals of religion, 
rectitude of disposition goes farther, even to enlighten 
the mind, than acuteness of intelleét, however impor- 
tant this may’ be, in other respects. But the exer- 
cise of no faculty is to be despised, that can be ren- 
dered, in any degree, conducive to our advancement 
in the knowledge of God. Nay, it is our duty to 
exert every faculty in this acquisition, as much as pos- 
sible. 


. 
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In an age like the present, wherein literary pro- 
ductions are so greatly multiplied, it is not matter 
of wonder that readers, when they hear of any new 
work, enquire about what, in modern phrase, is call- 
ed the originality of the thoughts, ‘and the beauties 
_ of style it possesses. The press teems daily with 
_the labours of the learned. Plenty in this, as in every 
other; commodity, makes people harder to be pleas- 
ed: hence it happens, that authors are sometimes 
‘tempted, for the sake of gratifying the over-nice and 
fastidious taste of their readers, to affeét paradoxes, 
and to say things extravagant and incredible, being 
more solicitous about the newness, or even the un- 
_ commonness, than about the truth, of their senti- 
ments. Though I cannot help thinking this prefe- 
rence injudicious, whatever be the subjet, it is high- 
ly blameable in every thing wherein religion or mo- 


rals are concerned. ‘To this humour, therefore, no — 


sacrifice can be expected here. ‘The principal part 
of the present work is translation. A translator, if 
he do justice to his author and his subjeét, can lay no 
claim to originality. The thoughts are the author’s ; 
_ the translator’s business is to convey them unadulter- 
ated, in the words of another language. ‘To blend 
them with his own sentiments, or with any senti- 
ments which are not the author’s, is to discharge the 
humble office of translator unfaithfully. In the Trans- 
lation here offered, I have endeavoured to conform 
strictly to this obligation. As to the remarks to be 
found in the Dissertations and Notes, nothing was 
farther from my purpose than, in any instance, to 
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sacrifice truth to novelty. At the same time I will, 
on the other hand, frankly acknowledge that, if 1 
had not thought myself qualified to throw some 
light on this most important part of holy writ, no 
consideration should have induced me to obtrude my 
reflections on the Public... If I have deceived myself 
on this article, it is, at the worst, a misfortune which 
appears to be very incident to authors. But, if some 
readers, for different readers will think differently, 
should find me, on some articles, more chargeable with 
the extreme of noyelty, than with that of triteness of 
sentiment ; I hope that the novelty, when narrowly ex- 
amined, will be discovered, as was hinted above, to re- 
sult from tracing out paths which had been long for- 
saken, and clearing the ancient ways of part of the 
rubbish in which, in the tract of ages, they had un- 
happily been involved. Those who are profoundly 
read in theological controversy, before they enter on 
the critical examination of the divine oracles, if they 
have the discernment to discover the right path, which 
their former studies have done much to prevent, and 
if they have the fortitude to persevere in keeping 
' that path, will quickly be sensible, that they haye 
more to unlearn, than to learn; and that the acqui- 
sition of truth is not near so difficult a task, as to 
attain a superiority over rooted errors and old pre- 
judices. » ; 

As to the exposition of the text, where there is 
thought to be any difficulty, it is seldom that any 
thing new can be reasonably expected. If, out of 
the many discordant opinions of former expositors, I 

shall. 
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shall be thought, by the judicious, to have general 
ly chosen the best (that is, the most probable), I 
have attained, in regard to myself, my utmost wish. 
On this article, the exercise of judgment is requisite, 


much more than of ingenuity. ‘The latter but too 


often misleads. In adopting the interpretation of 
any former translator or expositor, I commonly name 
the author, if at the time he occur to my memory ; 
but not when the exposition has been so long, and is 
so generally, adopted, that it would be difficult to say 
from whom it originated. Let it be observed, also, 


_that when no person is named, I do not claim to be 


considered as the discoverer myself. A person will 
remember to have heard or read a particular observa- 
tion or criticism, though he does not recollect from 
whom, or in what book; nay, more, to reading 
and conversation we doubtless owe many sentiments, 


~~ which are faithfully retained, when the manner where- 


in they were acquired is totally forgotten. 

For my own part, I do not pretend to much read- 
ing in this way. I have not been accustomed to read 
whole commentaries. My way is (what I recommend 
to others, especially students), to consult them on- 
ly occasionally, when, in reading, I meet with any 
difficulty ; and not even then, till after other helps, 
particularly the various readings, the ancient ver- 
sions, the context, and the use of the sacred writers 
in other passages, have been, with the aid of concor- 
dances, ‘in vain recurred to. Some seem to make 
the whole study of Scripture merely an exercise of 
memory ; in my opinion it consists much more in 
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the exercise of judgment and reflection. It is only 
thus that we can hope to attain that acuteness, and 
preserve that impartiality, in judging, which will se- 
cure us against calling any man father upon ear th, 
In this way, we shall avail ourselves of the services of 
the best expositors, on different, and even opposite, 
sides, without subjecting ourselves toany. We may 
expeét to meet, in all of them, with faults and im- 
_ perfeGtions: but, if I can safely reason from expe- 
rience, I do not hesitate to say, that the least dogma- 


.. tical, the most diffident of their own judgment, and 


moderate in their opinion of others, will be ever 
_ found the most judicious. Those, on the contrary, 
who are either the idolaters of their own reason, or 
blindly devoted to that of some favourite doctor, to 
whom they have implicitly resigned their understand- 
ings, display as often the talent of darkening a clear 
passage, as of enlightening a dark one. However, I 
am far from thinking that even such may not be some- 
times consulted with advantage. Considerable abili-. 
ties are often united in the same. person with consi- 
derable defects,. And whatever a man’s preposses- 
sions in point of opinion may be, there are some 
things in Scripture which cannot be said to have. any 
relation tothem. In regard to all such, it may just- 
ly be expected, that learning and talents will produce 
some light.. There are few, therefore, who have 
really the advantages of literature and abilities, who, 
whatever be the party or system to which they have 
attached themselves, may not occasionally prove use- 
ful aids. 

For - 
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For the readings here adopted, I have been chief- | 
ly indebted to the valuable folio edition of the Greek 
New Testament published by Mill, and that publish- 
ed by Wetstein, but without blindly following the 
opinion of either. In the judgments formed by these 
editors, with respec to the true reading, they appear 
to be in extremes: the former often acquiesces in 
too little evidence, the latter requires too much. 
This, at least, holds in general. But whether'l a- 
gree with, or differ from, either, or both of these, 
about any particular reading by which the sense is | 
affected ; that every intelligent reader may judge for 
himself, I commonly assign my reason in the notes. 
Ido not, therefore, mean to enter farther into the 
subject, or examine the critical canons on which they 
found, or the opinions they have given on the com- 
parative excellence of different manuscripts and ver- 
sions. What has been written on this subject by | 
- Simon, Bengelius, Michaelis, and others, render any 
discussion here the less necessary. 7 

For the ancient versions, where it appeared pro- 
per, I have had recourse to Walton’s Polyglot ; of 
some, as the Syriac, the Gothic, or as it is now with 
greater probability accounted, the Frankish, the An- 
glo-Saxon, the modern Greek, and the Vulgate, I 
have copies, as well as of all the modern translations 
quoted in this work. All the late English transla- 
tions, of any account, I had provided. There is in- 

- deed‘one, or perhaps two, that I have not met with, 
about which, to say the truth, from the accounts I 

_ have had of their plan and method, and from some 
; specimens, 
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specimens, I have not felt much solicitude. I am, 
however, far from saying that these may not also 
have their use, and be, in expressing some things, 
luckier than versions which are, on the whole, su- 
perior. 
As to the language, particularly of the version its 
self, simplicity, propriety, and perspicuity, are the 
principal qualities at which I have aimed. I have en- 
deavoured to keep equally clear of the frippery of 
Arias, and the finery of Castalio. If I have hazard- 
ed, on any occasion, incurring the censute of the ge- 
nerality of readers, on account of the diétion, I am 
certain it is in those places where, from a desire of 
conveying neither more nor less than the exact 
thought of the author, I have ventured to change some 
expressions to which our ears have been long accus- 
tomed. But on this point I mean to. say nothing 
further in this place. ‘The reasons on which I have 
proceeded, in such alterations, are fully explained in 
the preliminary discourses, which I consider as so 
neeessary to the vindication of many things in the 
translation, that I do not wish the judicious reader, 
if, in any degree, acquainted with the original, to 
-read the Version, till he has given these Dissertations 
a very attentive and serious perusal. 
As I have never yet seen a translation of the Bible, 
or of any part of it, into any language I am acquainted 
with, which I did not think. might be, in several 
places, altered for the better; I am not vain enough 
to imagine, that the Version here presented to the 
Public will, by any class of readers, be accounted 
: faultless, 


\ 
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faultless. Part of this work has long lain by me in ma- 
nuscript ; for I may justly say of it what Augustin, if 
I remember right, says of one of his treatises, Jwvenis 
mchoavi, senex edidi, Now, in that part I have been 
making corrections, or at least alterations, every year ; 
and I have no reason to doubt that, if it were to lie 
longer by me, I should still be altering and correét- 
ing. As 1am not an implicit follower of any man, 
because I think no man can plead an exemption from 
either faults in practice, or errors in opinion; I am, 
at the same time, far from arrogating to myself a merit 
which I refuse to acknowledge in others. It is not 
difficult to make me distrust my own judgment, and 
impartially re-examine my own reasoning. I say im- 


- partially, because I am conscious that I have often, 


in this manner, revised what I had advanced, when | 
¥ found it was objected to by a person of discern- 
ment; and, in consequence of the revisal, I have 
been convjnced of my mistake. I will venture to 
promise, therefore, that I shall give all due attention 
to any criticisms or remarks, candid or uncandid, 
which shall be made on any part of this work.  Cri- 
ticisms made in an uncandid manner may, as to the 
matter of them, be well founded, and, on that ac- 


count, deserve attention. But if there appear nei- 


ther reason in the matter of the criticism, nor can- 
dour in the manner of producing it, the most pru- 
dent part in an author is to let it pass without notice. 

-If the language of the translation, in the third 


volume, shall be thought not unsuitable, and sufhi- 
. giently perspicuous, I have, in what concerns the ex- 


“pression, 
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pression, attained my principal object. The rest, I 
imagine, will be intelligible enough to those who are 
conversant in questions of Christian antiquities and 
criticism. Sensible of the disadvantages, in point of 
style, which my northern situation lays me under, 
I have availed myself of every opportunity of better 
information, in regard to all those terms and phrases, 
in the Version, of which I was doubtful. I feel my- 
self under particular obligations, on this account, to 
one Gentleman, my valuable friend and colleague, 
Dr. Beattie, who, though similarly situated with my- 
self, has, with greater success, studied the genius and 
idiom of our language ; and of whom it is no more 
than justice to add, that the acknowledged purity of 
his own diction, is-the least of his many qualifica- 
tions as an author. But if, notwithstanding all the 
care I have taken, I shall be found, in many places, , 
to need the indulgence of the English reader, it will 
not much surpris¢ me. One who often revises and 
alters, will sometimes alter for the worse: and, in 
changing, one has not always at hand a friend to 
consult with. The apology which Ireneus, bishop of 
Lyons in Gaul, in the second century, makes for 
his language, in a book he published in defence of 
religion, appears to me so candid, so modest, so 
sensible, at the same time so apposite to my own case, 
that I cannot avoid transcribing and adopting it : 
** Non autem exquires a nobis qui apud Celtas com- 
“‘moramur, et in barbarum sermonem plerumque 
** avocamur, orationis artem quam non didicimus, ne- 
“¢ que vim conscriptoris quam non affeCtavimus, ne- 

** que 
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« que ornamentum verborum, neque suadelam quam 
« nescimus: sed simpliciter et veré et idioticé, ea 
“‘ qua tibi cum diletione scripta sunt, cum dilec- 
“ tione percipies; et ipse augeas ea penes te, ut 
“¢ magis idoneus quam nos, quasi semen et initia ac- 
“ cipiens a nobis ; et in latitudine sensus tui, in mul- 
“tum fructificabis ea, quae in paucis a nobis dicta 
‘sunt; et potenter asseres iis qui tecum sunt, ca 

“¢ quee invalidé a nobis relata sunt *.”’ 
Need I, in so late and so enlightened an age, sub- 
join an apology for the design itself, of giving a new 
translation of any part of scripture? Yet,there are 
some knowing and ingenious men, who seem to be 
- alarmed at the mention of translation, as if such an 
attempt would sap the very foundation of the Chris- 
tian edifice, and put the faith of the people in the 
most imminent danger of being buried ‘in its ruins. 
This is no new apprehension. ‘The same alarm was 
taken so early as the fourth century, when Jerom was 
employed in preparing a new translation of the Bible 
into Latin; or, at least, in making such alterations 
and corrections on the old Italic, as the original, 
and the best Latin manuscripts, should appear to 
warrant. The people in general exclaimed; and 
even the learned -were far from applauding an_at- 
tempt which, in their judgment, was so bold and so 
dangerous. I do not allude to the abuse thrown 
out by Ruffinus, because he was then at variance with 
~ Jerom on another account ; but even men, who were 
Le ; considered 
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considered as the lights of the age, were not without 
their fears. Augustin, in particular, who admired 
the profound erudition of Jerom, and had a high es- 
teem of his talents, yet dreaded much, that the con- 
sequence of such an undertaking would prove preju- 
dicial to the authority of Scripture ; and did not he- 
sitate to express his disapprobation in very strong 
terms. ‘That interpreter, however, persevered, in 
spite of the greatest discouragements; the dissuasion 
of friends, the inveétives of enemies, and the unfa- 
vourable impressions which, by their means, were 
made upon the people. The‘version was made and’ 
published: and those hideous bugbears of fatal con- 
sequences, which had been so riiiteh easter on, 
were no more heard of. 

Luckily, no attempt was made to establish the’ 
new version, by public authority. Though Dama- 
sus, then bishop of Rome, was known to favour it, 
the attempt to obtrude it upon the people, would pro- 
bably have awaked such a persecution against it, as 
would have stifled it in the birth. On the contrary, 
its success was left entirely, as it ought to be, to the 
efficiency of its own merit. In consequence of this, 
the prejudice very soon subsided : many of those 
who were at first. declared enemies of the undertak- 
ing, were entirely reconciled to it. Augustin, him- 
self, came to be convinced that it was guiltless of 


those horrors which his warm imagination had fore- 


boded. Nay, he did not scruple to'recur to’it for 
aid, in explaining the Scriptures. The version, thus 
quietly introduced about the end of the fourth, or 

the 
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the beginning of the fifth, century, and left to its fate, 
to be used by those who liked it, and neglected by 
those who disliked it, advanced in reputation every 
day. The people very soon, and very generally, 
discovered that, along with all the simplicity they 
could desire, it was, in every respe€t, more intelli- 
gible, and, consequently, both more instructive, and 
more agreeable, than the old. The immediate ef- 
fect of this general conviction, was greatly to multi- 
ply the copies, which proved, in a very few centuries, 
the total extin¢tion of the Italic, formerly called the 
- Vulgate, version, and the establishment of the pre- 
sent Vulgate, or Jerom’s translation in its room.’ To 
make this sudden revolution, which isa matter of so 
much importance, better understood by the unlearn- 
ed, it is proper to observe, that it was in consequence 
of no law of the church, or indeed of any Christian 
country, that the old Italic first, and the present Vul- 
gate afterwards, were used in churches in the offi- 
ces of religion. Such matters were regulated in 
every individual church, by the bishop and presby- 
ters of that church, as appeared most for the edifica- 
tion of the people. | Now the general and growing 
"reputation of the new version, made it soon supplant 
the old. As it was not to any law of church or 
state, that the Italic owed its promotion at first; so 
it required no law of either, to make it give place, 
quietly, toa better version. After this of Jerom 
had come gradually to obtain every where the prefe- 
rence, and to be used in private families, by indivi- 
duals, it might be expected that so general an appro- 
bation 
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a 
bation would gradually usher it into the churches. | 
For an authoritative sentence, of either pope or coun- 
cil, in favour of any translation, was a thing unheard 
of till the sixteenth century, when the decree of the 
council of Trent was obtained in favour of the pre- 
sent Vulgate. Now, the Vulgate, we may observe, 
by the way, had been, for ages before, by the tacit 
consent of all ranks, in full possession of all the pre-_ 
rogatives conferred by that council. . 

But, though the ihtroduétion of a new translation 
produced none of those terrible consequences which 
had been presaged ; though, on the contrary, by 
rendering the style of Scripture purer, as well as 
more perspicuous, it came soon to be read by the 
people with greater pleasure and improvement ; yet 
it must be owned, that the clamour and jealousies 
that had been raised on this subje&t, were productive 
of one very unfavourable effect upon the interpreter. 
Though it did not make him desist from his under- 
taking, it made him prosecute it with a timidity 
which has proved hurtful to the work itself. Many 
things which, by the old interpreter, had been im- 
properly rendered ; many things which had been ob- 
scurely, or even unintelligibly, expressed, Jerom, 
through dread of the scandal which too many changes 
might occasion, has left as he found them. We 
have, therefore, the utmost reason to conclude, that 
to this cause alone it is imputable, that the present 
Vulgate is not greatly superior to what we find it. 
Jerom was strongly impressed with a sense of the 
danger to which his attempt exposed him.» This ap- 

pears 
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pears from many parts of his writings; particular- 
ly from his letter to pope Damasus, prefixed to the 
translation of the Gospels: ‘ Periculosa presump- 
“ tio,” says he, “ judicare de ceteris, ipsum ab om- 
*¢ nibus judicandum: senis mutare linguam, et ca- 
** nescentem mundum ad initia retrahere parvulorum. 
“* Quis, enim, dodtus pariter vel indoctus; cum in 
“manus volumen assumpserit; et a saliva quam 
**semel imbibit, viderit discrepare, quod le¢titat ; 
“* non statim erumpat in vocem, me falsarium, me 
“¢ clamans esse sacrilegum, qui audeam aliquid in ve- 
“* teribus libris, addere, mutare, corrigere.”’ 

How dismal were the apprehensions, which were 
entertained immediately after the Reformation, on ac- 
count of the many translations of Scripture which 
came in quick succession, one after another? Have 
men’s fears been justified by the effect? Quite the 
reverse. The violent concussion of parties at the 
Reformation produced, as might have been expect- 
ed, a number of controversies, which were, for some 

' time, hotly agitated; but the greater part of these 
-were in being before those versions were made. And 
if a few have arisen since, many have subsided, 
which once made a great noise, and produced a 


great ferment in the church. Nothing will be found © 


to have conduced more to subvert the dominion of 


the metaphysical theology of the schoolmen, with all: 


its interminable questions, cobweb distinctions, and 
wars of words, than the critical study of the sacred 
Scriptures, to which the modern translations have not 
a little contributed. Nothing has gone farther to sa- 
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tisfy reasonable men that, in many of the profound 
disputes of theologians, revelation could not, with 
justice, be accused of giving countenance to either 
side. Yet no disputes have been productive of more 
rancour in the disputants, or been carried on with 
greater virulence, than those which are merely verbal. 
It has been said, that the introduction of different 
translations tends to unsettle men in their principles, 
particularly with regard to the authority of sacred 
writ, which, say they, is made to speak so variously 
in these productions. For my part, I have not dis- 
covered, that this is, m any degree, the effet. The 
agreement of all the translations, as to the meaning, 
‘in every thing of principal consequence, makes their 
‘differences, when properly considered, appear as no- 
(thing. They are but like the inconsiderable varia- 
_ > tions in expression which different witnesses, though 
all perfe€tly unexceptionable, employ im relating the 
_sarhe fact. They rather confirm men’s faith in Scrip- 
tute, as they show, in the strongest light, that all 
| the various ‘ways which men of discordant sentiments 
} have devised, of rendering its words, have made no 
, ‘material alteration, either on the narrative itself, or 
_»on the divine instru@tions contained in it. People are 
at no loss to discover, that the difference among in- 
terpreters lies chiefly in this, that one renders the 
account of things, which ‘that book exhibits, more in- 
telligible, more perspicuous, or even more affecting, 
_ than another. These differences are, I acknowledge, 
of great moment to readers; they are such as may 
show one version to be greatly superior to another in 
point of use ; yet as they are all compatible with just- 
ness 
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ness of representation in every thing essential to the 
historical and didaétic parts of the work, they are so 
far from affecting the credibility of the whole, that 
they serve not a little to confirmit. A gentleman, who 
knows neither Greek nor Hebrew, but understands 
Latin, and several modern.tongues, told me once, he 
had read the New Testament in different languages, 
and that he had reaped considerable benefit from the 
practice, in more ways than one ; particularly in this, 
that those versions served as vouchers for the fidelity 
of one another, by their concurrence in every thing 
essential in that book; for when it was considered 
that the translators were not only men of different na- 


tions, but of hostile seéts, Roman Catholics, church of 


England-men, Lutherans, Calvinists, Remonstrants, 
&c. their perfect harmony on all material points, is 

the best pledge we could desire of their veracity. 
Of nearly the same kind and consequence have 
been the fears which even judicious men have enter- 
tained about the publication of the various readings 
of the Scriptures. These readings are tremendous 
only, when considered in a general view, and when 
we are told of the number they amount to. No- 
thing serves more to undeceive us, than to consi- 
‘der them in detail, and fairly examine those collec- 
tions. I will acknowledge, for one, that I believe I 
should not have been easily persuaded till I made the 
experiment, that the authority of Scripture could be 
so little injured by them. The actual collection is, 
therefore, of great consequence, for satisfying can- 
did and reasonable men, that there is nothing in 
oe them 
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them so formidable, as the vague and general repre: 
sentations of their number and weight would lead 
men to conclude. Now, if such a man as Dr Whit- 
by, a manof distinguished learning and abilities, was 
alarmed at Mill’s publication, as dangerous to the 
cause, not only of Protestantism, but of Christianity 
itself ; we need not be surprised, that men of inferior 
talents, and less acquainted with the science of cis 
ticism, should look on the edition of the Old Testa- 
ment by Kennicot, or of the New by Mill, or by 
Wetstein, as, at least, a very hazardous experiment. 
Yet, now that the experiment has been made, is there 
any appearance of those evils which have been dread- 
ed from it? Iam not sensible that there is. It is 
true, that Kennicot’s publication of the Old Testa-~ 
ment is so recent, that we have scarcely yet had time 
to’ discover its consequences ; but if we may judge 
from the reception given to the New, we have no 
ground to fear them. Mill’s work has been now in 
the hands of the Public for more than half a cen- 
tury, and Wetstein’s for not much less. Yet it is 
not in my power to discover that, in the judgment of 
any reasonable man, or even in the judgment of the 
people, the cause of Christianity has suffered by these 
publications. I know that the most enlightened read- 
ers have judged them to be, in many respects, of 
service to the cause: and the opinion of the most 
enlightened, where there is no interference of se- 
cular motives, or of violent measures, will always 
prove at last the opinion of the generality. 
Soon after Mill’s edition appeared, which was a- 
bout 
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bout the beginning of the present century, the vari- 
ous readings of the New Testament became a topic 
for declamation to sceptics and freethinkers. ‘There 
needed but a little time, in which men might canvass 
those variations, to convince every person who re- 
fleGted, that there was nothing terrible in the case. 
Accordingly, he would now be deemed but a sorry 
advocate for the infidel hypothesis, who should 
have recourse to an argument which, if allowed to 
have any validity, would subvert our belief in all his- 
tory whatever, as well as in that of the Gospels; for 
the writings of the Old and New Testament have not 
been exposed to more hazards from transcribers, than 
_ other ancient writings. Now, if any one should say, 
We can believe nothing in ancient history, on account 
of thevariations to be found in the different editions and 
manuscripts of the different authors, no man of com- 
mon sense would think him fit to be argued with, Yet 
there is one reason (without recurring to a miraculous 
interposition) to think, that we have more security of 
a faithful transmission of the Scriptures, than of any 
composition merely human. ‘The supposed sacred- 
ness of the former, serves as a guard to them, and 
‘makes at least the greater part of transcribers afraid 
to take those freedoms with them which they would, 
without scruple, take with other writings. The ex- 
cessive, nay, even superstitious, scrupulosity, which 
has given rise to so many absurdly literal versions of 
Scripture, is a strong presumption of the truth of 
what I say. 
Those who consider religion as no other than a 
c 3 political 
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political engine, have reason, I own, to be alarmed. 
But those, on the contrary, who are persuaded that the 
religion of Jesus is founded in truth, and consequently 
divine, are inexcusable in their fears of canvassing 
it as much as possible. It is falsehood, not truth ; 
it is guilt, not innocence, which studiously excludes 
the light, and flies examination. This our reason 
teaches; this our religion also teaches. For whoso- 
ever doth evil, saith our Lord '*, hateth the light, and 
shunneth it, lest his deeds should bé detected. But hé 
who obeyeth the truth, cometh to the light, that it may 
be manifest that his actions are agreeable to God. 
Fears of this kind, in these latter ages (for from 
the beginning they were not), originated with the 
Romanists. The Protestants thought they saw clear- 
ly the reason of their apprehensions on this subject, 
and were not surprised at them. The measures em- 
ployed by the party were all of a-piece, and not 
badly suited to the end they had in view. Such 
were their imder expurgatorius, their inquisitions, 
their licensers of books, their prohibitions, and other 
methods, for discouraging translations of the Scrip- 
tures, and for preventing the people’s becoming ac- 
quainted with them. Of such measures the secret 
springs, as well as the manifest tendency, furnished 
ample matter of declamation to the adversaries of 
the Romish establishment. ries 
It is not with pleasure that I add, but impartiality 
obliges me, for it is too true, that when matters in any 


place 
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place took such a turn, as to throw the secular power 
into the hands of any party of such adversaries; 
those of that party too often betrayed a propensity to 
recur to some of the measures they had before so 

universally and so loudly reprobated. We may, 
however, now, with some confidence, affirm, that 
it is rather too late a period in the age of the 
world to think of such odious expedients. By 
the invention of printing, and by the many dis- 
coveries and improvements which have extended the 
intercourse of nations, the acquisition of knowledge 
is, at present, so much facilitated and accelerated, 
in all civilized countries, that it will not be checked 
in its progress, nor will. truth. be overborne, by 
those expedients which were found fully sufficient 
for the purpose formerly. Nay, so evident is this 
become, that even that formidable power, which so 
long made ignorance a principal engine of govern- 
ment, seems compelled, at length, to shift her ground, 
and to appear among the foremost in patronizing 
what must conduce to the furtherance of knowledge. 
It is little more than two centuries since the au- 
thenticity of the Vulgate version was formally affirm- 
ed, by a decree of the council of Trent. Immedi- 
ately after that sentence, it appears to have been 
the prevalent opinion of zealous Romanists, that that 
translation ought to be considered as inspired, and 
consequently as absolutely faultless. On this account, © 
the champions of the party did not hesitate to exalt 
it far above the original, which, though they acknow- 
ledged to have been inspired, they aflirmed to have 
, been, 
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been, since that time, miserably corrupted, in pass- 
ing through the hands of collators and copists. In 
about a century after, how much more moderate the 
opinions, even of Romanists, were become, appears 
sufficiently from what we are informed of, on this sub- » 
ject, in Simon’s Critical History. The high style, so 
common with theologians, and former controvertists, 
was heard no more, All moderate and‘judicious Ro- 
manists were ashamed of it. The prevalent opinion 
of such was then, what no reasonable Protestant will 
dissent from at this day, that, in every thing essential 
to the faith and prattice of a Christian, it was a good 
version, and might be safely used. ‘* Opinionum 
“* commenta delet dies.” Let not the hand of power 
interfere; let there be neither bribes nor terrors, to 
bias the mind on either side; and men of the most 
opposite factions will soon become reasonable, and . 
learn to understand one another. Free and fair dis- 
cussion will ever be found the firmest friend ‘to 
truth. At the time I speak of, the most moderate 
of the Roman Catholic party were, however, con- 
vinced that, in deference to the council’s declaration, 
every true son of the church, who, for the use of 
the people, purposed to translate the Scriptures into 
the vulgar tongue, ought to translate from the Vul- 
gate version only. What, then, would those people 
have thought of a new translation into Latin, by one 
of their own priests, from the original Hebrew and 
Greek? ‘They had some specious grounds, I ac- 
knowledge, for, considering it as presumptuous, at 
least in the appearance which it has, of setting up _ 
the” 
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the opinion of an individual; in opposition to the de- 
clared judgment of the church. Yet in. little more 
than half a century after the publication of the Cri- 
tical History, another priest of the oratory undertook, 


and, with the pope’s approbation, executed, a new 
translation of the Old Testament from the original 


into Latin, in which he correéts the errors of the Vul- 
gate, with as much freedom as any candid Protestant 
could have done. Is there not reason, then, to say, 
that Rome seems to have changed her measures? 
‘How great was the encouragement which was given 
lately by the most eminent personages in that church, 


to the labours of an English Protestant, who under- 


took to give the Public a more correc edition of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, with the various readings, than 
the Christian world had enjoyed before ? 

But if Rome, from whatever motive it may arise, 
shall now, at length, judge it proper to contribute 
to the advancement of knowledge, and assist in fur- 
nishing the world with light and information; is 
it incumbent on Protestants, in opposition to all their 
former maxims, to do their utmost to with-hold the 
light, and involve matters, as much as possible, in 


darkness? Might it not, in that case, be justly con- 


cluded, that they were actuated, not by the love of 
truth, but by the spirit of faction; and that they had 
become, at last, enemies to the light, finding, upon 
further inquiry, that the light was no friend to their 
cause? As no judicious Protestant can seriously 
think that there is ground for suspecting this, let not 
any one act as if he suspected it. If there were 

| ground 
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ground for suspicion, this itself would be. an addi- 
tional reason for inquiry; unless we are absurd e- 
nough to be more attached to a sect than to truth ; 
and to have more of that bigotry, and implicit faith, 
which are of the essence of superstition, than we 


have of genuine ‘religion, which is ever found a rea-- 


sonable service, and as completely amiable as the 
other is hateful. Pe ' 

Yet, is there not, even in some who are the 
friends of truth, and the friends of freedom, who, 
in religion, as in other matters, would give scope. 
to inquiry and communication ; a ‘sort of jealousy,» 
on the article of translation, which ‘makes them 


less equitable, less candid, judges, in regard. to: “ity 
than m regard to any other matter that comes un-- 


der their discussion ? They are jealous for the ho- 


nour of the common version ; and though they are» 


far from ascribing any supernatural power to the 
translators, they are afraid of the detection of any, 


error which might make that version sink in the opi- 


nion of the people. ‘¢ This,’ say they, ‘could not be 
© productive of a good effeét, either on the faith of 
‘ the nation, or on their practice ; far, ag, the people 
* cannot be supposed nice in distinguishing ; 3: their 
‘ Bible, and their religion, are to them the: same 
‘thing. By discrediting the one, you injure: the & 
“ther ; and, by introducing questions about the 
* per rendering of a passage, you weaken the effet 

‘ of the whole.’ As there is some plausibility i in thie. 
method of arguing, I beg leave to offer a few more 
thoughts on the subject. . . 
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_ Inevery question relating to fa&t, where experience 
inay be had, our safest recourse is to experience. 
Since the beginning of the sixteenth century, many 
Latin translations of the Bible, of very different cha- 
racters, have been published. Can we justly say 
that, by means of these, the authority of Scripture, 
arnong those who do not understand the original, but - 
are readers of those versions, has been weakened, and 
Scepticism has been promoted? I do not think that, 
with any shadow of. reason, this can be asserted. 
If people will but reflect, they will soon be sensible, 
that it is not among the readers of Scripture, either 
“Gn the original, or in translations, that those evils 
chiefly abound. But there are many other species of 
reading, and many other causes to be traced, by 
which the effe€ts above mentioned may be amply ac- 
counted for. To me it is evident, that of all sorts of 
teading and study, that of the Scriptures is the most 
innocent of those evil consequences. So the sacred 
writers, themselves, have thought, by whom this 
reading i is often and warmly recommended, and not 
only reading the Scriptures, but searching i into them, 
and meditating on them. Now, those who seri- 
ously comply with these injundtions, will never 
reject any aid by which they may be enabled to dis- 
cover what lies deeper than the surface; so, also, 
have thought ‘ those pious men celebrated in Scrip- 
ture, as having drawn much profit and delight from 
this exercise. I would not say so much for the read- 
ing of theological controversy ; yet I would not that 
men, who liked this species of reading, were re- 
strained * 
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strained from using it. The accidental bad conse- 
quences which may accrue to individuals, from any 
literary pursuit, are of no consideration, compared 
with the general advantage resulting from the liberty 
of search, and. free communication of knowledge. 
No person would think it better for the world that 
all men were enslaved, because some men make a 
very bad use of their freedom. 

On the first publication of Erasmus’ translation 
of the New Testament into Latin, much offence was 
taken by many, and dismal apprehensions were en- 
tertained of the hurt it would do to the cause of re- 
ligion and Christianity. Even men who were es- 
teemed both moderate and judicious, seemed to 
think that it was, at least, a hazardous experiment. 
The experiment, however, has been tried, not only 
by him, but by several others since his time. Yet 
there is not one, as far as I can learn, who has pre- 
tended to deduce from that, or any other translation, 
the irreligion and incredulity of the times. 

To come to our own case; Have the attempts 
which have been made in this island, I may almost 
say, since the days of Wickliff, to translate the Scrip- 
tures into English, ever been found to lessen their au- 
thority ? I have not heard this affirmed by any body. 
Yet every new version altered, and pretended to cor- 
rect, many things in those which had preceded. But 
whatever may be the private judgment of individu- 
als, concerning the comparative merit of the differ- 

ent translations, we cannot discover any traces of evi- 
dence, that their number did, in the smallest degree, © 
derogate 
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derogate from the veneration for holy writ gene- 
rally entertained by the people. Against the com- 
mon translation, in use at present, which was made 
and authorised in the beginning of the reign of James 
the First, there were precisely the same exceptions 
taken, founded in the like apprehensions of perni- 
cious consequences. Whoever will consult the pre- 
face of that translation, and read the paragraph 
which is titled on the margin, The speeches and rea- 
sons both of our brethren and of our adversaries a- 
gainst this work ; will be surprised to find how much 
they coincide with what’has been thrown out, of 
late, against any new attempt of the same kind. It 
is remarkable that, from the days of Jerom to the 
present, the same terrible forebodings have always 
accompanied ‘the undertaking, and vanished on the 
execution, insomuch that the fatal effects predicted, 
have never afterwards been heard of. | 

Now, to take the matter in another view; the 
cause assigned is nowise adequate to the effect. If 
the different ways of rendering one passage may 
make the unlearned doubtful with regard to the 
meaning of that passage, the perfect harmony of the 
different interpreters, as far as regards the sense, in 
many more passages; nay, I may justly say, in e- 
very thing that can be considered as essential in the 
history and doé¢trine, serves as the strongest confir- 
mation of these in particular. ‘The different transla- 
tors are like so many different touchstones. Those 
truths which can stand such numerous trials, are 
rendered quite indubitable. I know not any, even 

of 
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of the common people, that are possessed of an ordi- 
nary measure of understanding, who need to be told, 
that it is in the meaning, and not in the sound, that 


the dodtrine of the Gospel lies: or, as the English- 


translators have well expressed it: “ Is the kingdom 
*‘ of God become words or syllables ? Why should 
‘‘ we be in bondage to them, if we may be free?” 
When people find those translations, though differ- 
ing in words, yet, in every thing material, agreeing 
- in sense, they prove to them, as was hinted before, 
like so many different witnesses, each in his own 
style, and in his own manner, attesting the same 
things, the great truths of our religion. They are 
witnesses, who perfectly agree in the import of their 
testimony: their differences in expression, far from 
derogating, in the judgment of any sensible reader, 
from their veracity, serve to establish it, and, conse- 
quently, prove confirmations of the faéts attested. 
Various translations are, therefore, upon the whole, 
much better calculated for confirming, than for weak- 
ening, the faith of the unlearned. 
Has, the margin, in the English Bible, which, in 
a very great number of passages, gives every reader 
his choice of different translations, ever been found 
to endanger the faith of the people? or, has it ever 
been suggested to have the same tendency with the 
arguments of the deists? Yet what should more rea- 
dily, upon the principles of those gentlemen, with 
whom I am arguing, have produced this effe@t, than 
the confession (for their margin manifestly implies no 
less) of those learned men who were employed in the 
work, 
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~~ common use, have an advantage, of which they can- 
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work, of the numerous doubts which they had to en- 
counter in the execution. ‘They have honestly told. 
their doubts, and, as far as I know, were never sus-. 


_ pected of having done any hurt to the cause, by this 
- Ingenuous conduct. On the other hand, I am sorry to 


observe men of knowledge,'discernment, and probity, 
appearing in support of measures which seem to pro- 
‘ceed on the supposition, that a sort of disingenuous 
policy must be used with the people, for the defence 


of the truth. ‘However necessary dissimulation and 


3 
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pious frauds, as they are called, may be for the sup- 
port of false, I have never seen them of any service 
to true, religion. If not treacherous, they are dan- 
gerous, allies, at the best. | 

» That one version expresses the sentiment more 
intelligibly, more’ perspicuously, or more emphatical- 
‘ly, than another, will indeed occasion its being read 
with more pleasure, and even more profit; but it 
will never, on that account, be considered, by any, 
“as ; giving a contradictory testimony. Yet it is such 
_ 4opposition of evidence that is the only circumstance 

which can affect the veracity of holy writ, and, 
: consequently, the credit given to it by the peo- 
ple. And surely, whatever can, on the contrary, be 
‘rendered conducive to the emolument of the reader, 

cannot be prejudicial to the cause of religion, or dis- 
respectful to the word of God, which does not con- 

sist in the words of any translation, but in'the dic- 

tates of the divine Spirit. 

* The words of a translation that has long been in 


not 
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not be of a sudden divested. The advantage results 
from this very circumstance, that it has been long 
in general use, and men are familiarized to its ex- 
pressions. \ But, notwithstanding this, -it may have 
_considerable faults ; it may, in several places, be ob- 
scure; and, though it should very rarely convey a 
false sense, it may be often ambiguous. In this case, 
a new version will be of great utility, if it were but 
for rendering the old more intelligible. For my part, 
I shall think my labour more than sufficiently re- 


compensed, if, by the pious and the impartial, I shall — 


be judged to express no extravagant opinion, and to 
form no presumptuous hope, when I say, in the 
words which Erasmus employed on a similar occa- 
sion :, “ Illa [Vulgata editio] legatur in scholis, ca- 
“¢ natur in templis, citetur in concionibus, nullus ob- 
“ stat.’ Illud ausim polliceri, quisquis hanc nostram 
“ domi legerit, suam re¢tius intelleCturus *5.”” 

Some, perhaps, are ready to interpose, ‘ If trans- 
* lations were to be used only as private helps for 


‘ understanding the scriptures, as commentaries and _ 


‘ paraphrases are used, they would, not be objec- 
‘ted to: but what has alarmed’ the minds of men, 
‘is that, of late, some attempts have been made to 
‘ persuade the public of the need there is for a new 
* and more correé translation of the Bible, with the 
‘sanction of the higher powers, for the use of 
‘ churches.’ As to any project of this kind, I can 
say very little, as I know not, in particular, what is 

projected : 
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projected: at the same time I must acknowledge 
that, in the general view, it appears to mea very de- 
licate point. ‘To establish a version of Scripture 
by human authority, to be used by the people (with- 
out any regard had to their sentiments) in the pub- 
lic service of God, to the express exclusion of every 

other version, is a measure, about the propriety of 
which, at any time, I am far from being satisfied. . 
The public use of particular translations of the Bible 
in the churches, Oriental and Occidental, for many 
centuries, took its rise, solely, from the general use 

in private: and, to this private use, no doubt, the 
favourable opinion of the pastors, such, especially, as 
were eminent for piety and learning, greatly contri- 
buted. But then, the effect was produced gradually 
and tacitly; in consequence of which, it appeared 

the result of the people’s free choice, though not for- 
mally declared, well enough understood. It was in 
this way, certainly, that the old Italic first came into 
use in the Latin church; and it was in this way, 

from the growing predilection of the people, that the 
present Vulgate came at length to supplant it. It 
was fortunate for the success of Jerom’s version, that © 
no sanguine patron stood forth to push it into notice, 
and that no law was made commanding its reception, 
and prohibiting the public use of the Italic. Though 
men’s opinions and attachments, even in matters 
which do not so deeply affect them as religion, can- 
-not, at the command of a superior, be changed in 
a moment, the same effect will often, by proper 

means, be produced in a gentle and gradual manner. 
VOL. i. D When 
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When the Italic was first introduced, there was pro- 


bably no other Latin translation of any account. In 


consequence of this, and of that desire of religious 


_instruétion, which universally animated the primitive 


Christians, they would receive it with joy. ‘To read 
it to them, would be highly to gratify them; for we 
ought to ‘reflect, that books were then matters of 
very difficult acquirement, compared to what they 
are now. But when the mtroduttion of one book 
was the dispossession of another, to which they had 
‘been long accustomed, and were, from habit, warmly 
attached, the case was very different. Yet even this 
effect, which, it is probable, would not have been 
produced by stronger measures, was silently, and 


. (as it were) imperceptibly, brought about by time. 


If, in some places, tumults were occasioned by the 
change, this, I suspeét, when impartially examined, 


- will be found imputable, more to the rashness and 


imprudence of the pastors, than to any want of do- 
cility inthe people. Immediately after the Reforma- 
tion, the opportunity was very favourable for procur- 
ing, among those who favoured the measures of ‘the 
Reformers, a welcome reception to any version of 
the Bible into the vulgar tongue, which had the ap- 
probation of the heads of the party. If gratified in 
the thing chiefly wanted, they would not be critical 
as to the mode of introduction; and if, from the 
changes in their rulers, there had been some changes 
in relation to, the Scriptures to be read in the con- 
eregation ; what was established, in some places, was 
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of so short continuance, that the mind could hardly 
be said to be pre-occupied by it. 

But the case, at present, is widely different. 
Learning is in more hands. Critics are multiplied. 
The press is open ; and every cavil, as well as every 
argument, is quickly circulated. Besides, the pre- 
possession, in favour of the translation to which we 
have been so long habituated, is, at this day, very 
strong. Add to all this, that the religious, as well 
as the civil, rights of mankind were never better un- 
derstood ; the genuine principles of toleration had 
never greater influence. How, then, should we be 
affe€ted, upon hearing that we are commanded, un- 
der pains and_penalties, by our superiors, to read, 
and cause to be read in our churches, such a parti- 
cular translation of the Bible_only, and never more 
to admit into the sacred service, that version to which 
we have been hitherto, all our lives, accustomed, and 
for which we have contracted a high veneration. 
For my part, I will not dissemble the matter; I 


should think such a measure exceedingly incongru- 


ous to the spirit of that religio nwhich the legisla- 
tors, perhaps, intended to serve by it; and no less 
unseasonable, in respect of the age and country 
wherein we live. I perfectly agree with Tertullian, 
that religion, and coercion of any kind, are utter- 


ly incompatible. ‘* Humani juris et naturalis potes- 


“ tatis est, unicuique quod putaverit, colere.” A- 
gain: ‘* Nec religionis est cogere religionem, que 


-sponté suscipi debeat, non vi.’ I cordially sub- 


scribe to the sentiment of Lactantius, who deems it 
D2 essential 
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essential to the value of every thing in religious ser- 
vice, in respect both of the obje&t, and of the mode, 
that it be voluntary: ‘ Nihil est tam voluntarium 
‘< quam religio, in qua si animus sacrificantis aversus 
“¢ est, jam sublata, jam nulla est.’ Nor does it make 
any difference in the nature of the thing, whether 
the power that would compel us, be called civil or 
ecclesiastical. 

But, is there nothing, then, which can, with pro- 
priety, be attempted by the higher powers, spiritual 
or temporal, for promoting the success-of an accu- 
rate translation of the Bible? ‘The utmost which, 
in my judgment, can be done, if such a version 
should, in any future period, be offered to the Pub- 
lic, is to remove the obstructions which those powers 
have heretofore raised to prevent its introduction, 

and to permit, not command, the use of it, wher- 
ever it shall be found agreeable to the people, and 

judged, by the pastors, to be edifying. In the reign of 
Christian charity, which subsisted in times truly pri- 

mitive and apostolical, it was not necessary that the 

limits of jurisdi€tion and authority should be so ac-' 

curately ascertained, as afterwards, when love began 

to give place to ambition and secular prospects. Es- 

teem and love are unsuspicious. In such a state of 

things, the opinion of no persons would go so far 

with the congregation, as that of their pastors ; nor 

would the pastors know any motive so powerful, as 

that of contributing to the edification of the people. 

‘ But,’ it will be objected, ‘ to leave things in this 

: MARGE would appear like giving a sanction to dift 

ferent 
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‘ferent translations at the same time.’ If it should, 
I can perceive no absurdity in such a sanction; no 
evil consequence that would follow from it. In fact, 
would it be any more, with respect to the whole 
Bible, than that which has long obtained in England, 
with regard to one considerable book, the Psalms, of 
which two very different versions, one in the Bible, 
the other in the Common Prayer, have equally the 
sanction of the higher powers? Are the people igno- 
‘rant of this difference? Those who know any thing 
of the religion of the country, who read their Bible 
at home, and attend the service of the church, know 
it perfectly. Yet I have not heard that any private 
Christian was scandalized at it; much less, that any 
one pretended to deduce, from this cause, the libertin- 
ism and infidelity of the times. Yet, in no part of 
Scripture would the people have so many opportu- 
nities of remarking the variations, as in that book, 
which they hear in church not seldomer than twelve 
times a-year. So much cannot be said of any other 
part of the sacred volume, the New ‘Testament being 
read over only thrice a-year, and the Old Testament 
but once. If the people were so easily alarmed, as 
some seem to imagine, how has it happened, that 
the striking difference between the two authorised 
translations above mentioned, have not, long ere 
now, raised a clamour, either against the common 
translation, or against the Common Prayer ? 

TI should not have thought it necessary to say 
any thing on this head, if the subject had not been 
hk i of late, and warmly agitated (I believe with 
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the best intentions on both sides), by some learned 
and worthy men. As my sentiments, on the subjeét, 
do not entirely coincide with those of either party, 
I thought it incumbent to add the explanation now 
given. ‘The publishing of a new translation is not 
to be considered as implying a condemnation of any 
that preceded. This was objected to those employ- 
ed by James the First, in preparing the translation 
used at present; and the reply which those translat-_ 
ors made to their opponents in this business, as it 
had served Jerom before them, and served them, 
will equally serve me, or any translator, who shall 
afterwards bestow his time and labour in the same 
way. ‘* We answer them,” say they, “ with St. 
*“ Hierom, Do we condemn the ancient ?. In no 
“ case; but, after the endeavours of them that were 
“« before us, we take the best patns we can in the 
“house of God. As if he said, Being provoked, by 
“¢ the example of the learned, that lived before my 
“time, I have thought it my duty to assay whether 
‘¢ my talent, in the knowledge of the tongues, may 
** be profitable, in any measure, to God’s church, 
*‘ lest I should seem to have laboured in them in 
“¢ vain, and lest I should be thought to glory in men 
*¢ (although ancient) above that which was in them.’ 
So said those worthy men, who, as they did not 
think themselves precluded from making improve- 
ments on the valuable labours of their predecessors, 
show, sufficiently, that they did not consider their 
own labours as superseding all attempts at still far- 
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ther improvements, by those who should come after 
them. Gea 

The due consideration of the progressive state of 
all human knowledge and art, will ever be unfriend- 
ly to the adoption of any measure which seems to fix 
a barrier against improvement, and to say to science, 
Thus far shalt thou come, and no farther. And if, 
in matters merely of science, such measures would 
prove hurtful, how much more in any thing where- 
in religion is concerned ?. My opinion, therefore, on 


this question, I freely acknowledge, favours the re- 


moval of all legal restraints, as much as_ possible, 
and not barely the change of the object. _ Indeed, 
this will be found the natural result of the argument, 
as it has heretofore been conducted. ‘There is not a 
topic, which the present adversaries of an improved 
translation in English, employ now, which was not, 

with the same plausibility, employed against Jerom’s — 


Latin translation, called the Vulgate, at present in 


universal use in the Latin church, and which was 
not also employed against the English translation of 
James the First, that very version for which our .ad- 
versaries, on this article, now so strenuously contend, 
On the other hand, there was not any plea, which 
Jerom urged in support of his attempt, or which the 
English translators urged in support of theirs, that 
will not equally serve the purpose of any present or 
future well-meant attempt of the like kind, and, con- 


‘sequently, that does not strike against every measure 


which might effectually preclude any such attempt 


in time to come. 
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There are only two differences, in point of cir- 


| 


cumstances, between us and the inhabitants of this 


island, in the beginning of the last century, which 
impartiality obliges me to mention, and which (as 
they render more delicacy requisite in these days, 
than was necessary in those), if attended to, may 


_ prevent men from concluding too hastily, that those 


measures cannot fail of success now, which have 
succeeded formerly. Though some versions had 
been publicly authorised before that of James the 
First, none of them had been of near so long stand- 
ing as that which is in use at present; and, conse- 
quently, the people’s attachment to any one of them, 
was not so much strengthened by habit, as the pre- 
sent attachment to: the English Bible may be sup- 
posed tobe. An alteration, therefore, in respe@t of 
the public use, might be’a much more difficult at- 
tempt now than it wasthen. ‘The other difference 
arises from the consideration, that the spirit of li- 
berty is much higher, at present, in the nation, than 
it was at that period; the rights of conscience are 
etter understood, and the absurdity, as well as ty- 
ranny, of employing coercion, in matters of religion, 
are almost universally acknowledged. 
All'these considerations, whilst they give the ut- 
most encouragement’ to the study of biblical criti- 
cism, show sufficiently, in a matter which so nearly 


affects the rights of conscience, the danger of all 


measures that can be justly accounted compulsory. 
For my own part, it is enough for me, that common 
sense assures me, that, if God condescends to speak 

to 
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to us mortals, it is our duty to attend to what he 
says ;' and if, in any writing, he has revealed his will 
to us, it is our duty carefully to read that writing, 
and do our utmost rightly to understand it. The 
language of the Christian revelation, we quickly see, 
concurs with that of reason, in enjoining this prac- 
tice ; nay, it excites us still more strongly, by the 
- example it sets before us, of those who have found 
much comfort and improvement in it. Can I re- 
quire stronger motives to induce me to make God’s 
word the subject of my study and meditation, day 
and night? And if I have reason to think that, by 
the blessing of Heaven, I have been, in some mea-- 
sure, successful in this application of my time, does 
not our common Christianity, one of the great com- 
mandments of which is, Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself, oblige me, for the benefit of others, 
to communicate any lights I may have received from | 
this exercise? When they are communicated, I have 
discharged a Christian duty. ‘The reception will be 
such as it pleases Providence to give them. 

Though, in these volumes, I have not affirmed 
any thing, as my opinion, which did not at the time, 
and does not still, appear to me probable ; and. tho’ 
many things, in them, appear certain, I desire no- 
thing to be admitted, by the reader, upon my aflirm- 
ation: my wish is, that every thing may be candidly 
and deliberately examined ; that my reasons, which 
I commonly give, where the subject requires it, may 
be impartially weighed, and the opinion adopted, or 
rejected, as the reader, on due reflection, shall find 
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cause. If to make proselytes by the sword, is ty- 
ranny in rulers, to resign our understanding to any 
man, and receive, implicitly, what we ought to be -~ 
rationally convinced of, would.be, on our-part, the © 
lowest servility. Now, fyranny and servility, how 
much soever adapted to the genius of worldly domi- 
nation, are by no.means suited to the heavenly: cha- 
racter of Christ’s kingdom. The only means the 
Gospel itself permits us to employ, for promoting 
this spiritual power, is. persiasion, which operates up- 
on the understanding, and, by it, upon the will and 
affections : the.great engine of secular dominion is 
force, which, without regarding the understanding, 
will, or affeCtions, lays hold of the body. The lan- 
guage of our Lord to his hearers was, [f any man 
- WILL come under my guidance ; Ex rig OEAEL omicw 
pe Adc. Nothing is obtruded or forced upon the 
unwilling. Now, as the great source of the in- 
fidelity of the Jews, was a notion of the temporal 
kingdom of the Messiah, we may justly say, that the 
great source of the corruption of Christians, and 
' of their general defection, foretold by the inspired 
writers, has been an attempt to render it, in effect, 
a temporal kingdom, and to support and extend it 
by earthly means. ‘This is that spirit of Antichrist, 
which was so early at work, as to be discoverable 
even in the days of the Apostles. 

Every thing, therefore, here, is subjected to the 
test of Scripture and sound criticism. I am not very 
confident of my own reasonings. I am sensible’ 
that, on many points, I have changed my opinion, _ 
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and found reason to correct what I had judged for- 
merly to be xight. The consciousness of former ' 
‘mistakes, proves a guard to preserve me from sucha 
presumptuous confidence in my present judgment, as 
would preclude my giving a patient hearing to what- 
ever may be urged, from reason or Scripture, in op- 
position to it. TRuTH has been, in all my inquiries, 
and still is, my great aim. To herI am ready to 
sacrifice every personal consideration ; but am deter- 
mined not, knowingly, to sacrifice her to any thing. 
To Lucian’s advice to the historiographer, Moyy Surzoy 
7 aAysteix, which I have inscribed in the title, it is 
my intention sacredly to adhere. 
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DISSERTATIONS. 





DISSERTATION THE FIRST. — 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE LANGUAGE AND IDIOM OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT, ON THE DIVERSITY OF 
STYLE, AND ON THE INSPIRATION OF THE SA- 
CRED WRITERS. 

\ 


PART L 
The Language and Idiom. 


TF the words and phrases employed by the Apostles 
and Evangelists, in delivering the revelation commit- 
ted to them by the Holy Spirit, had not been agree- 
able to the received usage of the people to whom 
they spoke, the discourses, being unintelligible, could ° 
have conveyed no information, and consequently 
would have been no revelation to the hearers. Our 
Lord and his Apostles, in publishing the Gospel, first 
addressed themselves to their countrymen the Jews ; 
a people who had, many ages before, at different 
‘ periods, been favoured with other revelations. To 
those ancient Jewish Revelations, now collected into 
one volume, Christians give the name of the Old 
Testament ; and thereby distinguish them from those 
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apostolical and evangelical writings, which, being al- 
so colleéted into’one volume, are~ called the New 
Testament, In the latter dispensation, the divine au- 
thority of the former is presupposed and founded on. 
The knowledge of what is contained in that introduc- 
tory revelation, is always presumed in the readers of 
the New Testament, which. claims to be the con- 
summation of an economy of God for the salva- 
tion of man; of which economy the Old Testa- 
ment acquaints us with the. occasion, origin, and 
early progress. Both are therefore intimately con- 
nected. Accordingly, though the two Testaments are 
written in different languages, the same idiom pre- 
vails in both; and in the historical part at least, 
nearly the same character of style. 


§.2. As the writings of the Old Testament are 
of a much earlier date, and contain an account of 
the rise and first establishment, together with a por- 
tion of the history of the nation to whom the Gos- 
pel was first promulged, and of whom were all its 
first. missionaries and teachers, it is thence unques- 
tionably that we must learn, both what the principal 
facts, customs, doctrines, and precepts are, that are 
alluded to in the apostolical writings, and what is the 
proper signification and extent of the expressions 
used. Though the New Testament is written in 
Greek, an acquaintance with the Greek classics (that 
is, with the writings of profane authors in that 
tongue in prose and verse) will not be found so con- 
ducive to this end, as an acquaintance with the an- 
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cient Hebrew Scriptures. I am far from denying 
that classical knowledge is, even for this purpose, of 
real utility ; I say only, that it is not of so great utili- 
ty as the other. It is well known that the Jews were 
distinguished by all Pagan antiquity, as a flation of 
the most extraordinary and peculiar manners ; «as ab- 
‘solutely incapable of coalescing with other people, 
being actuated, especially in matters where religion 
or politics were thought to be concerned, by the 
most unrelenting aversion to every thing foreign, | 
and the most violent attachment to every thing na- 
tional. We cannot have a clearer evidence of the 
. justness of this character, than their remaining to 
this day a distin€&t people, who, though they have 
been for many ages scattered over the face of the 
earth, have never yet been blended in any country 
with the people amongst whom they live. They 
are, besides, the only wandering nation that ever 
existed, of which this can be affirmed. 


§ 3. Brrore the tribes of Judah and Benjamin 
returned from captivity in Babylon to the land of 
their fathers, their language, as was inevitable, had 
been adulterated, or rather changed, by their so- 
journing so long among strangers. They called it 
Hebrew, availing themselves of an ambiguous name’. 

' It 


t Hebrew was ambiguous, as it might denote either the 
language spoken on the other side of the river (that is Ew- 
phrates, which is commonly meant when no river is named) 
or the language of the people called Hebrews. Preface to 
Matthew’s Gospel, § 14, 15, 16,17, 18. 
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‘It is accordingly always called Hebrew in the New 
Testament. ‘This, though but a small circumstance, 
is chara¢teristical of the people, who could not brook 
the avowal of changing their language, and adopting 
that of strangers, even when they could not avoid 
being Conscious of the thing. The dialect which 
they then spoke might have been more properly styl- 
ed Chaldee, or even Syriac, than Hebrew. But 

‘to give it either of these appellations, had appeared 
to them as admitting what would always remind both 


themselves and others of their servitude. After — 


the Macedonian conquests, and the division which 
the Grecian empire underwent among the command- 
_ ers, on the death of their chief, Greek soon became 
_ the language of the people of rank through all the 
extensive dominions which had been subdued by A- 
lexander. The persecutions with which the Jews 
were harassed under Antiochus Epiphanes, concur- 
ring with several other causes, occasioned the disper- 
sion of a great part of their nation throughout the 
provinces of Asia Minor, Assyria, Phenicia, Persia, 
Arabia, Lybia, and Egypt; which dispersion was 
in process of time extended to Achaia, Macedonia, 
and Italy. The unavoidable consequence of this was 
in a few ages, to all those who settled in distant 
lands, the total loss of that diale€t which their fa- 
thers had brought out of Babylon into Palestine. 
But this is to be understood with the exception of 
the learned who studied the oriental languages by 
book, At length a complete version of the Scrip- 
tures of the Old Testament was made into Greek ; 
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projected : at the same time I must acknowledge 
that, in the general view, it appears to mea very de- 
licate point. To establish a version of Scripture 
by human authority, to be used by the people (with- 
out any regard had to their sentiments) in the pub- 
lic service of God, to the express exclusion.of every 
other version, is a measure, about thé propriety of 
which, at any time, I am far from being satisfied. 
The public use of particular translations of the Bible 
in the churches, Oriental and Occidental, for many 
centuries, took its rise, solely, from the general use 


in private: and, to this private use, no doubt, the 


favourable opinion of the pastors, such, especially, as 


~ were eminent for piety and learning, greatly contri- 


buted. But then, the effect was produced gradually 
and tacitly ; in consequence of which, it appeared 
the result of the people’s free choice, though not for- 
mally declared, well enough understood. It was in 
this way, certainly, that the old Italic first came into 
use in the Latin church; and it was in this way, 
from the growing predilection of the people, that the 
present Vulgate came at length to supplant it. It 
was fortunate for the success of Jerom’s version, that 


“no sanguine patron stood forth to push it into notice, 


and that no law was made commanding its reception, 


and prohibiting the public use of the Italic. Though 


‘men’s opinions and attachments, even in. matters 


which do not so deeply affect them as religion, can- 


not, at the command of a superior, be changed in’ 


a moment, the same effect will often, by proper 
means, be produced in a gentle and gradual manner. 
VOL. I. De > ‘When 
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When the Italic was first introduced, there was pro- 
bably no other Latin translation of any account. In 
consequence of this, and of that desire of religious 
instru€tion, which universally animated the primitive 
Christians, they would receive it with joy. ‘To read 
it to them, would be highly to gratify them; for we 
ought to reflect, that books were then matters of 
very difficult acquirement, compared to what they 
are now. But when the introduétion of one book 
was the dispossession of another, to which they had 
been long accustomed, and were, from habit, warmly 
attached, the case was very different. Yet even this 
effect, which, it is probable, would not have been 
produced by stronger measures, was silently, and 
(as it were) imperceptibly, brought about by time. 
If, in some places, tumults were occasioned by the 
: change, this, I suspect, when impartially examined, 
will be found imputable, more to the rashness and 
imprudence of the pastors, than to any want of do- 
cility in the people. Immediately after the Reforma- 
tion, the opportunity was very favourable for procur- 
ing, among those who favoured the measures of the 
Reformers, a welcome reception to any version of 
the Bible into the vulgar tongue, which had the ap- 
probation of the heads of the party. If gratified in 
the thing chiefly wanted, they would not be critical 
as to the mode of introduction; and if, from the 
changes in their rulers, there had been some changes 
in relation to the Scriptures to be read in the con- 
gregation ; what was established, in some places, was 
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of so short continuance, that the mind could hardly 
be said to be pre-occupied by it. 

But the case, at present, is widely different. 
Learning is in more hands. Critics are multiplied. 
The press is open ; and every cavil, as well as every 
argument, is quickly circulated. Besides, the pre- 
possession, in favour of the translation ‘to which we’ 
have been so long habituated, is, at this day, very 
strong. Add to all this, that the religious, as well 
as the civil, rights of mankind were never better un- 
derstood ; the genuine principles of toleration had 
never greater influence. How, then, should we be 
affected, upon hearing that we are commanded, un- 
der pains and penalties, by our superiors, to read, 


_ and cause to be read in our churches, such a parti- 


cular translation of the Bible only, and never more 
t6 admit into the sacred service, that version to which 
we have been hitherto, all our lives, accustomed, and 
for which we have contracted a high veneration. 
For my part, I will not dissemble the matter; I 
should think such a measure exceedingly incongru- 
ous to the spirit of that religio nwhich the legisla- 
tors, perhaps, intended to serve by it} and no less 
unseasonable, in respect of the age and country 
wherein we live. - I perfectly agree with Tertullian, - 
that religion, and coercion of any kind, are utter- 
ly incompatible. ‘ Humani juris et naturalis potes- 
“ tatis est, unicuique quod putaverit, colere.” A- 
gain: “ Nec religionis est cogere religionem, que 
tt sponte suscipi debeat, non vi.” I cordially sub- 


scribe to the sentiment of Laétantius, who deems it 
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essential to the value of every thing in religious ser- 
vice, in respect both of the object, and of the mode, 
that it be voluntary : Nihil est tam voluntarium 
-“ quam religio, in qua si animus sacrificantis aversus 
“¢ est, jam sublata, jam nulla est.” Nor does it make 
any difference in the nature of the thing, whether 
the power that would compel us, be called civil or 
ecclesiastical: . 
But, is there nothing, then, which can, with pro- 
priety, be attempted by the higher powers, spiritual 
or temporal, for promoting the success of an accu- 
rate translation of the Bible? The utmost which, 
in my judgment, can be done, if such a version 
should, im any future period, be offered to the Pub-. 
lic, is to remove the obstructions which those powers 
have heretofore raised to prevent its introduction, 
and to permit, not command, the use of it, wher- 
ever it shall be found agreeable to the people, and 
judged, by the pastors, to be edifying. In the reign of 
Christian charity, which subsisted in times truly pri- 
mitive, and apostolical, it was not necessary that the 
limits of jurisdi€tion and authority should be so ac- 
curately ascertained, as afterwards, when love began 
to give place to ambition and secular prospects. Es- 
teem and love are unsuspicious. In such a state of 
things, the opinion of no persons would go so far 
with the congregation, as that of their pastors ; nor 
would the pastors know any motive so powerful, as 
that of contributing to the edification of the people. 
‘ But,’ it will be objected, ¢ to leave things in this 
* manner, would appear like giving a sanction to dif- 
ferent . 
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* ferent translations at the same time.’ If it should, 
I can perceive no absurdity in such a sanction; no 
vil consequence that would follow from it. In faét, 
would it be any more, with respect to the whole 
Bible, than that which has long obtained in England, 
with regard to one considerable book, the Psalms, of 
which two very different versions, one in the Bible, 
the other in the Common Prayer, have equally the 
sanction of the higher powers? Are the people igno- 
rant of this difference ? Those who know any thing 
of the religion of the country, who read their Bible 
at home, and attend the service of the church, know 
it perfeGly. Yet I have not heard that any private 
‘Christian was scandalized at it; much less, that any 
one pretended to deduce, from this cause, the libertin- 
ism and infidelity of the times. Yet, in no part of 
Scripture would the people have so many opportu- 
Nities of remarking the variations, as in that book, 
which they hear in church not seldomer than twelve 
times a-year. So much cannot be said of anyother 
part of the sacred volume, the New Testament being 
read over only thrice a-year, and the Old ‘Testament 
but once. If the people were so easily alarmed, as 
some seem .to imagine, how has it happened, that 
the striking difference between the two authorised , 
translations above mentioned, have not, long ere | 
now, raised a clamour, either against the common 
translation, or against the Common Prayer ? 

I should not have thought it necessary to say 
any thing on this head, if the subject had not been 
started, of Jate, and warmly agitated (I believe with 
WO la oil, the 
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the best intentions on both sides), by some learned 
~ and worthy men. As my sentiments, on the subject, 
do not entirely coincide with these of either party, 
I thought it incumbent to add the explanation now 
given. ‘The publishing of a new translation is not 
to be considered as implying a condemnation of any 
that preceded. This was objeéted to those employ- 
ed by James the First, in preparing the translation 
used at present; and the reply which those translat- 
ors made to their opponents in this business, as it 
had served Jerom before them, and served them, 
will equally serve me, or any translator, who shall - 
afterwards bestow his time and labour in the same 
way. ‘* We answer them,” say they, ‘“-with St, 
“ Hierom, Do we condemn the anceent? In no 
§* case; but, after the endeavours of them that were 
“ before us, we take the best pains we can in the 
“ house of God. As if he said, Being provoked, by 
* the example of the learned, that lived before my 
“‘ time, I have thought it my duty to assay whether 
*¢ my talent, in the knowledge of the tongues, may 
“* be profitable, in any measure, to God’s church, 
** lest I should seem to have laboured in them in 
*¢ vain, and lest I should be thought to glory in men 
“¢ (although ancient) above that which was in them.” 
So said those worthy men, who, as they did not 
think themselves precluded from making improve- 
ments on the valuable labours of their predecessors, 
show, sufficiently, that they did not: consider their 
own labours as superseding all attempts at still far- 
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ther improvements, by those who should come after 
them. 2 ‘ 

The due consideration of the progressive state of _ 
all human knowledge and art, will ever be unfriend- 
ly to the adoption of any measure which seems to fix 
a barrier against improvement, and to say to science, 
Lhus far shalt thou come, and no farther. And if, 
in matters merely of science, such measures would 
prove hurtful, how much more in any thing where- 
in religion is concerned? My,opinion, therefore, on _ 
this question, I freely acknowledge, favours the re- 
moval of all legal restraints, as much as possible, 
and not barely-the change of the object. Indeed, 
this will be found the natural result of the argument, 
as it has heretofore been conducted. There is not a 
topic, which the present adversaries of an improved, 
translation in English, employ now, which was not, 
with the same plausibility, employed against Jerom’s 
Latin translation, called the Vulgate, at present in 
universal use in the Latin church, and which was / 
not also employed against the English translation of _ 
James the First, that very version for which our ad- 
versaries, on this article, now so strenuously contend. 
On the other hand, there was not any plea, which 
Jerom urged in support of his attempt, or which the 
English translators urged in support of theirs, that 
will not equally serve the purpose of any present or 
future well-meant attempt of the like kind, and, con- 
sequently, that does not strike against every measure 
which might effectually preclude any such attempt 


in time to come. 
D 4: There 
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There are only two differences, in point of cir- 
cumstances, between us and the inhabitants of this 
. island, in the beginning of the last century, which 
impartiality obliges me to mention, and which (as 
they render more delicacy requisite in these days, - 
than was necessary in those), if attended to, may 
prevent men from concluding too hastily, that those 
measures cannot fail of success now, which have 
succeeded formerly. Though some versions had 
been publicly authorised before that of James the 
First, none of them had been of near so long stand- 
ing as that which is in use at present; and, conse- 
quently, the people’s attachment to any one of them, 
was not so much strengthened by habit, as the pre- 
sent attachment tq the English Bible may be sup- 
posed to be. An alteration, therefore, in respect of 
the public use, might be a much more difficult at- 
tempt now than it wasthen. The other difference 
arises from the consideration, that the spirit of li- 
berty is much higher, at present, in the nation, than 
it was at that period; the rights of conscience are 
better understood, and the absurdity, as well as ty- 
yanny, of employing coercion, in matters of religion, 
are almost universally acknowledged. 

All these considerations, whilst they give the ut- 
most encouragement to the study of biblical criti- 
cism, show sufficiently, ina matter which so nearly 
affects the rights of conscience, the danger of all 
measures that can be. justly accounted compulsory. 
For my own part, it is enough for me, that common 
sense assures me, that,.if God condescends to speak: 

to 
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to us mortals, it is our duty to attend to what he 
says; and if, in any writing, he has revealed his will 
to us, it is our duty carefully to read that writing, 
and do our utmost rightly to understand it. The 
language of the Christian revelation, we quickly see, 
concurs with that of reason, in enjoining this prac- 
tice ; nay, it excites us still more strongly, by the 
example it sets before us, of those who have found 
much comfort and improvement init. Can I re- 
quire stronger motives to induce me to make God’s 

word the subject of my study and meditation, day 
and night? And if I have reason to think that, by 


the blessing of Heaven, I have been, in some mea- 


sure, successful in this application of my time, does 
not our common Christianity, one of the great com- 
mandments of which is, T’hou shalt love thy neigh- 


bour as thyself, oblige me, for the benefit of others, 


to communicate any lights I may have received from 
this exercise? When they are communicated, I have 
discharged a Christian duty. The reception will be 
such as it pleases Providence to give them. 

Though, in these volumes, I have not affirmed 
any thing, as my opinion, which did not at the time, 
and does not still, appear to me probable ; and tho’ 
many things, in them, appear certain, I desire no- 
thing to be admitted, by the reader, upon my affirm- 
ation: my wish is, that every thing may be candidly 
and deliberately examined ; that my reasons, which 
I commonly give, where the subject requires it, may 


be impartially weighed, and the opmion adopted, or 


rejected, as the reader, on due reflection, shall find 
cause. 
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cause. If to make proselytes by the sword, is ty- 
ranny in rulers, to resign our understanding to any 
man, and receive, implicitly, what we ought to be 
rationally convinced of, would be, on our part, the 
lowest servility. Now, éyranny and servility, how 
much soever adapted to the genius of worldly domi- 


nation, are by no means suited to the heavenly cha- 


racter of Christ’s kingdom. The only means the 


Gospel itself permits us to employ, for promoting — 


this spiritual power, is persuasion, which operates up- 
on the understanding, and, by it, upon the will and 
affections : the great engine of secular dominion is 
force, which, without regarding the understanding, 
will, or affections, lays hold of the body. The lan- 
guage of our Lord to his hearers was, If any man 
WILL come under mi guidance ; Ex tig OEAEI orice 
-8'cAJen. Nothing is obtruded or forced upon the 
unwilling. Now, as the great source of the in- 
fidelity of the Jews, was a notion of the temporal 
Kingdom of the Messiah, we may justly say, that the 
great source of the -corruption of Christians, and 
_of their general defection, foretold by the inspired 
writers, has been an attempt to.render it, in effect, 
a temporal kingdom, and to support and extend it 
by earthly means. This is that spirit of Antichrist, 
which was so early at work, as to be discoverable 
even in the days of the Apostles. 

Every thing, therefore, here, is subjected to the 
test of Scripture and sound criticism. »I am, not very 


confident of my own reasonings.. I am sensible 


that, on many points, I. have changed my opinion, 
and 
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and found reason to correét what I had judged for- 
merly to be right. The consciousness of former 
mistakes, proves a guard to preserve me from sucha 
presumptuous confidence in my present judgment, as 
would preclude my giving a patient hearing to what- 
ever may be urged, from reason or Scripture, in op- 
position to it. TRuTH has been, in all my inquiries, 
and still is, my great aim. To her I am ready to, 
sacrifice every personal consideration ; but am deter- 
mined not, knowingly, to sacrifice her to any thing. 
To Lucian’s advice to the historiographer, Moyy Jureoy 
rn aAySaa, which I have inscribed in the title, it is 
my intention sacredly to adhere. 
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DISSERTATION THE FIRST. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE LANGUAGE AND IDIOM OF 

THE NEW TESTAMENT, ON THE DIVERSITY OF 
STYLE, AND ON THE INSPIRATION OF THE SA- 
CRED WRITERS. 


Roy ee 
The Language and Idiom. 


IF the words and phrases employed by the Apostles 
and Evangelists, in delivering the revelation commit- 
ted to them by the Holy Spirit, had not been agree- 
able to the received usage of the people to whom 
they spoke, the discourses, being unintelligible, could 
have conveyed no information, and consequently 
would have been no revelation to the hearers. Our 
Lord and his Apostles, in publishing the Gospel, first 
addressed themselves to their countrymen the Jews ; 
a people who had, many ages before, at different 
periods, been favoured with other revelations. To 
those,ancient Jewish Revelations, now collected into 
one volume, Christians give the name of the Old 
Testament ; and thereby distinguish them from those 
3 apostolical 
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apostolical and evangelical writings, which, being al- 
so- collected’ into one volume, are called the New 
Testament. In the latter dispensation, the divine au- 
thority of the former is presupposed and founded on. 
The knowledge of what is contained in that introduc- 
tory revelation, is always presumed in the readers of 
the New Testament, which claims to be the con- 
summation of an economy of God for the salva- 
tion of man; of which economy the Old Testa- 
ment acquaints us with the occasion, origin, and 
early progress. Both are therefore intimately con- 
netted. Accordingly, though the two Testaments are 
_ written in different languages, the same idiom pre- 
vails in both; and im the historical part at least, 
nearly the same character of style. 

§ 2. As the writings of the Old Testament are 
of a much earlier date, and contain an account of 
the rise and first establishment, together with a por- 
tion of the history of the nation to whom the Gos- 
pel was first promulged, and of whom were all its 
first missionaries and teachers, it is thence unques- 
tionably that we must learn, both what the principal 
facts, customs, doctrines, and precepts are, that are 
alluded to in the apostolical writings, and what is the 
proper signification and extent of the expressions 
used. Though the New Testament is written in 
Greek, an acquaintance with the Greek classics (that 
is, with the writings of profane authors in that 
tongue in prose and verse) will not be found so con- 
ducive to this end, as an acquaintance with the an- 

cient 
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cient Hebrew Scriptures. J am far from denying 
that classical RUTTEN is, even for this purpose, of 
real utility ; I say only, that it is not of so great utili- 
ty as the other. It is well known that the Jews were 
distinguished by all Pagan antiquity, as a nation of 
the most extraordinary and peculiar manners; as ab- 
solutely incapable of coalescing with other people, 
being actuated, especially in matters where religion 
or politics were thought to be concerned, by the 
most unrelenting aversion to every thing foreign, 
and the most violent attachment to every thing na- 
tional. We cannot have a clearer evidence of the 
justness of this character, than their remaining to 
this day a distin€& people, who, though they have 
been for many ages scattered over the face of the 
earth, have never yet been blended in any country 
with the people amongst whom they live. They 
are, besides, the only wandering nation that ever 
existed, of which this can be affirmed. 


§ 3. Brrore the tribes of Judah and Benjamin 
returned from captivity in Babylon to the land of 
their fathers, their language, as was inevitable, had 
been adulterated, or rather changed, by their so- 
journing so long among strangers. They called it / 
Hebrew, availing themselves of an ambiguous name’. 
It 


t Hebrew was ambiguous, as it might denote either the 
language spoken on the other side of the river (that is Ew- 
phrates, which is commonly meant when no river is named) 
or the language of the people called Hebrews, Preface to 
Matthew’s Gospel, § 14, F5, 16,17, 18. 
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apostolical and evangelical writings, which, being al- 
so- collected’ into one volume, are called the New 
Testament. In the latter dispensation, the divine au- 
thority of the former is presupposed and founded on. 
The knowledge of what is contained in that introduc- 
tory revelation, is always presumed in the readers of 
the New Testament, which claims to be the con- 
summation of an economy of God for the salva- 
tion of man; of which economy the Old Testa- 
ment acquaints us with the occasion, origin, and 
early progress. Both are therefore intimately con- 
netted. Accordingly, though the two Testaments are 

_ written -in different languages, the same idiom pre- 
vails in both; and in the historical part at least, 
nearly the same character of style. 

§ 2. As the writings of the Old Testament are 
of a much earlier date, and contain an account of 
the rise and first establishment, together with a por- 
tion of the history of the nation to whom the Gos- 
pel was first promulged, and of whom were all its 
first missionaries and teachers, it is thence unques- 
tionably that we must learn, both what the principal 

\fa&ts, customs, doctrines, and precepts are, that are 
alluded to in the apostolical writings, and what is the 
proper signification and extent of the expressions 
used. Though the New Testament is written in 
Greek, an acquaintance with the Greek classics (that 
is, with the writings of profane authors in that 
tongue in prose and verse) will not be found so con- 
ducive to this end, as an acquaintance with the an- 
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cient Hebrew Scriptures. I am far from denying 
that classical knowledge is, even for this purpose, of 
real utility ; 1 say only, that it is not of so great utili- 
ty as the other. It is well known that the Jews were 
distinguished by all Pagan antiquity, as a nation of 
the most extraordinary and peculiar manners; as ab-— 
solutely incapable of coalescing with other people, 
being actuated, especially in matters where religion 
or politics were thought to be concerned, by the 
most unrelenting aversion to every thing foreign, 
and the most violent attachment to every thing na- 
tional. We cannot have a clearer evidence of the 
justness of this character, than their remaining to 
this day a distin people, who, though they have 
been for many ages scattered over the face of the 
earth, have never yet been blended in any country 
with the people amongst whom they live. They 
are, besides, the only wandering nation that ever 
existed, of which this can be affirmed. | 


§ 3. Brerore the tribes of Judah and Benjamin 
returned from captivity in Babylon to the land of 
their fathers, their language, as was inevitable, had 
been adulterated, or rather changed, by their so- 
journing so long among strangers. They called it . 


Hebrew, availing themselves of an ambiguous name’. 
: It 


1 Hebrew was ambiguous, as it might denote either the 
language spoken on the other side of the river (that is Ev- 
phrates, which is commonly meant when no river is named) 
or the language of the people called Hebrews. Preface to 
Matthew’s Gospel, § 14, F5, 16,17, 18. 
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nation; the exploits, victories, and conquests of their 





ancestors; the lives and atchievements of their kings. 
and heroes, prophets. dnd reformers. Nay, more; 


the Scriptures might also be justly considered as a 
colle@tion of the writings, both prosaic and poetical, 
of all the most eminent authors their country had 
produced. A copy of such a version was therefore, 
in every view we can take of it, an inestimable trea+ 
sure to every Jew who understood Greek, and could 
not read the original. And hence we may easily con- 


ceive that the copies would soon be greatly multi-. 


plied, and widely scattered. 


§ 5. Ler us attend to the consequences that would 
naturally follow. Wherever Greek was the mother- 
tongue, this version would come to be used not on- 
ly in private in Jewish houses, but also in public in 


< 


their schools. and synagogues, in the explanation of | 


the weekly lessons from the Law and the Prophets. 
The style of it would consequently soon become the 


standard of language to them on religious subjects.’ 


Hence would arise a certam uniformity in phrase- 
ology and idiom among the Grecian Jews, wherever 
dispersed, in regard to their religion and sacred 
rites, whatever were the particular dialects which 
prevailed in the places of their residence, and were 
used by them in conversing on ordinary matters. 


§ 6. THat there was, in the time of the A-. 
postles,: a distin€tion made between those Jews who’ 


used the Greek language and the Hebrews, or those 
who spoke the language of Palestine and of the ter-. 


ritory i 
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ritory of Babylon, which they affected to call He- 
brew; is manifest from the A€ts of the Apostles. 
There 3 we are informed, that there arose a murmur- 
ing of the Grecians against the Hebrews, because 
their widows were neglected in the daily ministration. 
That those Grecians were Jews, is evident from the 
history : for this happened before Peter was specially _ 
called to preach the gospel to Cornelius and his family, 
who were the first fruits of the Gentiles to Christ. 
Besides, though the word Grecian made use of in 
our translation is synonymous with Greek, yet the 
term employed in the original is never applied in the 
New Testament to pagan Greeks, but solely to those 
Jews who had resided always or mostly in Grecian 
cities, and consequently whose common tongue was 
Greek. The Gentile Greeks are invariably called 
in Scripture ‘EAAyyec, whereas the term used in the | 
place quoted is “EAAqsa:, a word which even 
in classical authors does not mean Greeks, but zz- 
tators of the Greeks, or those who write or speak 
Greek ; being a derivation from the word ’<AAqudéav, 
to speak Greek, or imitate the Greeks. “The term 


occurs only thrice in the New Testament, that is 


in two other passages of the Acts beside that now 
quoted. One of these is * where we are told that 
Saul, also called Paul, after his conversion, being 
at Jerusalem, disputed with the Grecians, meog r8g 
‘EAAqusas, who went about to slay him. This also 
happened before the conversion of Cornelius, and 
E 2 consequently 


q \ 


3 Adts, vi. 1, &e, 4 Aéts, ix. 29. 
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consegptently before the Gospel was preached to 
any Gentile: but as at their festivals there was 
a general concourse of Jewish people at Jerusa~ 
lem from all the parts of the world into which they 
_ were dispersed, a considerable number of those Hel- 
lenists or Grecizers, as in. our idiom we should be 
apt to term them, must haye been present on. that 
occasion. It may be obsery ed by the way, that the 
Syriac version, probably the oldest extant, which, 
in the two other passages, confounds. ‘“eArquscu with 
“CAARUSSS here marks the distin€tion, rendering the 
former. by periphrasis, agreeably to the sense above 
given, those Jews who knew Greek. The only O- 
ther passage, is where we are told 5, that some of - 
those being Cypriots and Cyrenians, who were scat- 
tered abroad on the persecution that arose about 
Stephen, spake unto the Grecians (meog reg EAAwsarc) 
at Antioch, preaching the Lord Jesus. Whether 
this was before or after the baptism of Cornelius, re- 
corded in the foregoing chapter, is not certain: but 
one thing is certain, that it was before those disciples 
could Know of that memorable event. Concerning 
the others who were in. that dispersion, who were 
probably Hebrews, we are informed in the verse 
immediately preceding, that in all those places, Phe- 
nicia, Cyprus, and Antioch, through which they 
"went, they preached the word to none but Jews. 


§ 7. Tres learned Basnage makes a principal 
handle of this’ passage for supporting an opinion, 
- which 
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which had ‘been advanced before by Beza, that by 
the Hellenists is meant the proselytes to Judaism, they 
being contrasted here not with the Hebrews, but 
- with the Jews. Myr Bowyer *%, on the contrary, 
thinks that, in the two former places referred to, 
the word /Zellenists means proselytes; but in the 
last, where those so denominated are expressly dis- | 
tinguished from Jews, it can only mean Heathen 
Greeks. But, in answer to both,’ let it be observed 
that the word Jew was not always, in’ those days, 
used in the same sense. Most commonly indeed it 
referred to the nation, in which sense it was synony- 
mous with Israelite. A man of Jewish extraction 
was not the less a Jew, because he was neither a na- 
tive nor an inhabitant of Judea, and understood not 
a syllable of its language. Sometimes, however, it 
referred to the country, in which acceptation it. be- 
longed particularly to the inhabitants of Judea or 
Palestine, including those neighbouring regions 
wherein the same tongue was spoken. That the Sa- 
maritans (though mortally hated a8 schismatics) were 
comprehended in this application of the term Jew, 
is evident from what we learn from the A€ts’, where 
we are informed of their being converted by Philip, 
and receiving the gifts of the Holy Spirit by the 
hands of Peter, sometime before the conversion of 
Cornelius, the. first fruits of the Gentiles to Christ. 
Nay sometimes, in a still more limited signification, 
it regarded only the inhabitants of the district be- 

E 3 | longing 
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longing to the tribes of Judah and Benjamin, which . 
had anciently constituted the kingdom of Judah. In 
this sense we understand the word as used by the E- 
vangelist John *®, After these things Jesus walked in 
Galilee : for os would not walk in Jewry (Iedctce, Ju- 

dea), because the Jews sought to kill him. Yet Ga- 
filee was a part of Judea in the larger and even 
more common acceptation of the word, and the Ga- 
lileans, of whom were the Apostles, were, in every 
sense except this confined one, Jews as well as the 
others. The same distinétion is made between Ju- 
dea and Galilee by Matthew °. It cannot be doubt- 
ed therefore, that the term Jews in the passage un- 
der examination, ought to be understood in the se- 
cond sense above mentioned, as equivalent to He- 
brews. 

A little attention to the case puts this conclusion 
beyond a doubt. Why should they, in preaching 
the Gospel, make a distinction between Jews and 
_ proselytes, persons who had received the seal of cir= 
cumcision, and subjected themselves, without reserve, 
to the Mosaic yoke? ‘The law itself made no dis- 
tinction ; nay, it expressly prohibited the people from 
making any. °° When a stranger shall sojourn with 
thee, and. will. keep the passower to the Lord, let all 
his mates be circumcised, and then let him come near 
and keep it, and he shall be as one that és born in the 
land ; for no uncircumcised person shall. eat thereof. 

One 


8 John, vii. 1. 9 Matth. ii. 22. _ 
12 Exod. xii, 48, 49. See also. Numb, xv. 14, 15, 16, 29. 
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One law shall be to him that is home-born, and to 
the stranger that sojourneth among you. This last 
phrase (though sometimes used with greater latitude) 
became a common periphrasis for a proselyte. We 
find accordingly that though a question arose ear- 
ly in the Church, and was for a time hotly agi- 
tated, concerning the lawfulness of admitting the un- 
circumcised to baptism (for such was Cornelius, 
though no idolater) ; there is no hint given that the 
smallest doubt was entertained concerning the admis- 
sion of proselytes who had already embraced the 
Jewish ritual, and were circumcised. So far from 
it, that the keenest advocates for uniting Judaism 
with Christianity, insisted only that the Gentile con- 
verts might be circumcised, and compelled to join 
the observance of the law of Moses to their faith in 
Christ. Where, then, could be the difficulty of re- 
ceiving those who were already disciples of Moses, 
and had been circumcised ?—It will perhaps be re- 
torted, “‘ If the Christians could have no scruple 
to preach to proselytes, still less could they have to 
preach to those native Jews, who differed in nothing 
from their brethren in Palestine but in language. ”’ 
True, indeed, they could have no scruple ; but those 
who came at that time to Antioch, were not all qua- 
lified for preaching in Greek, for all had not the 
gift of tongues. And the historian has rendered it 
evident that the want of the language was the rea- 
son they did it not, having observed that those who: 
came thither and preached to the Hellenists, were 
men of Cyprus and Cyrene, places where Greek 
~ was the prevailing tongue. 
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In regard to the murmuring mentioned in the 
sixth chapter, which gave rise to the appointment of 
deacons, nothing can be more improbable than Be- 
za’s hypothesis. The number of the proselytes of 
righteousness, as they are sometimes .called, could 
not be great; for though several, like Cornelius, 
had been gained over from Paganism to the worship 
of the true God, few, comparatively, were induced ~ 
to adopt the Mosaic ceremonies. Now converts of 
the first sort were still by the Jews accounted hea- 
thens, and had access to no part of the temple inac- 
cessible to Gentiles.. Of the Jewish proselytes, it 
was a part only that was converted to Christianity ; 
and of that part, those who were both widows and 
indigent could not surely be a great proportion. 
Further, if by Hellenists be ‘meant proselytes, where 
‘was the occasion for classing them separately from 
the Jews, or for so much as enquiring who was a 
Jew by birth, and who a proselyte? It was not a- 
greeable, as we have seen, either to the spirit or to 
the letter of the law, to make so invidious, not to 
say odious, a distinction ; and if not to the law, still 
less, if possible, to the Gospel. Whereas the dis- . 
tinction, on the other hypothesis, being founded on 
their using different languages, was not barely con- 
venient, but necessary. They were classes of people 
who could not be addressed in the same tongue ; 
and, for this reason, it was probably found expedi- 
ent to employ different agents in supplying them, 
Certain it is, they were in the constant practice of as. 
sembling in different synagogues; for in Jerusalem ~ 

there 
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there were Greek synagogues for the accommoda- 
tion of the Hellenists of different nations, who came 
thither either occasionally or to attend the great fes- 
tivals, as well as Hebrew synagogues for the use of 
the natives. Such were most of those mentioned in 
the Aas "'; the Cyrenian synagogue and the Alex- 
andrian,—the Cilician and the Asian. 

That Nicolas, one of the deacons elected on that 
occasion, was a proselyte, is a circumstance of no 
moment in this question. If four, or even three of | 
the seven, had been of that denomination, it might 
have been pleaded with some plausibility, that there 
must have been in this a design of destroying in the 
proselytes all suspicion of partiality. As it was, had 
it been they who murmured, it would have rather 
increased than diminished their jealousy, to find that 
they had gotten only one of their own class chosen 
for six of the other. This, therefore, must be con- 
sidered as a circumstance merely accidental. As to 
that singular conceit of Vossius, that the Hellenists 
were those who favoured the doétrine of submission. 
to a foreign yoke; as it is destitute alike.of internal 
credibility and external evidence, it requires no refu- 
tation. 


§ 8¢ So much for the distinétion that obtained in» 
those days between Hebrew Jews and Grecian Jews, 
or Hellenists ; among the latter of whom, the ver- 
sion of the Seventy was in constant use. The Greek 
had been for ages a sort of universal language in the 

civilized 
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civilized world, at least among people of rank and 
men of letters. Cicero had with truth said of it*’, 
at the time when Rome was in‘her glory and Greece 
declining-—* Greca leguntur in omnibus fere genti- 
“ bus: Latina suis finibus, exiguis sane continen- 
“tur.” This continued to be the case till the time 
of the publication of the Gospel, and for some cen- 
turies afterwards: As the Greek was then of all 
languages the best understood, and the most general- 
ly spoken throughout the empire, the far greater 
part of the New Testament, which contained a reve- 
lation for all mankind, was originally written in that 
tongue. I say, the far greater part, because many 
critics are of opinion that the Gospel of Matthew *3 
and the epistle to the Hebrews were originally writ- 
ten in that diale&t of the Chaldee which was then the 
language of Jerusalem, and by Jewish writers called 
Hebrew. It must be remembered that all the pen- 
men of the New Testament were Jews—the greater 
part Hebrews, not Hellenists : but whether they were 
Hebrews or Hellenists, as they wrote in Greek, the 
version of the Seventy would serve as a model in 
what concerned propriety of expression on religious 
subjects. It was, besides, the idiom which would be 
best understood ‘by all the converts to Christianity 
from among their brethren the Jews, wheresoever 
scattered, and that whereby their writings would 
more perfectly harmonize with their own Scriptures, 
which the whole of that people had in so great 

i and 
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and deserved veneration ; for let it be observed that, 
though the Jews afterwards came to lose entirely their. 
respect for the Septuagint, and even to depreciate 
it as an unfaithful, as well as inaccurate, transla- 
tion; this change of their sentiments was the mere 
effect of their disputes with the Christians, who, in 
arguing from it, went to the opposite extreme— 
considered it as the immediate work of inspiration— 
and, in every instance wherein it differed from the 
original Hebrew, with which they were unacquainted, 
gave it the preference, treating the latter as a com- . 
pilation, which had been corrupted by the Jews, in 
spite to Christianity. But of the high esteem which 
this people once entertained for that version, parti- 
cularly about the time of the publication of the Gos- 
pel, their own writers, Philo and Josephus, are the 
most unexceptionable witnesses. . 


§ 9. From the conformity and peculiarity in lan- 
guage above taken notice of, some critics, in order to 
distinguish the idiom of the Septuagint and New 
Testament from that of common Greek, have term- 
ed it Hellenistic ; not with exact propriety, I acknow- 
ledge, if we regard the etymology of the word, but 
with justness sufficient for the purpose of chara¢ter- 
ising the peculiar phraseology of those writings. 
The. disputes raised on this subject by Salmasius 
and some others are scarcely worth naming, as they 
will, upon examination, all be found to terminate in 
mere disputes about words. I readily admit, that 
this speciality of dition is properly not a peculiar 

language, 
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guage, nor even a peculiar dialect, in the same sense 
as the A//7c, the Jonzc, the Holic, and the Doric, are 
called different diale@ts; for there are in it no pecu- 
liarities in the inflexions of either nouns or verbs. In 
striGness of speech, the peculiarity does more pro- 
perly constitute a, difference of idiom, than either of 


language or of diale&. The’ phraseology is Hebrew, 


and the words are Greek.» This singular manner 
in the ancient translators, is to be considered as 
partly intentional, and partly accidental: partly im- 
tentional, because, from the scrupulous, I may even 
Say, superstitious, attachment of the Jews not only to 
the words, but to the letters and syllables, to every 
jot and tittle, of the original, they would .be led to 
attempt a manner of translating so servilely literal, as 
is always incompatible with purity in the language 
into which the translation is made ;—partly acci- 
dental, because, even without design, a person speak- 
ing or writing a foreign language, frequently mingles 
in his speech the idioms of his native tongue.. One 
source of the peculiarities in idiom, may have arisen 
from this circumstance, that the translators, though 


Jews, were Alexandrians. In a language spoken, 


as Greek was then, in many distant countries, all in- 
dependent of one another, there inevitably arise pe- 
culiarities in the acceptations of words in different re- 
gions. Perhaps we ought to impute to this, that some- 
times terms have been adopted by the Seventy which 
appear tous not the most apposite for rendering the 
import of the original, such as deSyxn for AD. be- 
pith, and: ‘orig for WN chasid. But whatever be 

in 
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in this, the habit which the Apostles and Evangelists 
had of reading the Scriptures, and hearing them 
read, whether in the original, or in the ancien. ver- 
sion, would, by infecting their style, co-operate with 
the tendency which, as natives of Palestine, they 
would derive from conversation, to intermix Hebra- 
-isms-and Chaldaisms in their writings. 


‘§ 10. Ir is not to be dissembled, that the sacred 
penmen of the New Testament have, especially in 
modern times, had some strenuous advocates, both 
among foreigners, and amongst our own country-. 
men, who have, in my opinion, with more zeal than 
judgment, defended their diction, as being, when. | 
judged. by the rules of grammar and rhetoric, and 
the practice of the most celebrated writers in Greece, 
altogether pure and elegant. ‘They seem. to’ sus- 
peét, that to yield, even on the clearest evidence, 
a point of this nature, though regarding orna- 
ments merely human and exterior, might bring dis- 
honour on inspiration, or render it questionable. 
I cannot help thinking that these people must. have 
very indistinét ideas on this subject, and may be 
justly said to incur the reproof which Peter, ona 
memorable occasion, received from his Master— 
that they savour more the things of men than the 
things of God**. Are words of any kind more than 
arbitrary signs? And may not the same be said 

' with justice of phrases and idioms? Is there a natu- 
ral 


14 Matth, xvi. 23. 
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ral fitness in one word or phrase more than in an- 
other, for denoting the thing signified? Is not the 
connexion betweefi sounds and ideas merely artificial 
—the result of human, though tacit conventions ? 
’ With regard to those rules which constitute purity in 
the language of any country, what are they, in effect, 
but the conventions which have happened to obtain 
among the natives, particularly those of the higher 
~ ranks ?—Vulgarisms, and foreign idioms, which may 
obtain among strangers, and those of the lower 
ranks, have no more natural unfitness to convey the 
sense which they that use them intend to convey by 
them, than the terms and phrases which, in conse- 
quence of the preference given by their superiors, 
may be regarded as elegancies. It may be as rea- 
sonably objected against our religion, that the per- 
sons by whom it was propagated, were chosen from 
what men, in high life, account the dregs of the 
people, as that the Holy Spirit should accommodate 
himself to the language of those who were actually 
chosen. Nay, language as well as dress being in 
fact no more than a species of mode, it may with as 
good. reason be maintained that the ambassadors 
whom Christ sent for promulgating his doétrine, 
should have been habited like gentlemen, and men 
of fashion, as that they should have spoken the dia- 
- let of such. Splendid style had. no more connexion 
, with the purpose of their mission than splendid ap- 
’ parel. The cloth which they wore, how coarse so- 
ever, answered all the essential purposes of clothing ; 
the same may be said of the language which they 

spoke. 
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spoke. And if it be argued, that good language 
would create greater respect to their persons, and 
closer attention to what they said, and consequently 
would contribute to its making a deeper impression ; 
as much may be affirmed, with. truth, of a genteel 
appearance both of person and of dress. Nothing 
serves‘more powerfully to quash curiosity and ex- 


pectation, and consequently to destroy attention, than: 


‘such an external figure as generally accompanies po- 
verty and ignorance, and suggests a total want of the 
advantages of education, and, more especially, of 
that indispensible advantage which the fashionable 
world calls seeing good company.) 

But these very disadvantages or defeéts, both in 
speech and in outward figure, are assigned by the 
inspired writers as the reason of God’s preference, 


whose thoughts are not our thoughts, nor are our 


ways his ways. Paul argues, that the success of the 
preachers of the Gospel, in spite of the absence of 


those accomplishments in language then so highly va-_ 


lued, was an evidence of the divine power and ener- 
gy with which their ministry was accompanied. He 
did not address them, he tells us"*, zezth the wisdom 
of words—with artificial periods and a studied elocu- 
tion, lest the cross of Christ should be made of none 


effect ;—lest to human eloquence that success should — 


be ascribed which ought to be attributed to the di- 
vinity of the doétrine, and the agency of the Spirit, 


in the’ miracles wrought in support of it. There is 
hardly 
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hardly any sentiment which he is at greater pains to 
enforce. He used none of the enticing or persuasive 
words of man’s wisdom.——Wherefore '-—That their 
Saith might not stand in the wisdom of men, but in 
| the power of God*’.. Should I ask, What was the 
| reason why our Lord Jesus Christ chose for the instru- 
/ ments of that most amazing revolution in the religi- 
ous systems of mankind, men perfectly illiterate, and 
taken out of the lowest class. of the people? your an- 
swer to this will serve equally for an answer to that 
other question —Why did the Holy Spirit, chuse to, 
deliver such important truths in.the barbarous. idiom 
of a few obscure Galileans, and’ not in, the. politer 
and more harmonious strains of Grecian eloquence ? 
I repeat it, the answer to both questions is the same 
—That it might appear, beyond contradiction, that 
the excellency of the power was of God, and not 
of man‘. 


Bods 


16 Cor. Tis 4; §. 


17 Those who desire to see'this argument treated as it af- 
feéts infidels (who make a handle of the badness of the style 
to discredit revelation), may consult the late Bishop of Glou- 
cester’s Doétrine of Grace, B. I. ch. viii, ix, and x. I here 
consider the question chiefly as affecting some well-meaning 
but mistaken Christians. It may be proper further to observe, 
that the opinion of the very acute and learned author of the 
work above mentioned, does not, on the subjeét of inspiration 
laid down in ch. vii., in every thing coincide with that here 
supported. A distinétion is made by him, not only between 
the style and the sentiments, but between the*sentiments of 
greater and those of less moment, in the several books. The 


; latter 
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§ 11. TueEre are some collateral purposes which 
- Providence has effected by the same means. One is, | 
that the writings of the New Testament carry, in the 
very expression and idiom, an intrinsic and irresistible _ 
evidence of their authenticity. They are such as, in 
respect of style, could not have been written but by — 
Jews, and hardly even by Jews superior, in rank 
and education, to those whose names they bear. And 
what greatly strengthens the argument is that, under 
this homely garb, we find the most exalted sentiments, _ 
the closest reasoning, the purest morality, and the 
sublimest doétrine.’ The homeliness of their diction, . 
when criticised by the rules of grammarians and rhe- 
toricians, is what all the most learned and judicious 
of the Greek fathers frankly owned. And is it mo- 
dest in us, petty critics of modern times, to pretend 
to be nicer judges of purity and elegance in the Greek 
language, than Origen and Chrysostom, whose na- 
tive tongue it was; and who, besides, were masters 
of uncommon skill, as well as fluency, in that lan- 
guage? I have heard of a French critic who under- - 
took to demonstrate that Aristotle did not understand 
Greek, nor Livy Latin. There is hardly an opinion 
so paradoxical or absurd as not to find some admir- 
ers. What wonder then that we should meet with 
people who esteem a Pfochinius and a Blackwall’® 
VOL. I. ‘F better 


latter distin@ion leads to a controversy which is quite foreign * 
from my argument, and with which for that reason I have 
not meddled. - 

, 8 A, Blackwall, author of “ The Sacred Classics defend. 
ed and illustrated.” 
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better judges of Greek than the greatest orators a- 
mong the Grecians, and maintain that Paul’s style, 
in spite of his own verdict, ‘is as classical as Plato’s. 
‘The writings of the ancient Greeks have been rum- 
maged for the discovery of words and phrases, which, 
in the import given them, might appear to resemble 
what has been accounted Hebraism or Syriasm in the 
New Testament. The success of such endeavours 
has been far from giving satisfaction to readers of 
discernment. It will readily be acknowledged, by 
the impartial, that several idioms in the New Testa- 
ment have been mistaken for Oriental, which may 
be as truly denominated Grecian. But there remains 
a much larger number of those brought under that 
class, concerning which there can be no reasonable 
doubt '%. 


k 


§ 12. 


19 The very first words of the Gospel, Bifroc ycvecewe, for 
genealogy or lineage, are one example amongst hundreds that 
might be produced. How many meanings are given to the 
word cag, flesh, inthat Sacred Volume, for which you will not 
find a single authority in any prophane writer? Beside the ori- 
ginal meaning of the word universally admitted, it sometimes 
denotes the whole body considered as animated, as in Matth. 
xxvi. 41. The spirit is willing, but the flesh is weak.—This 
may indeed be thought to be of all the deviations from the 
proper sense, the most defensible on classical and rhetorical 
principles, being not an unnatural synecdoché of the part for the 
whole.—Secondly, It sometimes means a human being, as in 
Luke iii. 6, 4// fleth shall see the salvation of God ;—~ some- 
times, 3dly, a person’s kindred colle@ively considered, as in 
Rom. xi. 14. [f by any means I may provoke to emulation thens. 

| which 
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§ 12. THe methods by which our opponents, on 
this article, support their hypothesis are, I say, unsa- 
tisfactory. ‘There are such negligencies in the style, 
even of the best writers, as to render it unsafe to pro- 
-nounce on the goodness of an expression which we 
have only once met with, though in a celebrated au- 
thor. Much less ought a singular phrase found in 
one single classic, similar to an idiom frequent in the 
New Testament, to be accounted evidence that the 
idiom was in general, and approved, use, which al- 

Fo2.. » ‘ways 


which ate my flesh ; sometimes, 4thly, any thing of an external 
or ceremonial nature, as opposed to that which is internal and 
moral, as in Gal. iii. 3. Having begun in the spirit, are ye now 
made perfe? by the flesh?—sometimes, sthly, the sensitive 


part of our nature, the seat of appetite, as in 2 Cor. vii. 1. ' 


Let us cleanse ourselves from all filthiness of the flesh and spt- 
rit, where there can be doubt that the pollutions of the fleth 
must be those of the appetites, being opposed to the pollutions 

_ of the spirit or those of the passions. 6thly, and lastly, It is 
employed to denote any principle of vice and moral pravity 
of whatever kind. ‘Thus among she works of the flesh (Gal. 
v.19, 20, 21.) are numbered not only adultery, fornication, 
uncleanness, lasciviousness, drunkenness, and revellings, which 
all relate to criminal indulgences of appetite, but cdo/atry, 
witchcraft, hatred, variance, emulations, wrath, strife, sed:- 
tions, heresies, envyings, and murders, which are manifestly 
vices of a different kind, and hold more of the diabolical na- 
ture than of the beastly. Now, for any of the six meanings 
above mentioned, except perhaps the first, as to which I 
will not be positive, we may defy those critics to produce 
classical authority. Yet no man accustomed to the oriental 
idiom, and the style of the sacred writers, can mistake the 
sense in any of the passages quoted. 
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ways determines-purity in every tongue. ‘The singu- 
larity, in the one case, opposed to the frequency in 
the other, should lead us to a very. different conclu- 
sion. The evidence cannot be more satisfactory which” 
arises from a particular turn of expression occurring 
in some poetical work, and coinciding with an idiom _ 
current in the New Testament, which is written in 
prose. » We know that the Greek poetry had a pecu- _ 
liar diale€t, and many peculiar words ; and that their 
poets were, by the laws of their versification, allowed 
a latitude, in this respeCt, with which their prose wri- 
ters were not indulged: nor is there any thing that 
their critics more loudly condemn, as savouring of 
artifice and affectation, than what may be called a 
poetic phraseology in prose. Let it not be imagined 
that I think the sacred penmen chargeable with any 
thing affected or artificial in their phraseology. There 
is no character of style for which they are more dis- 
tinguishable than the reverse. But what would be 
justly denominated artificial, affected, and foreign, 
in a native of Attica, might be the result of the most 
undesigning and natural simplicity, in an inhabitant 
of Palestine, because conformable to the idioms of 
his native language. Further, astrong resemblance, 
im an expression admitted to be classical, will not 
suffice for removing the charge of foreign idiom from 
the resembling but different expression. In most 
cases, nothing less than identity will serve*°. Re- 
course 
2° J shall illustrate this by an example in regard to which 


every English reader can with safety be more decisive than even 
men’ 
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course to synonymas, analogy, and etymology, isne- 
cessary and often successful in discovering the sense 
F 3 : of 


men of literature are qualified to be in regard to an example 
taken from a dead Janguage. In 2 letter during the late war 
from the captain of a French privateer to the magistrates of a 
seaport, demanding a contribution, and threatening in case of 
non-compliance to destroy the town, there was this expression, 
“Twill make my duty.” No Englishman, we are certain, 
would have expressed himself so, unless he had done it for a dis- 
guise. Yet I can easily conceive that a foreigner, who has learnt 
our language only by book, might speciously maintain, that the 
expression, so far from being a Gallicism, is unexceptionable 
English.- ‘* Is it not,’ he would argue, “ common to say, 
I will do my duty? Now, if this expression be classical, 
where is the impropriety in substituting one synonymous word 
for another ??? And to show that do and make are synonymous, 
he might urge, first, that in most other tongues one word . 
ferves for both. Thus each of them is rendered into Latin, 
Jfacere ; into Italian, fare; into French, faire. Secondly, 
though he had not found, in any English book, the identical 
phrase, to make duty, he could produce expressions in which 
there is an entire similarity. To make court, ta make obeisance, 
are both good; nay, it strengthens the argument, that ¢o do 
obeisance, is also usedy in the same signification. Shakespear 
says, ‘* What make they there ?”” which is equivalent to, What 
do they there? Dryden speaks of “ the faults he had made 31” 
though doubtless the more usual expression would have best 
“‘ the faults he had done.” Now, from the first principles of 
analogy, we are warranted to conclude, that if making a fault 
be proper to express doing wrong, making a duty is proper to 
express doing right. All this is very plausible, and would, pro- 
bably, be sufficient to convince most strangers, but would on- 
ly extort a smile from an intelligent native, on whom a thousand 


such arguments could make no impression. Yet I will ven- 
ture 
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of an obscure expression, whereof nothing less than 

the use of good authors will warrant the propriety or 

elegance. Sufficient evidence in the one case, is of- 

ten no evidence in the other. 


§ 13. BLackwaLu” admits freely that there are 
many Hebraisms in the New Testament, at the same 
time asserting that they are real beauties, which add 
both vigour and ornament to the expression. In this 
opinion, if he was serious, I believe that, upon exa- 
mination, we shall not be found to differ. Abstraét- 
ing from that lowest kind of beauty in language, 
which results from its softness and harmony, consi- 
dered as an object to the ear, every excellency of style 
is relative, arising solely from its fitness for produc- 
ing, in the mind of the reader, the end intended by 

the 


ture to affirm that, if there be no solidity in this reasoning, 
nine tenths of what has been so pompously produced, to show 
that the supposed Hebraisms of the NewTestament are in the 
genuine idiom of the Greek tongue, are no better than arrant 
trifling. It was to triflers of this sort that Chrysostom faid 
very appositely, “Ive fen xalayeroueda Sra dierryouevor zpoc “EAAnvess 
emerdarv hgety APOS AUTYS MYWV UV, xororyopaysev amosonay ‘awe auarav, " yee xa~ 
Tnyoeia ‘cutn EYRO IOV. Chrys. Hom. 3. in I Cor. F Ss That we 
““ may not render ourselves ridiculous, arguing thus with 
** Grecians, for our dispute is with them}; let us accuse the 
** Aposties of being illiterate, for this accufation is an en¢o- 
“mium.” Origen goes still farther, and says, Oux acwvaoSnrot 
“ol @ OS TOKOL TUY YavovTFE THY EV ‘OIC ALOTKOATHT!, ATW WlaTas EVEL TW AOYO, 
ean'urn yore. Philoc.c. 4. “ The Apostles, not insensible of 
“ their own defects, profefs themselves to be of the vulgar in 
** speech, but not in knowledge.” 
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‘the writer. Now in this view it is evident, that a 
style and manner may, to readers of one denomina- 
tion, convey the writer’s sentiments with energy as 
well as perspicuity, which, to those of a different de- 
nomination, would convey them feebly, darkly, and, 
when judged by their rules of propriety, improperly. 
This I take to have been actually the case with the 
writers of the New Testament. I speak particularly 
of the historical books. I look upon the language of 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, as better adapted 
to the readers. for whose use the Gospels and Aéts 
were at first composed, than the language of Plato 
or Demosthenes would have been. 

I should, at the same time, think it unreasonable 
to deny that the latter must have been more intelligible 
to an Athenian, and much more pleasing, nervous, 
and animated, than the former. Nay, if such a one 
had even denominated the idiom of the New Testa- 
ment barbarous, I should not have thought it an un- 
pardonable offence. ‘The word indeed sounds harsh- 
ly; but we know that, from the mouths of native 
Greeks, it could only mean that the idiom of that 
book is not conformable to the rules of their gramma- 
rians and rhetoricians, and to the practice of their 
writers of reputation; a concession which we may 
easily make them, without derogating, in the least, 
from the Apostles. and Evangelists ;—a concession 
which (as was observed before) the most learned 
and oratorical of the Greek fathers did not scruple 
to make, In such cases, it is evident, that a native 
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of common sense is a much better judge than a learn- 
ed foreigner **.” 


~ 


§ 14. I expressep myself dubiously of Black- 
wall’s seriousness in affirming that the Oriental idioms, 
with which the sacred authors abound, are highly 
ornamental to their compositions ; because nothing 
can be plainer than that he is indefatigable in contro- 
verting their claims to the greater part of those orna- 
ments. I cannot think he would have willingly in- 
jured them ; yet it is impossible not to perceive, that 
he is at infinite pains, though on the most frivolous 
pretexts 73, to divest them of almost every beauty of 
wy this 

22 Hardly any foreigner of the last century has been more 
conversant with English men and English books than Vol/tazre. 
Yet his knowledge of our language, on which I have been 
told he piqued himself not a little, has not secured him from 
blundering when he attempted to write it. In a letter to 
the Parisians, prefixed to his comedy L’Ecossaise, which he 
thought proper to introduce to the world as a translation, he 
quotes the following sentence as part of a letter he had re- 
ceived from the English author : “ You have quite impoverish- - 
** ed the character of Wasp}; and you have blotted his chas- 
** tisement at the end of the drama.” An Englishman might 
have guessed what he meant by the first clause, but must have 
remained in total darkness about the second, if he had not ex- 
plained himself by subjoining the translation. Vaus avex afai- 
bli le caraGere de Frelon; et vous avex supprime son chaii- 
ment ala fin de la piece. An explanation not less necessary 
to many of his English readers than to his French. 


23 The following is a specimen, Vol. II. Part I. Ch. 2. 
§ 2. “ KereBern xorue in the sacred writers, seemed to some 
** gentlemen 
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this sort ascribed to them by others! I desire only to 
restore to them the merit, of which he has not very con- 
sistently, though I believe with a pious intention, en- 
deavoured to strip them. This critic did not consi- 
der that, when he admitted any Hebraisms in the 
New Testament, he, in effect, gave up the cause. 
That only can be called a Hebraism in a Greek book, 
which, though agreeable to the Hebrew idiom, is not 
so to the Greek. Nobody would ever call that a 
Scotticism which is equally in the manner of both 
Scots and English. Now, such foreign idioms as 
Hebraisms in Greek, Grecisms in Hebrew, or La- 
tinisms in either, come all within the definition of bar- 
barism, and sometimes even of solecism—words 
which have always something relative in their signifi- 
cation ; ; that turn of expression being a barbarism or 
a solecism in one language, which is strictly proper 
in another—and I may add, to one set of hearers, 
which is not so to another. It-is, then, in vain, for 
any one to debate about the application of the names 
barbarism and solecism. | 
~ To do so, is at best, but to wrangle about words, 
after admitting all that is meant by them. The A- 
postle Paul, less scrupulous, does not hesitate, by 
implication 
“« gentlemen conversant in these studies unexampled in the old 
“« Grecians. Indeed it is very rare 3 but it is found in the lofty 
“* Pindar (Nem. Od. 2.) KaraPorny ‘ikea yore” A most extra- 
ordinary way of proving that the phrase KaraGoan xoouu is not un- 
exampled in the old Grecians. About the noun Kerafory no 
doubt was ever made, nor was any doubt made about Koo gos 5 
the question was solely about the phrase. 
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implication, to call every tongue barbarous to those 
who do not understand it. Jf I know not the mean- 
ing of the voice, I shall be a barbarian to him that 
speaketh ; and he that speaketh shall be a barbarian to 
me**, Nor does it make any difference, as appears 
from ‘the whole of the Apostle’s argument, even if 
‘what is spoken be spoken by the Spirit. Surely, 
with equal reason, we may say of those foreign idioms 
in any tongue, which render what is said unintelli- 
gible, or even obscure, to the natives, that, in respect 
of them, they are barbarisms. Nor is it, I think, 
denied, by any judicious person, that there are some 
idiomatical expressions in the New Testament which 
must have puzzled those who were absolute strangers 
to the language of Holy Writ *’. My intention, in 
observing 


4 


24 4 Cor. xiv. 11. 


25 Take the two following for examples: Ovx adwarnge a- 
gx ro Orw wav anuot, Luke, i. 37. and % ay cowsn race cat, Matth. 
xxiv. 22. phrases which, in my apprehension, would not have 
been more intelligible to a Greek author than Arabic or Per- 
sian would have been. Pua for ching, zav x and vaca ex for no 
or none, o*p§ for person, &c. would to him, I suspect, have: 
proved insurmountable obstacles, Indeed the vulgar transla- 
tion of the last phrase is no more Latin than the original is clas- 
sical Greek. Non fieret salva amnis caro, which we may ven- 
ture to afirm would have been no better than a riddle to Ci- 
ceroor Cesar. Castalio has expressed the sense in proper La- 
tin, Nemo prorsus evaderet. Our translators have not unfitly 
kept in their version the one Hebraism flesh for person, to’ 
which our ears are, by scriptural use, familiarised, and not less 
fitly rejefted the other saying, No flesh should be saved; for 

every — 
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observing this, is chiefly to show, that if we would 
enter thoroughly into the idiom of the New Testa- 
ment, we must familiarise ourselves to that of the 
Septuagint; and if we would enter thoroughly into the 
idiomof the Septuagint, we mustaccustom ourselves to 
thestudy, not only of the original of the Old Testament, 
but of the dialeé&t spoken in Palestine, between the re- . 
turn of the Jews from the Babylonish captivity, and the 
destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans ; for this last, 
as well as the Hebrew, has affected the language both 
of the old Greek translation and of the New Testa- 
ment. But of this more afterwards. 


§ 15. Sucu is the origin and the character of the 
idiom which prevails in the writings of the Apostles 
and Evangelists, and the remarkable conformity of 
the new revelation which we have by them, though 
written in a different language, to the idiom of the 
old. It has been distinguished in the former by the 
name Hellenistic, not with critical accuracy, if re- 
gard be had to the derivation of the word, but with 
sufficient exactness, if attention be given to the appli- 
cation which the Hebrews made of the term Helle- 
nist, whereby they distinguished their Jewish bre- 
thren who lived in Grecian cities, and spoke Greek. 
It has been, by some of late, after father Simon of 
the Oratory, more properly termed the Greek of the . 

synagogue. 
svaty body must be sensible that if they had preserved also 
the other idiom in English, and said, 4/7 flesh should not be 
saved, the sense would have been totally altered. This is but 


a small specimen, not the hundredth part of what might be 
produced, on this subject. 


‘ 
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synagogue. It is acknowledged that it cannot strict- 
ly be denominated a separate language, or even dia- 
le&t, when the term dialect is conceived to imply pe- 
culiarities in declension and conjugation. But, with 
the greatest justice, it is denominated a peculiar idi- 
om, being not only Hebrew and Chaldaic phrases 
put in Greek words, but even single Greek words 
used in senses in which they never occur in the writ- 
ings of prophane authors, and which can be learnt 
only from the extent of signification given to some 
Hebrew: or Chaldaic word, corresponding to the 
Greek, in its primitive and most ordinary sense. 
This. difference in idiom constitutes a difficulty of a- 
nother kind from that which is created by a differ- 
ence in dialect ; a difficulty much harder to be sur- 
mounted, as it does not affect the form of the words, 
but the meaning. 


§ 16. Ir is pertinent, however, to observe that 
the above remarks on the Greek of the New Testa- 
ment, do not imply that there was any thing which 
could be called idiomatical or vulgar in the language 
of our Lord himself, who taught always in his mo- 
ther tongue. His Apostles and Evangelists, on the 
contrary, who wrote in Greek, were, in writing, ob- 
liged to translate the instructions received from him 
into a foreign language of a very different structure, 
and for the use of people accustomed to a peculiar 
idiom. The apparently respectful manner in which 
our Saviour was accosted by all ranks of his country- 
men, and in which they spoke of his teaching, shows 

that 
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that he was universally considered as a person of emi- 
nent knowledge and abilities. It was the amazing 
success of his discourses to the people, in command- 
ing the attention and reverence of all who heard him, 
which first awaked the jealousy of the scribes and 
pharisees, 





PART IL. 
The Style and Inspiration. 


WE are not, however, to imagine that, because 
all the writers of the New Testament wrote inthe 
idiom of the synagogue, there is no discernible di- 
versity in their styles. As the same language ad- 
mits a variety of dialects, and even of provincial and 
foreign idioms, so the same dialect and the same idi- 
om is susceptible of a variety of styles. The style of 
Paul has something peculiar, by which, in my opi- 
nion, there would be no difficulty in distinguishing 
him from any other writer. A discerning reader 
would not readily confound the style of Luke with 
that of either of the evangelists who preceded him, 
Matthew or Mark; and still less limagine would he 
mistake the Apostle John’s diction for that of any other 
penman of the New Testament. The same differences 
of style will be discovered by one who is but mode- 
rately conversant in Hebrew, in the writers of the 
Old Testament. In it we have still greater variety 

than 
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than in the New. Some of the books are written m 
prose, and some in verse: and in each, the diffe- 
rences between one book and another are consider- 
able. In the book of Job, for stance, the charac- 
ter of the style is remarkably peculiar. What can 
be more dissimilar in this respect, though both are 
excellent in their kind, than the towering flights of 
‘the sublime Isaiah, and the plaintive strains of the 
pathetic Jeremiah? In the books of Scripture, we 
can specify the concise style and the copious, the e- 
levated and the simple, the aphoristic and the diffuse. 
The difference, I own, is not so remarkable in 
translations as in the original. The reason will be 
evident on a little reflection. Every man, and conse- 
quently every translator has his peculiar diction and 
manner, which will rarely fail to affect, not only his 
own compositions, but also the versions he makes 
from other authors. In every version of the Bible, 
therefore, wherein the different books have the same 
translator, there will be more or less of an assimilating 
quality, by which the works translated are brought, in . 
point of expression, to bear some resemblance to 
the ordinary style of the translator. Now, by being 
all brought nearer the same thing, they are brought 
nearer one another. Translation, therefore, is a sort 
of leveller. By its means, generally, not always (for 
some can adapt themselves to different styles more 
easily than others), the lofty is depressed, the humble 
elevated, the looser strains are confined, and the la- 
conic rendered more explicit. The learned reader 
will be sensible of the justness of this remark, when 
‘ he 
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he reflects how much more distinguishable the styles 
of the sacred penmen above mentioned are in their 
own language, than even in the best translations ex- 
tant. Add to this, that if, of any two sacred authors 
who differ greatly in their style, we compare together 
some passages, as they are rendered in the same 
translation, we shall commonly find the sameness of 
the translator’s style more remarkable in them all, 
than the differences there may be of the styles of the 
authors. We shall be oftner at a loss to discover, 
in the quotations, (if the recollection of the senti- 
ments do not assist us) Isaiah and Amos, Matthew 
and John, than to recognise Castalio and Beza, the 
Vulgate and Junius. Every translator, however, is 
not equally chargeable with this fault. 1 think none 
indeed so much as Castalio. 


§ 2. But it may be asked, How is this diversity 
in the diction of the sacred penmen reconcilable with 
the idea of inspiration? Is not the style of all inspir- 
ed writers the same, as being the style of the same 
Spirit by which they were alike directed? That m 
some sense the style of all those writers is the style 
of the Holy Spirit who spoke by them, and was the 
same in them all, is not to be denied; but that the | 
Holy Spirit should always employ the same style in | 
conveying celestial truths to men, is no more neces- 
sary than that he should always use the same lan- 
guage. People do not sufficiently advert, when they | 
speak on this subject, to the difference between the | 
expression and the sentiment, but strangely confound | 

these, 


| 
} 
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these, as though they were the same; yet no two 
things can be more widely different. ‘The. truths 
implied in the sentiments, are essential, immutable, 
and have an intrinsic value: the words which-com- 
pose the expression, are in their nature. circumstan- 
tial, changeable, and have no other value than what 
they derive from the arbitrary conventions of men. 
That the Holy Spirit would guide the minds of the 
sacred penmen in such a manner as to prevent their 
.adopting terms unsuitable to his design, or which 
might obstruét his purpose; and that, in other re- 
spects, he would accommodate himself to their man- 
ner and diction, is both reasonable in itself, and ren- 
dered unquestionable, by the works themselves, which 
have the like charatteristic differences of style that 
we find in other literary productions. . 

Can it be accounted more strange that the Holy 
Spirit should, by the prophet Amos, address usin the 
style of a shepherd, and by Daniel, in that of a cour- 
tier, than that by the one, he should speak to us in 
Hebrew, and by tae other, in Chaldee? It is as rea- 
sonable to think that the Spirit of God would accom- 
modate himself to the phraseology and diétion, as 
to the tone of voice and pronunciation, of those 
whom he was pleased to enlighten; for it cannot be 
denied that the pronunciation of one person, in utter- 
ing a prophecy, might be more articulate, more au- 
dible, and more affecting than that of another—in 
like manner as one style has more harmony, ele- 
gance, and perspicuity, than another. Castalio says 
justly, “ Res dictat Spiritus, verba quidem et lin- 

: _ guam 
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& guam loquenti aut scribenti liberam permitiit ** ;” 
which is to the same purpose with what Jerom had 
said more than a thousand years before—* Nec pu- 
“* temus in verbis scripturarum evangelium esse, sed 
“© in sensu*’.” Allow me to add the testimony of a 
late writer of our own—than whom none has done 
more to make men apprehend the meaning, and re: 
lish the beauties of the sacred poesy: “ Hoc ita sa- 
** cris vatibus tribuimus, ut nihil derogemus Divini 
Spiritus afflatui : etst suam interea vim propria 
cujusque scriptoris nature atque imgenio conceda- 
mus. Negue enim instinctu divino ita concitatur 
* vatis animus, ué protinus obruatur hominis indoles : 
* attolluntur et eriguntur, non extinguuntur aut oc- 


iss 


ce 


ce 


© cultantur naturalis ingeni facultates ; et quanquam 


“ Mosis, Davidis, et Isaie, scripta semper spirent - 
“<< guiddam tam excelsum tamque celeste, ut plane 
** yideantur divinitus edita, nihilo tamen minus in its 
“* Mosem, Davidem, et Isaiam, semper agnosci- 
<6 mus 78,?? 
' § 3. In this there was. an eminent disparity be- 
tween the prophets of God and those among the: 
Pagans, said to be possessed of the spirit of Python, 
VOL. I. G or 


26 * The Spirit didtates the things, leaving the words and 
language free to the speaker or the writer.’ Defensio contra 
Bezam. 


- 27 Let us not imagine that the gospel consists in the 


words of Scripture, but in the sense.”” Comment, in Epist. ad 
Gal. cap. 1. : 


23 De Sacra Poési Heb. Prel, xvi. 
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or spirit of divination. ‘These are reported to have 
uttered their predictions in what is called extasy or 


‘trance, that is, whilst they underwent a temporary 


suspension both of their reason and of their senses. 
Accordingly they are represented as mere machines, 
not acting but a€ted upon, and passive like the flute 
into which the musician blows. ‘This is what has 
been called organic inspiration. In imitation of one 
remarkable class of these, the sorcerers and sooth- 
sayers among the Jews (who, like those of the same 
craft among Pagans, reaped considerable profit from 
abusing the credulity of the rabble), had acquired a 
wonderful mode of speaking, in which they did not 
appear to employ the common organs of speech, and 


were thence termed eyyaspyuudor, ventrilogut, belly- 


speakers. It is in allusion to this pratice that Isaiah 
denominates them the wizzards *° that peep and that 
mutter, whose speech seemed to rise out of the ground, 
and to whisper out of the dust *°. 

Totally different was the method of the prophets 
of the true God. The matter, or all that concerned 
the thoughts, was given them: what concerned the 
manner, or enunciation, was left to themselves. The 
only exception the Rabbies mention is Balaam, whose 
prophecy appeared to them to have been emitted in 
spite of himself. But this case, if it was as they ima- 
gine, which may be justly doubted, was extraordi- 
nary. In all other cases, the prophets had, when 
PRopheang, the same command over their own ac- 

tions, 
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°9 Haiah, viii, 19. _ 3° Tfaiah, xxix. 4 
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tions, over their members and organs, as at other 
times. ‘They might speak, or forbear; they might 
begin, and desist, when they pleased; they might 
decline the task assigned them, and disobey the di- 
vine command. No doubt when they atted thus, 
they sinned very heinously, and were exposed to the | 
wrath of Heaven. Of the danger of such disobedi-— 
ence we have two signal examples, in the prophet | 
who was sent to prophesy against the altar erected by | 
Jeroboam at Bethel, and in the prophet Jonah. 

But that men continued still free agents, and had 
it in their power to make a very injudicious use of 
the spiritual gifts and illuminations which they. had 
received from above, is manifest from the regulations, — 
on this subject, established. by the Apostle Paul, in. 
the church of Corinth. The words wherewith he 
concludes his diretions on this topic are very appo- 
site tomy present purpose. The spirits of the pro- 
-phets, says he 3", are subject to the prophets. Such is 
the difference between those who are guided by the 
Spirit of Truth, and those who are under the influ- 
ence of a spirit of error. ‘There is therefore no rea- 
son to doubt that the sacred writers were permitted — 
to employ the style and idiom most: familiar to them, 
in delivering the truths with which they were inspi- 
red. ‘So far only they were over-ruled, in point of 
expression, by the divine Spirit, that nothing could 
be introduced tending, in any way, to obstruct the 
intention of the whole. And sometimes, especially 

G2 m 
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in the prediction of future events, such terms would 
be suggested, as would, even beyond the prophet’s 
apprehension, conduce to further that end. ‘The great 
object of divine regard, and subject of revelation, is 
things, not words. And were it possible to obtain a 
translation of scripture absolutely faultless, the trans- 
lation would be, in all respects, as valuable as the 
original. 

§ 4. Bur is not this dodtrine, it may be said, lia- 
ble to an objeétion also from the gift of tongues con- 
ferred on the Apostles and others, for the promulga- 
tion of the gospel ? In the languages with which those 
primitive ministers were miraculously furnished, it 
may be objected, they could not have any style of 
their own, as astyle is purely the effeét of habit, and 
of insensible imitation. This objection, however, is 
easily obviated : First, as they received by inspiration 
those tongues only, whereof they had previously no 
knowledge, it is not probable, at least it is not cer- 
tain, that this gift had any place in the writings of 
the New Testament: that inmost of them it had not, 
is nianifest. But, 2dly, if in some it had, the most 
‘natural supposition is, first, that the knowledge of 

the tongtie, wherewith the Holy Ghost inspired the 
sacred writers, must have been, in them, precisely 
such a’ knowledge and such a readiness in finding 
words and expressions, as is, in others, the effet of 
daily practice. ‘This is even a necessary consequence 
of supposing that the language itself, and not the 
words of particular speeches (according to Dr. Mid- 
| | dleton’s — 
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dleton’s notion **), was the gift of the Spirit: 2dly, 
‘That their acquaintance with the tongue, supernatu- 
rally communicated, must have been such as would 
render their teaching in it best adapted to the appre- 
hensions of the people with whom they would be most 
conversant, or such as they would have most readi- 
ly acquired among them in the natural -way. Now 
on this hypothesis, which appears on many accounts 
the most rational, the influence of habit, of native 
idiom, and of particular genius and turn of thinking, 
‘would be the same on the writer’s style as though he 
had acquired the language in the ordinary way. 

_ As to the hypothesis of the author above mention- 
ed, it is not more irrational in itself, than it is desti- 
tute of evidence. It is irrational, as it excludes the 
primary use, the conversion of the nations, for which, 
by the general acknowledgment of Christians in all 
ages, the gift of tongues was bestowed on the Apos- 
tles, and represents this extraordinary power, as serv- 
ing merely to astonish the hearers, the only purpose, 
according to him, for which it ever was exerted. 
And as to evidence, the great support of his system 
is an argument which has been sufficiently consider; 
ed already, the defects of the style of the sacred wri- 
ters, when examined by the rules of the rhetoricians, 
and the example of the orators of Athens. For, be- 
~ cause Cicero and the Greek philosophers were of o- 
pinion, that if Jupiter spoke Greek, he would speak 
like Plato, the learned do€tor cannot conceive that a 
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style so unlike Plato’s as that of the Evangelists, can 
be the language of inspiration, or be accounted wor- 
thy of God. It was not, we find, peculiar to the 
Greeks, or to the apostolic age, toset too high a va- 
-lue on the'words which man’s wisdom teacheth. Nor 
was it only in the days of Samuel, that men needed 
to be taught that the Lord seeth not as.man seeth 33, 


33 1 Sam. Xvi. 7, 
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DISSERTATION THE SECOND. 


THE CAUSES TO WHICH THE PRINCIPAL  DIFFE- 
RENCES IN LANGUAGES ARE IMPUTABLE;5 THE 
ORIGIN OF THE CHANGES PRODUCED ON THE 
LANGUAGE AND THE IDIOM OF THE JEWS, AND 
THE PRINCIPAL DIFFICULTIES TO BE ENCOUN- 
TERED IN TRANSLATING THE SACRED BOOKS. 


- 


PART! 


The Causes of the Differences in Languages. 


WHEN we compare one tongue with another, if 
We enter critically into the genius and powers of 
each, we shall find that neither the only nor the 
chief difference is that which is most obvious, and 
- consists in the sounds or words employed, the in- 
flexions, the arrangement, and the construction. 
These may soon be learnt from a tolerable grammar, 
and are to be considered as affecting only the form 
of the language. ‘There are others, which more in- 
timately affecting its spirit, it requires a nicer dis- 
cernment to distinguish. These serve much more 
to charaéterise, both the language, and the people 
who speak it. Indeed, the knowledge of one of 
these has a great effect in advancing the knowledge 
of the other. We may say, with the greatest justice, 
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that as, on the one hand, the real character of a na- 
tion will not be thoroughly understood by one whe 
is a perfect stranger to their tongue; so, on the 
other, the exact import of many of the words and 
combination of words, made use of in the language, 
will never be perfeétly comprehended by one who 
knows nothing of the character of the people, who 
is totally unacquainted with the history of their reli- 
gion, law, polity, arts, manners, and customs. Who- 
ever, therefore, would be a proficient in either kind, 
must be a student in both. It is evident, that’the. 
particulars enumerated, or whatever regards the re- 
ligion,. the laws, the constitution, and the manners 
of a people, operate powerfully on their sentiments ; 
and these have a principal effeat, first on the associa- 
tions of ideas formed in their minds in relation to 
character and to whatever is an object of abstraét re- 
fletion ; secondly, on the formation of words, and 
combination of phrases, by which these associations 
are expressed. But this will be better understood 
from. what follows. ; 


§ 2. THERE are certain words, in every language, 
to which there are other words perfe&tly correspond- 
ing, in other languages. There are certain words, 
in every language, which but imperfeétly corres- 
ponds to any of the words of other languages. There 
are certain words, in every language, to which there 
is nothing, in some other languages, in any degree, 
correspondent. I shall exemplify these three classes 

in 
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in Greek, Latin, and English, which will sufficient- 
ly illustrate my meaning. 


§ 3. In all languages, the words whereby the 
obvious productions of nature, and the plainest dis- 
tinctions of genera and species known to the people 
are signified, correspond respeétively to one another. 
Thus to the Greek words ‘yAsoc, ccAyyy, oss devdpoy, 
asTOG, aumcAoc, Aitoc, the Latin words, sol, luna, 
avis, arbor, aquila, vitis, lapis, and the English, 
soon, moon, bird, tree, eagle, vine, stone, are perfectly, 
equivalent in signification ; and we are sure that we 
can never mistake in rendering the Greek word 
‘yAws, Wherever it occurs, into Latin, by the word 
sol, and into English, by the word sun. The same 
thing holds true of the other terms in the three lan- 
guages, taken severally, in the order in which I have 
placed them. 

- To this class we must add the names of natural 
and obvious relations, as warp, pntne, ‘vios, Juyarne, 
 WeADoc, adeAy, to which the Latin words pater, 
mater, filius, filia, frater, soror, and the English 
words. father, mother, son, daughter, brother, sister, 
perfectly correspond. 

To the same class we ought also to assign those 
words whereby the most common and necessary pro- 
du€tions of the mechanic arts are expressed: for 
though, in different countries, and distant ages, there 
are considerable ‘differences in the fashion and ap- 
pearance of their productions ; we attend solely, in 
translating, to the principal uses which a piece of 

work 
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work was intended to answer. Consequently, when 
in these we find an entire coincidence, we, without 
further examination, pronounce the names equiva- 
lent. Thus oie, vave, xAsvny in Greek, and domus, 
navis, lectus, in Latin, answer sufficiently to house, 
ship, bed, in English, on account of the coincidence 
in use of the things signified, notwithstanding the 
less important differences in structure and workman- 
ship. . : 

These, however, are not entirely on the same 
footing with natural objects, in which there is every- 
where, and in every age, a more perfe&t uniformity. 
The names (:/3Au0y, liber, book, are in most cases suit- 
ed toone another. But as the-books of the ancients 
were in outward form and construdtion very. different 
from ours; when we find any thing advanced con- 
cerning 3:/3Acy in Greek, or //ber in Latin, with an 
evident allusion to the outward make, we know that 
the English word book is not a proper version. Thus 
the words soavog omen weir we BifSaroy eiducropsevoy 345 
_ if rendered, “ heaven departed as a book that is rol- 
** led up,” would not be intelligible, though nothing 
conveys a more distin image than the words in the 
original, Their book consisted of long scrolls, com- 
monly of parchment, sewed or pasted together, and 
fastened at the ends to two rollers. Our translators 
properly therefore employed here the more general 
word scrol/, which perfectly conveys the meaning. 
Again, the word (ay occurs in an application 

wherein 
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wherein the term bo0/ could not be rightly appre- 
hended by a mere English reader: BiGAcoy 15/00 
pero srwctey not omicwey *, in the common version, 
a book written within and on the back-side. To 
such a reader, the last term thus applied would be 
understood to mean the cover, which is not very fit 
for being written on, and could, besides, contain 
no more than might have been contained in one ad- 
ditional leaf, though the book had consisted of a 
thousand leaves. Now the long scrolls or books of 
the ancients were seldom written but on one side, 
here said to be cowSey, within, because that side was 
turned inwards in rolling. When any of these 
scrolls was written on both sides, it contained twice 
as much as if written in the usual way *°. The-chief 
intention of the Prophet in mentioning this circum- 
stance, must have been to signify that this volume was 
replete with information, and that its contents were 
not to be measured by its size. But notwithstand- 
ing the exceptions in a few particular cases, the 
names of the common productions of the most ne- 
cessary arts, may be considered as so far at least 
corresponding to each other in most languages, as - 
not to throw any difficulty, worth mentioning in the 
way of a translator. 


§ 4, 


35 Rey. v. 1. 


36 A book executéd in this manner the Greeks called oie. 
Qeypag@, which is thus expressed by Juvenal, “ Scriptus et in 
** tergo.””. Sat. I. 
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§ 4. Tue second class above mentioned, is of 
those words which, in one language, do, but imper- 
fe€tly, correspond to any of the words of another 
language compared with it. Of this kind will be 
found, if properly attended to, most of the terms 
relating to morals, to the passions and matters of 
sentiment, or to the objects of the reflex and inter- 
nal senses, in regard to which, it is often impossible 
to find words in one language, that are exaétly equi- 
valent to those of another. This holds in all lan- 
guages, less or more, according as there is more or 
less, uniformity, in the constitution, religion, and 
laws, of the nations whose languages are compared ; 
on which constitution, religion, and laws, as was 
observed, the sentiments, manners, and customs of 
the people, in a great measure, depend. Herein 
consists one principal difficulty which translaters, if 
persons of penetration, have to encounter. Finding 
it sometimes impossible to render fully the sense of 
their author, they are constrained (if I may borrow a 
term from the mathematicians) to do the best they 
can by approximation. 

To come to examples: To the Greek words 
exper, TWPOT WY, ery HETELO Deovyris, EAsoc, the Latin 
words, virtus, temperantia, continentia, prudentia, 
nusericordia, are not entirely equivalent ; still less 
the English words virtue, temperance, continence, pru- 
dence, mercy: for, though these last are manifestly 
formed from the Latin words, one would think that, 
by being adopted into another country, they had all, 
more or less, changed their nature with the climate. 


Those 
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Those persons whose knowledge, in such matters, 
is but superficial, will not enter readily into these sen- 
timents. They are accustomed to consider certain 
words, in the different languages, as respectively cor- 
respondent. The grammars, lexicons, and common 
translations, lead them to conclude so, and they en- 
quire no further. _ But those who are conversant 
with authors of reputation, in these different tongues, 
will need no arguments to convince them of the truth 
of what has been advanced. 
Who knows not that the Latin word virtus would, 
m many instances, be but weakly, not to say impro- 
-perly, rendered by the English word wirtue ; as that 
word, in Roman authors, comes often nearer the 
import of what we call valour or fortitude, sometimes 
even brute force 2? We should not readily ascribe vzr- 
tue to wild beasts; yet Tacitus so applies the term 
vtrtus: “ Fera animalia, st clausa teneas, virtutis 
obliviscuntur.’ And if some of our words have too 
great latitude of signification to answer always to their 
Latin etymons; some have, on the contrary, too 
little. For example, the English word temperance 
is too confined in meaning to answer to the Latin fem- 
perantia, which implies moderation in every desire, 
and is defined by Cicero, in one place, ‘ moderatto 
cupiditatum rationi obediens *” ;?? and in another, 
“© temperantia est que in rebus aut expetendis aut fu- 
<< siendis, rationem ut sequamur, monet **.”” Now all 
that is implied in the English word is almost only that 
species 


37 De Fin. 1. ii, 38 De Fin. 1, i, 
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_ species which he denominates “* cemperantia in victu:” 
And, though the differences may not beso consider- 
able in all the other related words above mentioned, 
it were easy to shew that they cannot, in every in- 
stance, ‘be made to tally. 

It-requires, indeed, but a very small skill in. = 
guages to enable us to discover that etymology is of- 
ten a very unsafe guide to the proper acceptation of 
aterm. It wilf not be doubted that the Latin word 
sobrius is the root of the English word sober, and their 
term honestum of our term honesty ; but every body 
knows that the related words, in the two languages, 
will not always answer to each other. Nay, to shew, 
in the strongest manner, how much more difficult it 
is, thanis commonly imagined, to apprehend the pre- 
cise import, and proper application, of words of this 
order in dead languages, I shall transcribe a short pas- 
sage from the fourth book of the Tusculan Questions, 
where the author explains the generic word «eritudo, 
with the various names of species comprehended un- 
der it. Amongst other observations are the follow- 
ing: “ Meritudo est opinio recens mali presentis, in 
** quo demittt contrahique animo rectum esse videatur. 
“ Aeritudini subjiciuntur angor, meror, dolor, luc- 
* tus, erumna, aflictatio: angor est egritudo premens, 
“ meror egritudo flebilis, erumna egritudo laboriosa, 


“ dolor egritudo crucians, afflictatio egritudo cum - 


“ vexatione corporis, luctus egritudo ex ejus qui carus 


“ fuerat, interitu acerbo.” “ Let any one,’’ says: 


D’Alembert 2’, “ examine ‘this passage with atten- 


“ tion, 


39 Sur ?Harmonie des Langues, et sur la Latinité des Mo- 
dernes. 
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“tion, and say honestly, whether, if he had not 
« known of it, he would have had any idea of these 
« nice shades of signification ‘here marked ; ‘and whe- 
“‘ ther he would not have been much embarrassed, 
“had he been writing a dictionary, to. distinguish 
* with accuracy the words egritudo, meror, dolor, 
“ anzor, luctus, erumna, afflictatio. Yf Cicero, the 
“* greatest philosopher as well as orator ‘that’ ever 
“¢ Rome produced, had composed a book of Latin 
*¢ synonymas, such as that which Abbé Girard did 
“ of French; and if this work had but now. for the 
“¢ first time been produced in a circle of modern Lati- 
* nists, I imagine it would have greatly confounded 
* them, in showing them how defedtive their know- 
“< ledge is of a subject of which they thought them- 
*< selves masters.” 

I have brought this quotation, not to support D’A- 
lembert’s opinion, who maintains that it is-impossible 
for any modern to write Latin with purity ;\ but only 
to shew how much nicer a matter it is than is com- 
monly supposed, to enter critically into the peculia- 
rities of a dead language. It might be easily shown, 
were it necessary, that distinctions like those now il- 
lustrated in the nouns, obtain also in the verbs of dif- 
ferent languages. Under this class those words also 
may be comprehended which are not barely the names ‘ 
of certain things, or signs of particular ideas, but 
which express also the affection or disposition of the 

speaker, towards the thing signified. In every lan- 
suage, we shall find instances wherein the same thing 
has different names, which are not perfectly synony- 
| mous 3 
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mous; for though there be an identity of subject, there 
is a difference of manner, wherein the speaker appears 


_ affected towards it. One term will convey the idea 


with contempt, another with abhorrence, a third with 
some relish, a fourth with affection, and a fifth with 
indifference. Of this kind are the diminutives and 
amplificatives which abound so much in the Greek, 
and Italian, languages. 

It is this principally which justifies Girard’s obser- 


vation, that there are much fewer words in any lan- 


‘ 


guage which are, in all respects, synonymous than 
is commonly imagined. And it is this which makes 
the selection of apposite words so much, and so just- 
ly, the study ofan orator : for when he would ope- 
rate on the passions of his hearers, it is of the last con- 
sequence, that the terms he employs not only convey 


the idea of the thing signified, which may be called 


the primary use ; but that, along with it, they insi- 
nuate into the minds of the hearers, the passion of 
the speaker, whatever it be, love, or hatred, admira- 
tion or contempt, aversion or desire. This, though 
the secondary use of the word, is not the less essen- 
tial to his design. It is chiefly from the associated 
affection that these different qualities of synonymous 
words taken notice of by Quintilian must be consider- 
ed as originating: “ Sed cum idem frequentissime. 
“ plura significent, quod cvveyupia vocatur, jam sunt 
“ aha alis honestiora, sublimiora, nitidiora, jucundt- 
** ora, vocaliora.” The last is the only epithet which 
regards merely the sound. The following will serve 
for an example of such English synonymas, public 

speaker, 
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speakér, orator, declaimer, haranguer, holder-forth. 
The subject of them all is the same; being what the 
first expression, public speaker, simply denotes ; the 
second expresses also admiration in the person who 
uses it; the third conveys disapprobation, by hinting 
that it is the speaker’s object rather to excite the pas- 
sions, than to convince the judgment; the fourth is 
disrespetful, and the fifth contemptuous. 

But there is a \difference in words called synony- 
mous, arising from the customary application, even 
when they imply little or nothing of either sentiment 
or affection. The three words, death, decease, demise, 
all denote the same thing. The first is the simple and 
familiar term; the second is formal, being much 
employed in proceedings at law ; the third is ceremo- 
nious, and scarcely used of any but princes and gran- 
dees. There are also some words peculiar to poetry, 
some’to burlesque, which it is needless here to spe- 
cify. From-these observations we learn that, in writ- 
ings where words of this second class frequently oc- 
cur, it is impossible} in a consistency with either 
perspicuity, or propriety, to translate them uniform- 
ly, by the same terms, like those of the first.. For, 
as has been observed, they, are such as do not per- 
fectly correspond with the terms of a different tongue- 
You may find a word that answers exactly to the 
word in question in one acceptation, that will not 
suit it in another; though for this purpose some o- 
_ ther term miay be found equally well adapted. 

It was too servile an attempt in the first transla- 
tors of the Old Testament (at least of the Pentateuch, 
WOE: Le H for 
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for the whole does not appear to have been translat- 
ed at one time, or by the same persons), at this rigid 
uniformity in rendering the same Hebrew words by 
the same Greek words, which has given such a pecu- 
liarity- -of idiom to the style of the Septuagint, and 
‘which, issuing thence as from its fountain, has infect- 
ed, more or less, all the writings of the New Testa- 
ment. I might observe further, that there are some 
words, in the original, by no means synonymous, 
which have been, almost uniformly, rendered by the 
same term, partly, perhaps, through not adverting 
sufficiently to some of the nicer differences of signifi- 
cation, partly through a desire of avoiding, as much 
as possible, in the translation, whatever might look 
like comment or paraphrase. Of this I shall have oc- 
casion to take notice afterwards. 


§ 5. Tue third class above mentioned is of those 
words, in the language of every nation, which are 
- not capable of being translated into that of any peo- 
ple, who have not a perfec conformity with them 
in those customs which have given rise to those words. 
Such are the names of weights, measures, and coins, 
which are, for the most part, different in different 
countries. Thereisno way that a translator, can pro- 
perly take in such «cases, but to retain the original 
term, and give the explanation in the margin. This 
is the way which has actually been taken, perhaps in 
all the translations of the Old ‘Testament. - To sub- 
_Stitute for the original term a definition or circum- 
locution, if the word frequently occur, would en- 
' ° cumbez 
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eumber the style with an offensive multiplicity oi 
words, and awkward repetitions, and thereby de- _ 
stroy at once its simplicity, vivacity, and even per- 
spicuity. In this:class we must also rank the names 
of the particular rites, garments, modes, exercises, 
or diversions, to which there is nothing similar 
among those into whose language the version is to 
be made. Of this class there are several words re- 
tained in the common English translation ; some of 
which, by reason of their frequency have been long 
since naturalized amongst us; as synagogue, sabbath, 
jubiiee, purim, ephod, homer, ephah, shekel, gerah, 
teraphim, urim and thummim, phylacteries, cheru- 
bim, scraphim, and a few others. 

Beside these, often the names of offices, judica- 
tories, sects, parties, and the like, scarcely admit of 
being transferred into a version in any other manner. 
It must be owned, however, that in regard to some 
of these, especially offices, it is a matter of greater 
nicety than is commonly imagined, to determine 
when the name ought to be rendered in the transla- 
tion by a term imperfectly corresponding, and when ~ 
it ought to be retained. What makes the chief dif- 
ficulty here is, that there are offices, in every state, 
and in every constitution, which are analagous to those 
of other states and constitutions, in many material 
circumstances, though they differ in many others. It 
is not always easy to say, whether the resemblances 

‘or the peculiarities preponderate. If the former, the 
word ought to be translated, if the latter, it ought 
to be retained. The inconveniency of an excess in 

H 2 the 
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the first way is, that it may lead the reader into mis- 

takes ; that of an excess in the second is, that it oc- 
casions obscurity, and by the too frequent inter- ' 
spersion of uncouth and foreign words, gives the 
appéarance of barbarism to a version. 

It may be said, however, in general, that the lat- 
ter is the safer error of the two. Not only does the 
speciality of the case afford a sufficient apology for 
the use of such words; but if either the dignity of 
the nation, which is. the subjeét, or our connexion 
with the people, or interest in their history, shall 
familiarize us to their institutions and customs, the 
barbarism of the terms will vanish of course. Who 
considers now these names of Roman magistracies, 
‘consil, pretor; edile, censor, questor, dictator, tri- 
bunes as barbarous? Yet they are not the names of 
offices amongst us correspondent, or similar, to those 
among the Romans. To have employed, instead of 
them, mayor, alderman, sheriff, Xc. we should have 
justly thought much more exceptionable. I have 
heard of a Dutch translator of Cesar’s Commen- 
taries, who always rendered consul, burgomaster, 
and in the same taste, the name of all the other of- 
ficers and magistrates of Rome. A version of this 
kind would appear to us ridiculous. 


§ 6. Ir is almost unnecessary to observe, that 
the two last are the only classes of words wherein 
the student will find any thing that can greatly puzzle 
him. A mere schoolboy, with the help of his gram- 
mar and lexicon, may acquire all that is requisite for _ 
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the just interpretation of the words of the first class. 
Those of the third, it is manifest, are not to be un- | 
derstood by us without a previous knowledge of the 
religious and political constitutions of the country, 
together with their ceremonies and usages; and 
those of the second, which is the matter of the great- 
est delicacy of all, cannot be thoroughly apprehend- 
ed without an acquaintance with the national charac- 
ter, that is, the prevalent cast of mind, manners, 
and sentiments of the people. So much is necessary © 
in order to be master of the language of any coun- 
try ; and of so much importance it is, in order clear- 
ly to comprehend the style of Scripture, to be well 
acquainted with whatever concerns the Jewish nation, . 





PART I. 


The Origin of the Changes in the Idiom of the Jews. 


Ir is true that, as the New Testament is written in 
Greek, it must be of consequence that we be able to 
enter critically into the ordinary import of the words 
of that tongue, by being familiarized to the genius 
and charaéter of those who spoke. it. But from 
what has been observed it is evident that though, 
in several cases, this knowledge may be eminent- 
ly useful, it will not suffice; nay, in many cases it 
will be of little or no significancy. Those words, in 

ae ee particular, 


é 
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particular, which have been in most familiar use 
with the old interpreters, and have been current in 
the explanations given in the Hellenistical synagogues ' 
and schools, have, with their naturalization among 
the Israelites, acquired in the Jewish use, if I may 
be allowed the expression, an infusion of the national 
spirit. ‘Though the words therefore are Greek, Jew- 
ish erudition is of more service than Grecian, for 
bringing us to the true acceptation of them in the 
sacred writings. Would you know the full import 
of the words ‘wy:acoc, for example, and Siccorvvy 
in the New Testament? It will be in vain to rum- 
mage the classics. ‘Turn to the pages of the Old 
Testament. It will-avail little to recur to the Greek 
roots ‘a-yiog and dix. Examine the extent given to 
the signification of the Hebrew roots WP kadash, 
and PIS ¢fadak, which have given occasion to the 
introduétion of those Greek terms into the transla- 
tion of the Seventy. 


§ 2. Cxassicay use, both in Greek, and in 
Latin, is not only, in this study, sometimes unavail- 
able, but may even mislead. The sacred use, and 
the classical, are often very different. We know 

the import of the word sanctitas in the Vulgate and 

in ecclesiastical writers, and that it answers exactly 

enough to our own. word sanctity derived from it, 

¥et from Cicero’s account, it is plain that, in mo- 

dern European tongues, we have no word corre- 

sponding to it in its primitive and classical use. 
* Aouiras,” says he, “ tripartita dicitur esse. U- = 
| € na: 
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“a ad superos deos, altera ad manes, tertia ad 
“< homines pertinere ; prima pietas, secunda sancti- 
“¢ fas, tertia justitia nominatur *°.’’ According to 
him, therefore, the Latin word sanctitas imports e- 
quity or suitable regards towards the infernal gods. 
But, in no instance, does the’ classical sense of a 
word differ more from that which it has invariably 
in the sacred pages, than in the term razrewog, which, - 
with the former, is always expressive of a bad qua- 
lity, with the latter, of a good. With us, it is a vir- 
tue, with them, it was a vice. Nor can it be justly 
affirmed that the word expressed the same disposi- 
tion of mind, with Pagans, as with Jews and Chris- 
tians, and that the only difference was, in the opini- 
on or judgment formed concerning this disposition ; 
that the former looked upon it with a favourable eye, 
the latter with an unfavourable. For this is far from 
being the case. ‘The quality of which it is expres- 
sive, in classical use; is totally different from that 
which it expresses, in the sacred writings. In the 
first it corresponded exactly to, and was commonly 
translated by, the Latin humilis, which. in profane 
authors, always conveys a bad meaning, and de- 
notes such a feeble, mean, and abject temper, as is 
the very reverse of that fortitude, that superiority 
to death, shame, and pain, which the law of Christ 
so peremptorily exacts, and with which the faith of 
Christ so powerfully inspires the genuine disciple. 
Tomeworns, the abstract, is comprised by Aristotle “ 
H 4 under 


4° Topica, Gt Ileer occeray nat narnia, 
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under pntenbuyse, pusillanimity ; or, as explained by 
lexicographers, “ animus demissus et abjectus ;” and 
contrasted to pesryocrobungtocs magnanimity, “ anime 

elsitudo.” And to evince that the Latin term, in 
heathen authors, has the same meaning with the 
Greek, I need no better authority than Cicero, who 
bays: i s'8 Sugeumbere doloribus, eosque /wmili ani- 
“¢ mo imbecilloque ferre miserym est, ob eamque 
‘¢ debilitatem animi, multi parentes, multi amicos, 


Lal 


nan 


 nonnulli patriam, plerique autem seipsos penitus 
** perdiderunt.’? To this.-he opposes, ‘* Robustus 
“¢ animus et excelsus, qui omni est liber cura et an- 
*« gore, cum et mortem contemnit,”’ &c. The tem- 
per of mind here condemned by Cicero, every 
Christian will condemn as much as he; and the ap- 
plication of the term humilis to this temper, is a de- 
monstration, that, with him, the word was the sign 
of an idea very different from that, of which it has’ 
since, in conformity to the style of the Italic trans- 
lation, been made the sign, by ecclesiastical authors. 
We may observe, by the way, that the English 
wotd humiz/y, though borrowed directly from the La- 
fin, conveys not the classical, but the scriptural sense of 
the word tasreworne or TomewoDesowny which Castalio, 
over-zealous for the Latinity of his style, never ren- 
ders humilitas, but always imodestia. This word me- 
.destia, however, does not express adequately the 
sense of the original. Adodesty relates only to the 
opinion of men, humility relates also, and principally, 


to 


42 De Finibus, 1. i. 
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to the unerring judgment of God; and includes such 


a combination of qualities as no species of polytheism 
could give a foundation for. It implies, along with | 
a modest self-diffidence, a sense of unworthiness in | 


the sight of God, accompanied with a profound ve- 
neration of his perfections. Accordingly piety, 
meekness, and modesty, make, if I may so express 
myself, the principal figures in the groupe. So far 
from involving any thing of that weak timidity and 
irresolution expressed in the passage quoted from the 
_philosopher, as comprehended in the classical sense 
of the term humilis ; it, on the contrary, implies, in 


5 


\ 


every situation, a submission to the will of Heaven, » 


without repining or reserve, founded in a conscious- 
ness of one’s own ignorance of what is best, upon the 
whole, and an unshaken confidence in the goodness, 
wisdom, and power of God, by whose providence 
all events are over-ruled. ; 

This is one of those terms which, in the mouth 
of a Jew or a Christian, an idolater could not com- 
prehend, till he had previously acquired some no- 
tion of the Biblical theology.’ To some people it 
may appear strange, that so much knowledge should 
be thought necessary for qualifying one to under- 
stand the words in current use in any language. But 
to those more deeply versed in these matters there 
will be nothing surprising in the remark. They 
willbe sensible that the modern names, pedantry, 
gallantry, foppery, coquetry, prudery, and many o- 
‘thers, could not be translated into any ancient lan- 
guage, otherwise than by circumlocutions. Mon- 

tesquieu 


- 


~ 


\ 
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tesquieu *3 observes of what is called honour in the 
monarchies of Europe, that it is unknown, and con- 
sequently unnamed in the despotisms of Asia, and 


that it would even be a matter of some difficulty to 


render the term, as understood by Europeans, in- 


telligible to a Persian. 


§ 3. [sHovLp not -have been so particular on 
the different acceptations of some words, as used by 
Jews and by Pagans, but in order to illustrate more 
effectually that important proposition, .that Scripture 
will ever be found its own best interpreter ; and to 
evince, what was remarked before, that the man- 


ners and sentiments of a people, being closely con-— 


nected with their constitution and customs, sacred 
and civil, have a powerful influence on the language, 


especially on those combinations of ideas, which serve 


to denote the various phases (pardon the unusual 
application of the term) both of virtue and of vice, 
as displayed in the characters of individuals. For, 
though some traces of all the virtuous, and all the 
vicious, qualities of which human nature is suscep- 
tible, will perhaps be found in every country; these 
qualities are greatly diversified in their appearance, 
inasmuch as they invariably receive a kind of signa- 
ture, or peculiar modification, from the national cha. 
racter.’ One plain consequence of this do€trine has 
been already eqnsidendd, namely, that there will be 

a di- 


43 L’ Esprit des iain liv. iii, ch. 8. Lett. Pers. 88. 
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a diversity in the associated ideas classed under the 
appellatives, and consequently in the genius of the 
languages, wherever there is a diversity of charac- 
ter, in the nations which use them, 


§ 4. I'am now going to exemplify another con- 
sequence of this ,doétrine, which is, that the lan- 
guage of the same people will vary from’ itself, or, 
to speak more properly, from what it was in a for- 
mer period, when the people themselves undergo a 
material alteration from what they were, in any of 
the respeéts above mentioned. Indeed it is manifest 
that, if a nation should continue at the same precise 
degree of advancement in the sciences and arts, both 
elegant and useful, should undergo no variation, in 
their form of government, religion, and laws, and 
should have little or no intercourse with foreigners, 
their language and idiom would, in all essential cha- 
racters, remain the same. ‘These two, language 
and idiom, though often confounded, I have had oc- 
casion to discriminate ‘before. The distinction de- 
serves our attention the more, as some of the causes 
mentioned, operate more upon the one, and others 
more upon the other; and as one of them may be 
even totally altered, whilst the other is retained. 
This was accordingly the case with the Jewish na- 
tion. 


§ 5. Durine the Babylonish captivity, the Jews 
scattered through the Assyrian provinces lost irre- 
coverably, 


we 
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coverably, in consequence of the mixture with stran- 
gers so much superior to them in number and consi- 
deration, their vernacular dialeé&t. But, in conse- 
quence of their attachment to their religion (which 
included their polity and law); in consequence ‘of 
their inviolable regard to their own customs, and of 
their detestation, both of the customs, and of the 
arts, of the heathen; in consequence of their vene- 
ration for the sacred books, and their never hearing 
any other than a literal version of them in the public 
offices of religion, they still, in a great measure, pre- 


served the idiom; insomuch that, if the Chaldee of. 


Jerusalem was not as different from the Chaldee of 
‘Babylon as the Greek of the synagogue was from 
the Greek of the classics, the only assignable rea- 
son perhaps is, that the idiom of the Hebrew and that 
of the Chaldee were originally more akin to each 
other, than the idiom of the Greek was to either. 
Now the idiom keeps a much firmer hold of the mind, 
than the words, which are mere sounds, do, and 
which, compared with the other, may be consi- 
dered as but the body, the material part of a lan- 
guage, whereof the idiom is the soul. 

Though the Jewish tongue therefore became dif- 
ferent, their idiom was nearly the same. I say near- 
ly so; hence we infer, that the knowledge of the 
style and idiom of the Old Testament must throw 
light upon the New : but it was not entirely the same. 
Hence we conclude the utility of knowing the state 


of the rabbinical and traditionary learning of that peo- 


ple 


ew 
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ple in the days of our Saviour, this being the most 
effectual means of illustrating those particulars where- 
in the idiom of the New Testament differs from that 
of the Old. It was indeed impossible that such an in- 
tercourse with strangers as extirpated their language, 
should not be produétive of some effect on their no- 
tions of things, sentiments, and manners. And 
changes produced in the sentiments and manners of 
a people, never fail to show themselves in their writ- 
ings. 


§ 6. Bur, if what happened during their capti- 
vity had some effect on these; what followed after 
their return to Judea hada much greater, The per- 
secutions they endured under the Grecian empire, 
on account of their religion, did, as is often the case, 
greatly endear it to them, and make them consider 
it in a light, in which (whatever may be said of indi- 
viduals) they seem never as a’ nation to have consi- 
dered it in before.. It became more an object and a 
study to them. Sensible how little their perseve- 
rance secured themthe temporal advantages held forth 
m the letter of the law, they became fond of attend- 
ing to those spiritual and sublime interpretations, both 
of the law, and of the prophets, which served to for- 
tify the mind against all secular losses and misfor- 
tunes, and inspire it with hope, in the immediate 
views of torture, and of death. Besides, the inter- 
course which, from the time of the Macedonian con- 
quests, they unavoidably had with the Greeks, in- 
troduced insensibly, into their manner of treating re- 

ligion, 
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ligion, an infusion of the philosophic spirit, with. 
which they had before been utterly unacquainted. 
The Greeks were perhaps the most inquisitive, the 
most ingenious, and the most disputatious, people 
that ever appeared upon the earth. The uncommon 
importance which the Jews attributed to their reli- 
gious peculiarities, both in doétrine, and in ceremo- 
nies, and their abhorrence of the ceremonies of o- 
ther nations, with whom they would have no inter- 
community in worship, could not fail to provoke 
the scrutiny and contradiction of a people at once so 
acute and so conceited asthe Greeks. The Jews al- 
so, in self-defence, began to scrutinize and argue. 
On examining and comparing, they perceived, in a 
stronger light than ever, the inexpressible futility 
and absurdity of the mythology of the Greeks, and 
the noble simplicity, purity, and sublimity of their 
own theology. ‘The spirit of enquiry begot among 
them, as might have been expected, the spirit of dog- 
matizing, a spirit quite unknown to their ancestors, 
though many centuries had elapsed from their esta- _ 
blishment in Canaan, to the period of which I am 
‘speaking. One of the first consequences of the dog- 
matical spirit was a division into factions and se&ts. 
 Inthis state we find them, in the days of our 
Lord; the whole nation being split into Pharisees, 
Sadducees, and Essenes. Now, of such party dis- 
tinGtions there is not a single vestige in the Old Tes- 
tament. The dogmatists, on the different sides, 
would have recourse to. different theories, the theo- 
ries would give rise to particular phrases, by which 
the. 
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the peculiar opinions of the partizans would be ex- 
pressed, and even to particular applications of the 
words and phrases to which they had been accus- | 
tomed before. Hence the usefulness of understand- 
ing their differences, and tenets, and manner of ex- 
pounding of sacred writ. 


§ 7. Burt, though the differences in opinions, and 
- modes of exposition, which prevailed in the different 
sects, do not much affect the style of the historical 
part of the New Testament, which,. in its nature, 
gives less occasion for introducing subtleties in specu- 
lation, and was written by men-who, from their edu- 
cation, cannot be supposed to have entered much in- 
to the polemical discussions of those days; they may 
reasonably be supposed to affect the style of the e- 
_ pistolary writings, especially of Paul, who was an 
adept in all the Jewish learning of the age. Indeed we 
learn from Philo, Josephus, and the talmudical writers, 
that their literati, at that period, were become fond of 
assigning a moral significance and purpose to all the 
ritual observances of the law, and of applying the 
words and phrases relating to these, in a certain figu- 
rative and mystical manner. ‘That, in their mode of 
application, they would often be whimsical, I do not 
deny ; but that the New Testament itself gives ground 
to think that their ceremonies and carnal ordinances, 
as the Apostle calls them **, were intended to ad- 
umbrate some spiritual and more important instruc- 
_ tions, appears to me uncontrovertible. 

But 
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But whatever be in this, it must be allowed to be a 
matter of some moment, that we form aright no- 
tion of the different dogmas and prevailing taste of 
the time. The reason is evident. The sacred wri- 
ters, in addressing those of their own nation, would 
doubtless, in. order to be understood, adapt them- 
selves, as their great Master had done before them, 
to the prevailing idiom and phraseology. Now, this 
is to be learned only from the common usages, and 
from the reigning modes of thinking and reasoning, 
which distinguished the people in that age and nation. 
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The Difficulties found in translating the Scriptures. 


Ir can scarcely admit a doubt that, as every lan- 
guage has in it something peculiar, and as the peo- 
ple of every nation have customs, rites, and man- 
ners wherein they are singular; each ton vue will 
have its special difficulties ; which will always be the: 
greater to strangers, the more remote the customs, 
rites, and manners of the nation are, from the cus- 
toms, rites, and manners of other nations: for, in the 
ssme proportion, the genius of the tongue will differ 
from that of other tongues. If so, it is no wonder 
that the distinguishing particularity of the Jews in 
constitution, sentiments, ceremonies, and laws, should 
render it more difficult to translate, with justness, 
from 
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from their language, than to translate from the lan- 

- guage of any people who, in all the respects afore- 
mentioned, do not so remarkably differ from others. 
It may be proper here to point out, more parti- 
cularly, where difficulties of this kind will ‘be found 
principally to lie. It is evident that they will not at 
all affect the construction of the sentences, or the in- 
flections of the words. The analogy of the lan- 
guage, and its whole grammatical structure, may 
be very simple, and easily acquired, whatever be the 
customs of the people, or how extraordinary soever 
they may appear to. us. Further, simple narration 
is not that kind of writing which will be much affect- 
ed by those difficulties. The nouns which occur in 
it are generally of the first class, mentioned in the 
preceding part of this Dissertation. . And in these, 
from the principles formerly explained, the inter- 
preter will not often meet with any thing to retard 
his progress. If the narrative be of matters which 
concern the community at large, as in civil history, 
there will no doubt be frequent recourse to the 
words of the third class. But in regard to these, 
the method of adopting the original term, establish- 
ed by universal practice, and founded in necessity, 
whereby translators extricate themselves when cor- 
respondent terms cannot be found, does in effect re- 
move the difficulty. And even when words of the 
second class occur, as will sometimes happen, there 
is a greater probability that the context will ascer- 
tain their meaning!in an historical work, than there is 
where they occur in any other kind of writing, such 
/ VOL I. I as 
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as the didactic, the declamatory, the proverbial, or 
aphoristic, and the argumentative. . 

This is the first difficulty proper to be mentioned, 
arising from difference of manners, a difficulty which 
cannot be said to affect the sacred writings peculiar- 
ly otherwise than in degree. It is always the harder 
to reach, in a version, the precise signification of the 
words of the original, the wider the distance is in 
sentiments and manners, between the nation in whose 
language the book is written, and the nation into 
whose language it is to be translated. 


§ 2. Tu second difficulty I shall take notice of, 
arises from.the penury of words in the ancient ori- 
ental languages, at least in the Hebrew, a natural 
consequence of the simplicity of the people, the little 
proficiency made by them in‘sciences and arts, and 
their early withdrawing themselves, on account of re- 
ligion, from the people of other nations. The fewer 
the words are, in any language, the more extensive 
commonly is the signification given to every word ; 
and the more extensive the signification of a word is, 
there is the greater risk of its being misunderstood, 
in any particular application ; besides, the fewness of 
words obliges writers of enlarged minds, for the sake 
of supplying the deficiency, frequently to recur to 
metaphor, synecdoche, metonymy, catachresis, and 
other rhetorical tropes. These} accordingly, are al- 
ways found to abound most in the scantiest tongues. 
Now the frequent use of tropes occasions.an unavoid- 


: able 
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pression. ; 


§ 3. A THIRD difficulty arises from the penury 
of books extant in the genuine and ancient Hebrew, 
there being no more than the books of the Old Tes- 
tament, and not even all these. When we consider 
the manner in which the knowledge of any lan- 
guage, even of our native tongue, is acquired, we find 
it is solely by attending to the several ways in which 
words are used in a vast variety of occurrences and 
applications, that the precise meaning is ascertained. 
As it is principally from conversation, in our mother- 
tongue, or in any living language which we learn 
from those who speak it, that we have occasion to ob- 
serve this variety, so itis only in books that we have 
occasion to observe it, when employed in the acqui- 
sition of a dead language. Consequently, the fewer 
the books are, there is the greater risk of mistaking 
the sense, especially of those words which do not 
frequently occur. ‘This has given rise to doubts a- 
bout the meaning of some words, even of the first 
class, to wit, the names of a few natural objects, as 
plants, animals, and precious stones, which occur, 
but rarely, in Scripture, and, solely, in passages 
where sufficient light cannot be had from the context. 


’ § 4. Ir may indeed be said, that as the writers 
of the New Testament, employed not the Hebrew, 
_ ‘but the Greek language, in their composttions ;_nei- 

_ ther of the two remarks last. mentioned can affect 
a a oe them, 
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them, however they may affect the penmen of the 
Old. The Greek is indeed a most copious language, © 
and the books written in itare very numerous. But . 
whoever would argue in this manner, must have 
forgotten, what has been fully evinced in the former 
Dissertation, that though the words, the inflection, 
and the construction in the books of the New Tes- 
tament are Greek, the idiom is stritly Hebraical ; 
or at least, he must not have reflected. on the ine- 
vitable consequences of this doétrine, one of which 
is, that the Hebraistic Greek, or Greek of the syna- 
gogue, as it has been called, will, in a great measure, 
labour under the same inconveniences and defects with 
the tongue on which its idiom is formed. Another 
consequence is, that the scarcity of books in the lan- 
guage which is the parent of the idiom, is, in effec, 
a scarcity of the lights that are necessary, or at least 
convenient, for the easier discovery of the peculiari- 
ties of the idiomatic tongue formed upon it. The 
_ reason of both is obvious ; it is from that language 
we must learn the import of the phrases, and even 
sometimes of particular words, which otherwise would 
often prove unintelligible. 


§ 5. Tue fourth difficulty which the interpreter 
of the Bible has to encounter, arises from the nature 
of the prophetic style, a style highly figurative, or, 
as some critics have thought proper to denominate it, 
symbolical. The symbolic or typical is, in my ap- 
prehension, very much akin to what may be called 
the allegoric style. There i is, however, this differ-. 

ence: 
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ence :. the symbols employed in prophecy have, like | 


the Egyptian hieroglyphics, acquired.a customary in- 
terpretation from the established use in that mode of 
writing, and are seldom or never varied ; whereas 
the allegory is more at the discretion of the writer. 
One consequence of this is, that in the former there 
is not required the same exactness of resemblance 
between the symbols, or the types and their anti- 


types, as is required im allegory. ‘The reason is ob- | 


vious. -The usual application supplies the defects in 
the first ;, whereas, in the second, it is solely by an 
accuracy of resemblance that an allegory can be dis- 
tinguished from a riddle. 

This difficulty however in the prophetic nti may 
be said, more strictly, to affect the expounder of the 
sacred oracles than the translator. For, in this mode 
of writing, there are two senses exhibited to the in- 
telligent reader ; first, the literal, and then the figu- 
rative : for, as be words are intended to be the ve- 
hicle of the literal sense, to the man who understands 
the language ; so, the literal sense is intended to be 
‘the vehicle of the figurative, to the man whose un- 
derstanding is exercised ‘ to discern the things of 
“ the Spirit.’”” It is to such, therefore, ina particu- 
lar manner, that whatever is written in the symbolic 
style, in the New Testament, is addressed. Our 
Lord, to distinguish such from the unthinking mul- 
titude, calls them those who have ears to hear. Whc- 
SO hath ears to hear, says he, let him hear. The 

Is ‘ same 


- 42 Matth. xi. 15. xili-g, Mark, iv.9. Luke, viii. 8, 
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same expression is also used in the Apocalypse *3, a 
book of prophecies. And it deserves to be attended 
to, that Jesus Christ never employs these words in 
the introduction, or the conclusion, of any plain mo- 
ral instru€tions, but always after some parable, or 
prophetic declarations figuratively expressed. Now, 
it is with the literal sense only, that the translator, as 
such, is concerned. For the litera] sense ought in- 
variably to be conveyed into the version, where, if 
you discover the antitype or mystical sense, it must 
be, though not through’the same words, through 
the same emblems, as you do in the original. 

This also holds in translating allegory, apologue, 
and parable. .A man may render them exaétly into 
another tongue, who has no apprehension of the fi- 
gurative sense. Who can doubt that any fable of 
Esop or Phedrus, for example, may be translated, 
with as much justness, by one who has not been told, 
and does not so much.as guess the moral, as by one 
who knows it perfeCtly ? Whereas the principal con- 
cern of the expounder is to discover the figurative 
import. In the New Testament, indeed, there is 
only one book, the Apocalypse, written entirely in 
the prophetic style: and it must be allowed that that 
book may be accurately translated by one who has 
no apprehension of the spiritual meaning. Hows- 
ever, in the greater part, both of the historical, and 
of the epistolary, writings, there are prophecies in- 
terspersed. Besides, some knowledge in the diétion 

and 


43 Rev, ii. 72.12. 19, 29: 
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and manner of the prophets is necessary for the bet- 
ter apprehension of the application made in the New 
Testament, of the. prophecies of the Old, and the 
reasonings of the Apostles in regard to those prophe- 
cies.—Indeed it may be affirmed in general, that for 
translating justly what is of a mixed character, where 
the emblematic is blended with the historical, some 
knowledge of the mystic applications is more essen- 
tial, than for translating unmixed prophecy, allegory, 
or parable. | 


§ 6.1 sHaLL mention, as the cause of a fifth dif- 
ficulty in the examination, and consequently in the 
right interpretation, of the Scriptures, that, before 
we begin to study them critically, we have been ac- 
customed to read them in a translation, whence we 
have acquired a habit of considering many ancient 
and oriental terms, as perfectly equivalent to cer- 
tain words in modern use in our own language, by 
which the other have been commonly rendered. And 
this habit, without a considerable share of know- 
ledge, attention, and discernment, is almost never 
perfectly to be surmounted. What makes the diffi- 
culty still the greater is that, when we begin ta be- 
come acquainted with other versions beside that in- 
to our mother-tongue, suppose Latin, French, Ita. 
lian; these, in many instances, instead of corrett- 
~ ing, serve but to confirm the effect. For, in these 
translations, we find the same words in the original, 
uniformly rendered by words which we know to 
correspond exactly, in the present use of those- 

14 tongues, 
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tongues, to the terms employed in our own transla- 
tion. vi +, 

I hope I shall not be so far misundersttood by a- 
ny, as to be supposed to insinuate, by this remark, 
that people ought to delay reading the Scriptures in 
a translation, till they be capable of consulting the 
original. This~would be to debar the greater part 
of mankind from the use of them altogether, and to 
give up the many immense advantages derived from 
the instructions, contained in the very worst versions 
of that book, for the sake of avoiding a few mistakes, 
comparatively small, into which one may be drawn, 
even by the’best.. A child must not be hindered 
from asing his legs in walking, on pretence that if 
he be allowed to walk, it will be impossible always 
to secure him from falling. My intention in remark- 
ing this difficulty, is to show first, that those early 
studies, however proper and even necessary in Chris- 
tians, are nevertheless attended with this inconveni- 
ency, that ata time when we are incompetent judges, 
prepossessions are insensibly formed on mere habit 
or association, which afterwards, when the judgment 
is more mature, cannot easily be surmounted ; 2dly, 
to account in part, without recurring to obscurity in 
the original, for the greater difficulty said to be found 
in explaining holy writ, than in expounding other 
works of equal antiquity; and, 3dly, to awake a 
proper circumspection and caution, in every one 
who would examine the Scriptures with that atten- 
tion which. the ineffable importance of the subjecé 
merits. 

But, 
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But, in order to set the observation itself in rela- 
tion to this fifth difficulty in the strongest light, it 
‘would be necessary to trace the origin, and give, as 
it were, the history of some terms, which have be- 
come technical amongst ecclesiastical writers, point- 
ing out the changes which in a course of ages they 
have insensibly undergone. When alterations are 
produced by slow degrees, they always escape the 
notice of the generality of people, and sometimes e- 
ven of the more discerning. For a term once univer- 
sally understood to be equivalent to an original term 
‘whose place it occupies in the translation, will na- 
turally be supposed to be still equivalent, by those 
who do not sufficiently attend to the variations, in 
the meanings of words, which the trac of time, and 
the alterations in notions and customs thence aris- 


ing, have imperceptibly introduced. Sometimes ety-__ 


mology too contributes to favour the deception. Is 
there one of a thousand, even among the readers of 
the original, who entertains the smallest suspicion 


that the words, blasphemy, heresy, mystery, schism, | 
do not convey to moderns, precisely the same ideas | 
which the Greek words GracPapsa, asperis, uusngior, i 


oyiocwe, in the New Testament, conveyed to Chris- 
tians, in the times of the Apostles? Yet that these 
Greek and English words are far from corresponding 


perfeally, I shall take an occasion of evincing after- | 


wards *8, The same thing may be affirmed of seve- 
ral other words and even phrases which retain their 
: currency 


48 Dissertation ix. 
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currency on religious subjeéts, though very much 
altered in their signification. ‘ie: 


§ 7. THe sixth and last difficulty, and perhaps 
_ the greatest of all, arises from this, that our opinions 
on religious subjeéts are commonly formed, not in- 
deed before we read the Scriptures, but before we 
have examined them. The ordinary consequence 
is, that men afterwards do not search the sacred ora- 
eles in, order to find out the truth, but in order to 
find what may authorize their own opinions. Nor is 
it, indeed, otherwise to be accounted for, that the 
several partizans of such an endless variety of ad- 
verse sects (although men who, on other subjects, 
appear neither weak nor unfair, in their researches) 
should all, with so much confidence, maintain that 
the di@ates of holy writ are perfe€tly decisive, in 
support of their favourite dogmas, and in opposition 
to those of every antagonist. Nor is there, in the 
whole history of mankind, a clearer demonstration 
than this, of the amazing power of prejudice and 
prepossession. . 

It may be said, that interest often warps men’s 
judgment, and gives them a bias towards that side 
of a question in which they find their account; nay, 
it may even be urged further that, in cases in which 
it has no influence on the head, it may seduce the 
heart, and excite strenuous combatants in defence of 
a system which they themselves do not believe. I 
acknowledge that these suppositions are not of things 
impossible. A€tual instances may be found of both. 

But, 
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But, for the honour of human nature, I would wish 
to think that those of the second class now mention- 
ed, are far from being numerous. But, whatever 
be in this, we certainly have, in cases wherein inte- 
rest is entirely out of the question, nay, wherein it 
appears evidently on the opposite side, irrefragable 
proofs of the power of prepossession, insomuch that 
one would almost imagine that, in matters of opinion, 
as in matters of property, a right were constituted, 
merely by preoccupancy. This serves also to ac- 
count, in part, for the great. diversity of sentiments 
in regard to the sense of Scripture, without recurring 
to the common plea of the Romanists, its obscurity 
and ambiguity. 


§ 8. Tuus the principal difficulties to be encoun- 
tered in the study of Biblical criticism are six, aris- 
ing, 1st, from the singularity of Jewish customs ; 
Qdly, from the poverty (as appears) of their native 
language; 3dly, from the fewness of the books ex- 
tant in it; 4thly, from the symbolical style of the 
prophets ; 5thly, from the excessive influence which 
a previous acquaintance with translations may have 
occasioned; and, 6thly, from prepossessions, in 
what way soever acquired, in regard to religious 
tenets. 


DISSE R- 
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DISSERTATION THE THIRD. 


- OF THE STYLE OF THE SCRIPTURE HISTORY, PAR- 
TICULARLY THE GOSPELS.—ITS PERSPICUITY. - 
DEFENDED AGAINST THE OBJECTIONS OF FA- 
THER SIMON. 


FROM what has been evinced in the preceding 
discourse, it will, not improbably, be concluded that 
the style of holy writ, both of the New Testament, 
and of the Old, of the historical books, as well as of 
the prophetical, and the argumentative, must be ge- 
nerally obscure, and often ambiguous. So much, 
and with so great plausibility and acuteness, has 
been written, by some learned men, in proving 
this point, that were a person, before he ever read 
the Scriptures, either in the original, or in a transla- 
tion, to consider every topic they have employed, and 
to observe how much, in regard to the truth of such 
topics, is admitted by those who cannot entirely ac- 
quiesce in the conclusion, he would infallibly de- 
- spair of reaping any instruétion, that could be de- 
pended on, from the study of the Bible; znd would 
be almost tempted to pronounce it altogether un- 

profitable. | 
What can exceed the declarations, to this pur- 
pose, of the celebrated Father Simon, a very emi- 
nent 
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nent critic, and probably the greatest oriental scholar 
of his age? “ We ought,” says he #%, “ to re- 
“< gard it as unquestionable, that the greater part of 
“the Hebrew words are equivocal, and that their 
“* signification is entirely uncertain. For this rea- 
** son, when a translator employs in his version the 
“¢ interpretation which he thinks the best, ‘he cannot 
** say absolutely that that imterpretation expresses 
** truly what is contained in the original. ‘There is 
** always ground to doubt whether the sense which 
*< he gives to the Hebrew words be the true sense, 
“* because there are other meanings which are equat- 
“* ly probable.”? Again *°, “ They [the Protes- 
** tants | do not consider that even the most learned 
“‘ Jews doubt almost every where concerning the 
“* proper signification of the Hebrew words, and 
* that the Hebrew lexicons composed by them, com- 

“¢ monly 


48 Hist. Crit. du V. T. liv. iii. ch. ii. On doit supposer 
comme une chose constante, que la plus part des mots Hebreux 
sont equivoques, et que leur signification est entierement incer- 
taine. C’est pourquoi lors qu’un traduéteur employe dans sa 
version l’interpretation qu’il juge la meilleure, on ne peut 
pas dire absolument, que cette interpretation exprime au-vrai 
te qui est contenu dans Voriginal. I] y a toujours lieu de 
douter, si le sens qu’on donne aux mots Hebreux est le veri- 
table, puis qu’il y en a d’autres qui ont autant de probabilité. 


49 Hist. Crit. du V. T. liv. iii. ch. iv. Ils n’ont pas pris 
garde, que méme les plus sgavans Juifs doutent presque par 
tout de la signification propre des mots Hebreux, et que les 
dictionaires qu’ils ont composés de la langue Hebraique ne 
contiennent le plus souvent que de conjeétures incertaines. 
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“ monly contain nothing but uncertain conjectures.” 
Now, if matters were really as here represented, 
there could be no question that the study of Scrip- 
ture would be mere loss of time, and that, whatever 
might be affirmed of the ages of the ancient pro- 


. phets, it could not be said at present, that there is any 


revelation extant of what preceded the times of the 
Apostles. For a revelation which contains nothing 
but matter of doubt and conjeCture, and from which 
I cannot raise even a probable opinion that is not 


_ counterbalanced by opinions equally probable, is no 


revelation at all. How defective, on this hypothe- 
sis, the New Testament would be, which every 
where presupposes the knowledge and belief of - the 
Old ; and, in many places, how inexplicable with- 
out that knowledge, it is needless to mention. 


§ 2. It would not be easy to account for exagge- | 


rations so extravagant, in an author so judicious, ‘and 
commonly so moderate, but by observing that his 
immediate aim, whereof he never loses sight, through- 
out his whole elaborate performance, is to establish 
TRADITION, as the foundation of all the knowledge 
necessary for the faith and practice of a Christian. 
Scripture, doubtless, has its difficulties ; but we know 
at least what, and where it is. As for ¢radition, 
what it is, “how it is to be sought, and where it is to 
be found, it has never yet been in the power of any 
man to explain, to the satisfaction of a reasonable 


inquirer. We are already in possession of the for- 
mer, if we can but expound it. We cannot say so 


much 
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much of the latter, which, like Nebuchadnezzar’s 
dream, we have first to find, and then to interpret. 

I am not ignorant that Simon’s principal aim has 
been represented by some of his own communion, 
particularly Bossuet bishop of Meaux, as still more 


hostile to religion, than from the account above giv- 


en we should conclude it to be. That celebrated 
and subtle disputant did not hesitate to maintain 
that, under the specious pretext of supporting the 
church, this priest of the .Oratory undermined 
Christianity itself, a proceeding which, in the end, 
must prove fatal to an authority that has no other 
foundation to rest upon. ‘The Bishop accordingly 
insists that the general tendency of his argument, 
as appears in every part of the work, is to insinuate 
a refined Socinianism, if not an universal scepticism. 
Certain it is, that the ambiguous manner often adopt- 
ed by our critical historian, and the address with 
which he sometimes eludes the expectation of his 
readers, add not a little probability to the reasoning 
of this acute antagonist. When to any flagrant mis- 
interpretation of a portion of Scripture mentioned 
in his work, we expect his answer from a critical ex- 
amination of the passage, we are silenced with the 
tradition and authority of the church, urged in such 
a way as evidently suggests, that without recurring 
to her decision, there is no possibility of refuting 
the objections of adversaries, or discovering the 
truth; and that.our own reasonings unchecked by: 
her, if they -did not subvert our faith altogether, 
would infallibly plunge us into all the errors of So- 
| cus. 
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-cmus. Thus most of his discussions concerning 
the import of the sacred text conclude in an‘alterna- 
tive which, whilst it conceals his own sentiments, 
bewilders his readers. The purport is, ‘ If ye will 
‘ be rational, ye must soon cease to be Christians ; 
‘:and if ye will be Christians, ye must (wherever re- 
‘ ligion is concerned) cease to be rational.’ This 
alternative of faith or reason, though not expres-, 
sed in so many words, is but too plainly implied 
in those he uses. If for Christian he had substituted 
Roman Catholic, or even any one denomination of 
Christians, the sentiment would not have been so 
generally controverted. As it is, he offers no other’ 
choice, but to believe every thing, how absurd so- 
ever, on an authority into the foundation of which 
we are not permitted to enquire, or to believe no- 
thing at all. The Critical History has accordingly 
been observed to produce two contrary effects on 
readers of opposite characters. Of the weak and 
timid it often makes implicit believers ; of the intel- 
ligent and daring it makes /ree-thinkers. To which 
side the author himself leaned most, it would per- 
haps be presumptuous to say. But ‘as his personal 
character and known abilities were much more con- 
genial to those of the latter class than-to those of the 
former, it was no wonder that he fell under suspicion 
with some shrewd but zealous Catholics, who look- 
ed on his zeal for tradition as no better than a dis- 
guise. But this only by the way. Imean not to con- 
sider here what was his real and ultimate scope in the 
treatise above mentioned: it is enough for my pur- 
pose 
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pose to examine his professed intention, which is to 
support tradition by representing Scripture as, in 
consequence of its obscurity, insufficient evidence of 
any doétrine. 

That Simon’s assertions above quoted are without 
bounds hyperbolical!, can scarcely be doubted by any 
person who reflects. . Of the prophetical writings | 
am not now to speak, though even, with regard to 
them, it were easy to show that such things could 
not be affirmed, in an entire consistency ‘with truth. 
As to the historical books, I hope to prove, notwith- 

_ standing all that has been evinced on one side, and 
admitted on the other, that they are, in general, re- 

_markable for perspicuity. It is true that our know- 
ledge of the tongue, for the reasons above mention- 
ed, is defective ; but it is also true, that this defect 
is seldom so great as materially to darken the history, 
especially the more early part of it. 


§ 3. Tue first quality for which the sacred histo- 
ry is remarkable is simplicity. The Hebrew is a sim- 
ple language. Their verbs have not, like Greek 

and Latin, a variety of moods and tenses, nor do 
they, like the modern languages, abound in auxili- 
aries and conjunctions. ‘The consequence is, that in 
narrative they express by several simple sentences, 
much in the way of the relations usual in conversa- 
tion, what in most other languages would be compre- 
hended in ohe complex sentence of three or four 
members. Though the latter method has many ad- 


- vantages, in respect Of elegance, harmony, and va- 
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riety, and is essential to what is stri@tly called style 5, 
the former is incomparably more perspicuous. .. Ac- 
cordingly we may often observe that unlettered peo-. - 
ple who are very attentive to a familiar story told in 
their own homely manner, and perfeatly understand 
it, quickly lose attention.to almost any written. his- 
tory, even the most interesting, the history! contain- 
edin the Scriptures alone excepted. Nor isthe sole 
reason of this exception, because they are more,ac- 
customed to:that history than to any other, though 
no doubt this circumstance contributes to the effect ; 
but it is chiefly because the simplicity of the di@ion 
brings it to the level of ordinary. talk, and conse. 
quently does not put the minds of people who are no 
readers, so much to. the stretch, as what is written, 
even in the least laboured style of composition, in 
any modern tongue, does in negara to those acquaint 
ed with the tongue. 


§ 4. Taxe for an example of the simplicity here 
meant, the first paragraph of Genesis, consisting of 
five not long verses, and containing not fewer than 
eleven sentences. The common punctuation. does 
not indeed make them so many. When. sentences. 
are very short, we usually separate them by semico- 
lons, sometimes by commas; but thatis a complete. 
sentence, in whatever way pointed, which conveys a ~ 
meaning fully enunciated, and intelligible indepens 
dently of what precedes or what follows ; when what) 
precedes, and what follows, |i is also thiillipihie, sodeaill 
pendently of it..1. Ln "s heglaning God created the: 

heaven 
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heaven and the earth. 2. And the earth was without 
form and void. | 3. And darkness was upon the face 
of the deep. 4. And the spivit of God moved upon the 
face of the waters, 5. And God said, Let there be 
light. 6. And there was light. 7. And ,God saw 
the light, that it was good. 8. And God divided the 
light from the darkness. 9. And God called the light 
day. 10. And the darkness he called night. 11. 
And: the evening and the morning were the, first day. 
This is a just representation of the strain of the ori- 
ginal. A more perfect example of simplicity of struc- 
ture we can nowhere find. The sentences are sim- 
ple; the substantives are not attended by adjectives, 
nor the verbs by adverbs, no synonymas, no super- 
latives,.no effort at expressing things in a bold, em- 
phatical, or uncommon manner. 
In order to judge of the difference of this manner 
from that of ordinary compositions, we need only 
~ compare with it Castalio’s version of the passage in- 
to Latin, wherein all, except the first sentence and 
the last, and consequently nine of those above recit- 
ed, are comprised. in one complicated period. 1, 
* Principio creavit Deus calum et terram. 2. Quum 
autem esset terra imers atque rudis, tenebrisque 
“ effusum profundum, et divinus spiritus sese super 
aguas libraret, jussit Deus ut existeret lux, et exti- 
“ rit lux ; quam quum videret Deus esse bonams lucem 
“° secrevit.a tenebris, et lucem diem, et tenebras noc- 


© tem-appellavit. 3. [ta extitit ex vespere et mane 


dies primus.’ . Compare with this the version of 


the same passage in the Vulgate, which is literal like | 
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the English. Jn principio creavit Deus calum et 
“ terram. Terra autem erat tnanis et vacua, et te- 
“ nebree erant super factem abyssi: Et spiritus Det: 
“ ferebatur super aquas. Dixitque Deus, Fiat lux. 
« Et facta est lux. Et vidit Deus lucem quod esset 
“bona. Et divistt licem a tenebris. . Appellavit- 
“< que lucem diem, et tenebras noctem. Factumque 
“ est vespere et mane dies unus.” The difference 
between these in point of perspicuity, is to an ordi- 
nary hearer extremely great. So much depends on 
the simplicity of stru€ture, necessarily arising, in 
some degree, from the form of the language. No- 
thing is more characteristic of the simple manner 
than the introduction of what was spoken, directly 
in the words of the speaker ; whereas, in the perio- 
dic style, we are informed obliquely of its purport. 
Thus what is in the Vulgate, “ Dixit Deus, Fiat 
lux,” is in Castalio, “ Jussit Deus ut existeret 
6¢ lux.”? 


§ 5. But beside this, there isa simplicity of sen- 
tirnent, particularly in the Pentateuch, arising from 
the very nature of the early and uncultivated state of 
society about which that book is conversant. This 
reriders the narrative in general extremely clear and 
engaging. Simple manners are more easily describ- 
ed than manners highly polished and refined. Being 
also adapted to the ordinary ranks of people, and to” 
all. capacities, they much more generally excite at- 
tention, and interest the heart. It has been remark- 
ed, not unjustly, that though no two authors wrote = F 
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in languages more widely different both in genius 
and in form, than Moses and Homer, or treated of 
people who in their religious ' opinions and ceremo- 
nies were more opposite than were the Hebrews and 
the Greeks, we shall hardly find any who resemble 
one another more than these writers, in an affecting 
and perspicuous simplicity, which suits almost every 
taste, and is level to every understanding. Let it be 
observed that, in this comparison, I have no allusion 
to imagery, or to any quality of diction, except that 
above mentioned. Now nothing contributes more 
to this resemblance than this circumstance which they 
have in common, that both present to our view a 
rude, because little cultivated, ‘state of human beings 
and politics. The passions and the motives of the 
men recorded by them, display themselves without 
disguise. There is something wonderfully simple, 
and artless, even in the artifices related in their writ, 
ings. If nature be not always exhibited by them na- 
ked, she is dressed’in a plain decent garb, which, 
far from disguising, accommodates her, and shows 
her to advantage. Natural beauties please always, 
and ‘universally ; artificial ornaments depend, for 
their effect, on mode and caprice. They please 
particular persons only, or nations, and at particular 
times. Now, as the writers above mentioned, though 
in many respects very dissimilar, resemble each o-. 
ther in this species of simplicity, they also resemble 
in a certain native perspicuity invariably resulting 
therefrom. . 
K 3 § 6. 
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§ 6. Homer is thought by many the most perspi- 
cuous writer in Greek ; yet, in respect of idiom and 
diale&t, he is so petuliar, that one is less assisted to 
understand him | by the other compositions in the 
language, than to understand any other Greek wri- 
ter in prose or verse. One would almost: think that 
" the only usage in the tongue which can enable us to 
read him, is his own. Were we; therefore, to judge 
from general topics which might plausibly be’ des- 
canted upon, we should conclude that the Iliad and 
the Odyssey are among the darkest books in the 
language ; yet they are in fa& the clearest. In mat- 
ters of criticism, it is likewise unsafe to form gene- 
ral conclusions from a few examples, which may be 
pompously displayed, and, when brought into view 
- together, made appear considerable, but are as no- 
thing in number, compared with those with which it 
is possible to contrast them. . 

,§ 7. InpEED most of Simon’s “instances, in sup- 
Sit of his doctrine of the impenetrable darkness of 
Scripture, appear to me rather as evidences of the 
strait he was in to find apposite examples, than as to- 
lerable proofs of his opinion. For my part, I frank- 
ly own that, from the conviétion I had of the pro- 
found erudition and great abilities of the man, I was 
much more inclined to his opinion before, than after 
the perusal of his proofs. At first, I could not avoid 
suspecting that a man of his charaéter must have had 
something extraordinary, .to which I had not attend- 
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ed, to advance, in support of so extraordinary a po- 
sition. I was at the same time certain that, as it was 
a point he had much at heart to enforce, the proofs 
he would bring from examples in support of it, 
would be the strongest he could find. 

‘Let us then consider some of the principal. of 
these examples. What pains has he not taken to 
shew that 892 dara,:does not necessarily imply, fo 
make out of nothing 2- But if it do not, can any 
man consider this as an evidence of ¢gither the ambi- 
guity, or the obscurity, ‘of Hebrew? The dottrine 
that God made the world out of nothing, does not 
rest upon the import of that verb, but on the whole 
narration, particularly, on the first verse of Genesis 
compared with those which follow ; whence we learn 
that God first made the chaotic matter, out of which 
he afterwards formed the ‘material beings whereof 
the world is composed. But passing this; for I 
mean not here to enquire into the grounds of that 
article, but into the obscurity of Scripture; who 
sees not that the original term is not more ambigu- 
ous, or more obscure, than those by which it is ren- 
dered into other languages? Is wosew, or even xricw 
in Greek, creojin Latin, or create in English, more 


definite? Not in the least, as we may learn from © 


the’common diétionaries of these languages, In res 
gard even to the scriptural use of the English word, 


God, in the two first chapters of Genesis, is said, 
” © in the common version, to have created those very 


things, of which we are also told, that he formed 


them. out of the ground and out of the water, - Are 
Bei. ° ; K 4 these 
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these languages then (and as much may be said of all 
the languages I know) perfe€tly ambiguous and ob- 
* scure? Itis;”? says Simon °°, “the traditionofthe  . 
““ synagogue and of the church, which limits the 
“ yapue meaning of these first words of Genesis.”? ; 
But, if words be accounted vague, because they are ge- 
neral expressions, under which several terms more 
special are included, the much greater part of the 
nouns as wellas the verbs, not of the oriental tongues 
only, but of every tongue, ancient and modern, must 
be denominated vague. Every name must be so that 
is not a proper name; the name of a species, because 
applicable to many individuals; more so the name 
of a genus, because applicable to many species; and 
still more so, the name of a class or order, because 
applicable to many genera. 

Would it not be an abuse of words to say that a 
a man spoke vaguely, equivocally, or darkly, who 
told me that he had built a house for himself ; because 
the verb fo build does not suggest what the mate- 
yials of the building were, whether stone, or brick, 
or wood, to any of which it may be equally applied ; : 
and because the noun house may equally denote a 
house of one story, or of seven «stories, forty feet 
long, or four hundred : ? As far as the information 
went, the expression was clear and unequivocal. 
But it did not preclude the possibility of farther in- 
formation on the subject. And what single afirma- 

tion. 


% Reponse aux Sentimens de quelques Thieok de Hollande, 
ch. 16 BS 
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tion ever does preclude this? Are we informed of 
“nothing when we are tald that God made all things 2 
And if it should be added out-of nothing, would 
not this be accounted additional information, and not 
the removal of any obscurity in the foregoing? 
Would we not judge in the same manner, should a 
man, after acquainting us that he had built his house, 
add, that it was of marble, seventy feet long, and 
three stories high? yet there would be still. scope 
for further enquiry, and further information. Isa 
man told nothing who is not told every thing? And 
_is every word obscure or ambiguous, that does not 
convey all the information that can be given upon 
the subjet? This way of proving, adopted by our 
learned critic, is indeed a novelty of its kind. 


§ 8. ANOTHER of his examples is the word 833 
tsaba *', rendered by the Seventy xocjoc, in the Vul- 
gate ornatus, and by our translators host. Though 
this word be admitted to be equivocal taken by itself, 
as most nouns in every language are, its import in 
this passage is clearly ascertained by the context to 
be metaphorical. Whether therefore it be rendered 
host with the English interpreters, xocj.0s with the 
Greek, or ornatxs with the Latin, it makes no conceiv- 
able variation in the sense.. Nobody, in reading our 
translation, ever thinks of an army of men, in the li- 
teral acceptation, mustered in the sky. Nor is the 

diversity 


St Gen. ii. 1. The whole verse is in the common version : 
Thus the heavens and the carth were finished, and all the host 
of them. F 
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diversity at all material, when the purport of the 
whole sentence is considered, between ‘the: different 
versions which have been given of the two Hebrew 
words “4M thohu and %73 bohu5*. All concur in 


making them expressive of a chaos. 


§ 9. As to the version which, according to him, 
may be given to the three first verses of Genesis *°, 
making of five or six simple sentences, one complex 
period, little more is necessary, than to remark that 
its very want of simplicity in such a book, written in 
so early an age, is a very strong presumption against 
it, being not less unsuited to the time of the histo- 
rian, than it is to the genius of the language. In 
what respect he could call it literal, or agreeable to. 
the grammatical sense, I do not know ; since it evi- 
dently departs from the ordinary import, as well as 
the usual construction of the words,. and that not 

| for 


52 Rendered in the English translation, a form and 
void, Gen. i. 2. 


53 The Vernon is, “ Avant que Dieu crea le ciel et /a terre, 

“* gue la terre etoit sans forme, &'c. que les tenebres etoient, dc. 

** et que Vefprit de Dieu, doc. Dieu dit que la lumiereé sit,” We. 

Literally in English, Beforethat God created the heavens and the 

earth, that thevearth was without form and void, that darknefs 
was upon the face of the deep, and that the spirit of God moved 
upon the face of the waters ; God said, Let there be light, and 

there was light. Hist. Crit. de V. T. liv. iii..ch. iti. He men- 

tions also another rendering: 4u commencement que, d’c. But 


this seems only a more awkward way of expressing the same 
thing. 
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for giving light tora passage otherwise obscure (which 
may reasonably excuse a small deviation from the 
letter), but for involving in darkness what is expres- 
sed .perspicuously. It is, besides, quite arbitrary. 
The copulative is thrice rendered “* Que,”’ that ; the 
fourth time it is omitted ; and what follows is in the 
perfect of the indicative, the preceding clauses being 
in the potential or subjunGive mood. Now may 
venture to affirm, that no conceivable reason can be 
assigned why this clause should be made choice of 
for the dire@ affirmation, and not of any of those © 
preceding or following in the paragraph. 

Add to all this, that to make M°WN"S. bereshith, a 
conjunction, and render it “ priusguam,” avant. que, 


is not only without, but against. Biblical authority. 


MURA, beginning, 
joined with the prepositive 3 signifying 7, occurs in 
four places beside this. In these it is uniformly ren- 
dered as here, <y opyq in the Septuagint, and zz 
principio in the Vulgate, and cannot, in a consistency 
with the words conneéted, be rendered otherwise. 
In the Targum or Chaldee paraphrase of Onkelos 
on the books of Moses, which in point of antiquity 


is a very common noun, and 


' coines next to the Septuagint, it is rendered POTP3, 


in principiis, in conformity to every other known 
translation.. 
The opinion .of Grotius and some learned Rab- 


'\ biesy unsupported by either argument or example, 


nay, in manifest contradidtion to both, is here of no 


weight. Scriptural usage alone must decide the ques- 


tion. These commentators, (with all deference to 
their 
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their erudition and abilities be it spoken) being com- 


paratively modern, cannot be considered as ultimate 
judges on a question depending entirely on an an- 
cient use, whereof all the evidences that were re- 
maining in their time, remain still, and are as open to 
our examination, as they were to theirs. In other 
points where there may happen to be in Scripture 
an allusion to customs or ceremonies, retained 
by the Jews, but unknown to us, the case is diffe- 
rent. But nothing of this kind is pretended here. 
It is therefore needless to enter further into particu- 
lars.—What has been produced above will serve for 
a specimen of the evidence, brought by Father Si- 
mon, of the obscurity of the Hebrew Scriptures. 
And T imagine that, by the like arguments, I might 
undertake to’ prove any writing, ancient or modern, 
to be vague, ambiguous, and obscure. 

§ 10. Tuat some things, however, in the sacred 
history, not of great consequence, are ambiguous, 
and some things obscure, it was never my intention 
to question. But such things are to be found, in 
every composition, in every language. . Indeed; as 


the word perspicuous isa relative term (for that may — 


be perspicuous to one which is obscure to another), 
it must be allowed also that the dead languages have, 
in this respect, a disadvantage, which is always the 
greater, the less the language is known. As to the 
multiplicity of meanings sometimes affixed to single 
words, one would be at a loss to say what tongue, 
ancient or modern, is most chargeable with this ble- 


mish. 
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mish. Any person accustomed to consult lexicons 
will readily assent to what I say. In regard to Eng- 
lish (in which we know that it is not impossible to 
write both unambiguously and perspicuously), if we 
recur to Johnson’s valuable DiGionary for the signi- 
fication of the most common terms, both nouns and 
verbs, and overlook, for a moment, our acquain- 
tance with the tongue, confirmed by long and unin- 
terrupted habit, we shall be surprised that people 


‘can write intelligibly in it, and be apt to imagine that, 


in every period, nay, in every line, a reader will be 


‘perplexed in selecting the proper, out of such an im- 


mense variety of meanings as are given to the differ- 
ent words 54. In this view of things the explanation 
of a simple sentence will appear like the solution of 
a riddle. 


- § 11. But no sooner do we return to practice, » 
than these imaginations, founded merely on a theo- 
retical and partial view of the subject, totally disap- 
pear. Nothing can be more pertinent, or better 
founded, than the remark of Mr. le Clerc, “ That a 
“¢ word which is equivocal by itself, is often so clear- 
“ ly limited to a particular signification by the strain 

&¢ of 


54 Thus to the noun word Johnson assigns 12 significations— 
to power 13, and to foot 16. The verb to make has, accord- 
ing to him, 66 meanings, to put 80, and ¢o take, which is both 


neuter and ative, has 134. This is but a small specimen in 


nouns and verbs; the observation may be as amply illustrated 
in the other parts of speech. 
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“ of the discourse, as to:leave no.room for doubt.’ 
Nor has Simon paid a due regard to this most evi- 
dent ‘truth, though he. pretends, in answering that 
- writer, to have been aware of it °°... He ‘could not 
otherwise have run into such exaggerations as these: 
“¢ The signification of the greater part of the Hebrew 
“ words is entirely uncertain ;”’ and “ a. translator 
“ cannot say absolutely, that ig interpretation ex- 
<< presses truly what is contained in the original, there 
“ being always ground to doubt, because there are 
‘* other meanings which are egzally probable 3? 3” ab- 
surdities, which it were easy to confute from. his own 
work, were this the: Li place. 


‘§ 12. Ir may be wer in reply, Butiis not the 
poverty of the Hebrew tongue, of which the obscu-. 
rity and the ambiguity seem to be the natural conse- 
quences, acknowledged ‘by all impartial critics? In 
some, sense it is, dnd I have acknowledged it very 
amply : but it deserves our notice, that much more 
has ‘been inferred from this than there ‘is foundation — 
for. | The language of a people little, advanced i in ci- 
vilization, amongst whom knowledge of any kind has 
made but mconsiderable progress, and the arts of life 
are yet rude and imperfeét, can hardly be supposed 

copious. But it is not sufficiently weighed, on the 

other hand, that, if their. words be few, their ideas 

-are few in proportion. Words multiply with the oc- 
. | casions 


$5 Reponse aux Sennen te quelques Theol. de Hell. 
ch, xvi. 
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casions for employing them? . And if, in modern lan- 
guages, we have thousands of names, to which we 
can find none in Hebrew corresponding, we shall dis- 
cover, upon enquiry, that the Hebrews were igno- 
rant of the things to which those names are affixed 


_ by us as the signs. 


Knowledge precedes, language follows. No peo- 
ple have names for things unknown and unimagined, 
about which they can have no conversation. If they 
be well supplied in signs for expressing those things 
with which they are, either in reality, or in imagi- 
nation, acquainted, their language, considered rela-_ 
tively to the needs of the people who use it, may be 
termed copious; though, compared with the lan- 
guages of more intelligent and civilized: nations, -it be 
accounted scanty. This is a scantiness, which might 
occasion difficulty to a stranger attempting to trans- 
late into it the writings of a more polished and im- 
proved: people, who have more ideas as well-as words, 
but would never be felt by the natives; nor would 
it hurt, in the least, the clearness of their narratives,,. 
concerning those matters which fall within the sphere 
of their knowledge... There is no defect of signs for 
all the things which they can speak or write about, 
and it can never affect the perspicuity of what they 
do say, that they have no signs for those things 
whereof they have nothing to say, because they aie 
nothing about them. 

Nay, it may be reasonably inferred nite in what 
is called a scanty language, where the signs are few, 
because the things to be signified are few, there is a 

greater 
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greater probability of precision than in a copious lan- 
guage, where the requisite signs are much more nu- 
merous, by reason of the multiplicity of things to be 
represented by them. The least deviation from or- 
der will be observed in a small company, which would 
be overlooked in a crowd. The source of much 
false reasoning on this head, is the tendency people — 
have to imagine that, with the same extent of subject 
which might have employed the pen of an ancient 
Greek, the Hebrews had perhaps not one fourth part 
_ of their. number of words. | Had this been the case, 
the words must indeed have been used very indefi-- 
nitely. But as the case really stood, it is not so easy 
to decide, whether the terms (those especially for 
_ which there is most’ occasion in narrative) be more 
vague in their signification in Hebrew, than i in other 
languages. 


§ 13. Bur, to descend from abstra& reasoning to 
matters of fact, which, in subjects of this kind, are 
more convincing, “ It is false,” says Le Clerc, “ that 
<< there is always ground to doubt whether the sense 
“« which one gives to the Hebrew words be the true 
“sense ; for, in spite of all the ambiguities of the 
“* Hebrew tongue, all the interpreters of Scripture, 
‘“‘ ancient and modern, agree with regard to the 
“‘ greater part of the history, and of the Jewish re- 
“jigion.”” Le Clerc is rather modest in: his asser- 
tions: but in faét he was too much of Simon’s opi- 
nion on this etal as appears particularly from his 


Pro- ; 
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Prolegomena to the Pentateuch *°. Otherwise he 
might have justly asserted that the points rendered 
doubtful by the obscurity or the ambiguity of the text, 
bear not to-those which are evident, the proportion 
of one to an hundred in number, and not of. one to 
a thousand inimportance. Let it be observed that, I 
. speak only of the doubts arising from the obscurity 
of Scripture ; for, as to those which may be started 
by curiosity concerning circumstances not mentioned, 
such doubts are, on every subject, sacred and pro- 
phane, innumerable. But in questions of this sort, 
it is a maxim with every true and consistent Protes- 
tant, that the faith of a Christian is not concerned. 
_ Simon’s reply is affectedly evasive. At the same 
time that it, in fact, includesa concession subver- 
sive of the principles he had advanced, it is far short 
of what every person of reflection must see to be the 
truth. He tells us that * he never doubted, that 
<¢ one might understand Hebrew well enough’to know 
“ in gross and in general, the Biblical histories ; but 
_© this general and confused knowledge does not suf- 
“¢ fice for fixing the mind in what regards the articles 
“¢ of our belief ”.” Now what this author meant by 
VOL. I. ! rs | know- 


56 Dissert. I. chap. vi. 


57 “ Mr. Simon n’a jamais douté qu’on n’eut assez de con- 
ie. s# noissance de la langue Hebraique pour savoir en gros et en 
4“ general les histoires dela Bible. Mais cette connoissance 
“ generale et confuse ne suffit pas pour arréter l’esprit dans ce 
“ qui regarde les points de ndtre creance.” Reponse aux 
entimens de quelq. Theolog. de Holl. ch. xvi. 
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knowing in gross and in general, (which is a more ~ 
vague expression than any I remember in the Pen- 
tateuch), I will not attempt to explain ; but it is not 
in my power to conceive any kind of knowledge, gross 
_or pure, general or special, deducible from a writing 
wherein “ there is g/ways ground to doubt whether 
“« the sense assigned be the true sense, hecause there 
“‘ are other meanings which are equally probable.” 
Whert the probabilities in the opposite scales balance 
each other, there can result no knowledge, no nor 
even a reasonable opinion. The mind is in total sus- 
pense between the contrary, but equal, evidences. 


§ 14. Bur, to be more particular ; what histori- 
cal point of moment recorded in Genesis, is inter- 
preted differently by Jews of any denomination, 
Pharisees, Sadducees, Karaites, Rabbinists, or even 
Samaritans ? Let it be observed that I speak only of 
their literal or grammatical interpretations of the ac- 
knowledged text, and neither of their interpolations, 
nor of their mystical expositions and allegories, which 
are as various as men’s imaginations: for with these 
it is evident that the perspicuity of the tongue is no- 
way coricerned. Or is there one material difference, 
in what concerns the history, among Christians of 
adverse sects, Greeks, Romanists, and Protestants ; 
or even between Jews and Christians? This book has 
been translated into a great many languages, ancient 
and modern, into those of ‘Asia, Africa, and Europe. — 
Is not every thing that can be denominated an ey ent 


1 
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of consequence similarly exhibited in them all ? In all 
we find one God, and only one, the maker of hea- 
ven and earth, and of every thing that they contain. 
From all we learn that the world was made in six 
days, that God rested the seventh. All agree in the 
work of each day, in giving man dominion over the 
brute creation, in the formation of the woman out of 
the body of the man, in the prohibition of the tree of 
knowledge, in man’s transgression and its consequen- 
- ces, in the murder of Abel by his brother Cain, in 
the deluge, in the preservation of Noah’s family, and 
of the animal world, by the ark, in the confusion of 
tongues, in the histories given of the patriarchs. 

It were tedious, I had almost said endless, to e- 
numerate every thing. Takethe story of Joseph for 
an example, the only one I shall specify. In what 
version of that most interesting narrative, oriental or 
occidental, ancient or modern, Jewish or Christian, 
Popish or Protestant, is any thing which can be just- 
ly called material, represented differently from what 
itis in the rest? Do we not clearly perceive in every 
one of them the partiality of the parent, the innocent 
simplicity of the child, the malignant envy of the 
brothers, their barbarous purpose so cruelly execut- 
ed, their artifice for deceiving their father, the young 

man’s slavery in Egypt, his prudence, fidelity, piety, 
chastity, the infamous attempt of his mistress, and 
the terrible revenge. she took of his virtuous refusal, 
_ his imprisonment, his behaviour in prison, the occa- 
_ sion of his release, Pharaoh’s dreams, and Joseph’s 
interpretation, the exaltation of the latter in Egypt, 
5 aa the 
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the years of plenty and the years of famine, the in- 
terviews he had with his brothers, and the affecting 
manner in which he, at last, discovered himself to_ 
them? Is there any one moral lesson that may be 
deduced from any part of this history, (and none 
surely can be more instructive), which is not suffi- 
ciently supported by every translation with which we — 
are acquainted ? Or is this coincidence of translations, 
in every material circumstance, consistent with the 
representations which have been given of the total 
obscurity and ambiguity of the original ? The reverse 


certainly. - Le 


§ 15. Nor is it necessary, in this enquiry, to 
confine one’s self to the points merely historical, 
though, for brevity’s sake, I have done it. Permit 
me only to add in a sentence, that the religious in- 
stitutions, the laws and the ceremonies of the Jews, 
as far as they are founded on the express words of 
Scripture, and neither on tradition, nor on tradi- 
tionary glosses, are, in every thing material, under- 
stood in the very same way, by both Jews and Chris- 
tians. The principal points on which the Jewish seéts 
differ so widely from one another, are supported, if 
not by the oral traditive law, at least by mystical 
senses, attributed by one party, and not acquiesced 
in by others, to those passages of Scripture, about 
the literal meaning whereof all parties are agreed. 








§ 16. Yer our critic will have it, that our know- | 
ledge of these things is confused and general. He 
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had granted more, as we have seen, than was com- 
patible with his bold assertions above quoted; and 
therefore to disguise a little the inconsistency of. 
those assertions with the concession now made, he 
encumbers it with the epithets confused and general. 
But let the fact speak for itself. . Had there been 
any source of confusion in the original, was it pos- 
sible that there should have been such harmony in 
translations made into languages so different, and by 
men who, in many things that concern religion, were 
of sentiments so contrary? But if this knowledge be 
confused and general, 1 should like to be informed 
what this author, and those who think as he does,. 
would denominate distinct and particular. For my 
part, I have not a'more distinét and particular no- 
tion of any history, I ever read, in any: language, 
than of that written by Moses. And if there has not 
been such a profusion of criticism, on the obscurities 
and ambiguities which occur in other authors, it is 
to be ascribed solely to this circumstance, that what 
¢laims to be matter of revelation, awakens a closer 
attention, and excites a more scrupulous examina- 
tion, than any other performance which, how valu- 
able soever, is infinitely less interesting to mankind. . 
Nor is there a single principle by which our know- 
ledge of the import of sacred writ, especially in 
what relates to Jewish and Christian antiquities, could 
be overturned, that would not equally involve all 
ancient literature in universal scepticism. 


§ 17. Some perhaps will be ready to conclude 
Of L 3 from 


‘ 
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from what has been advanced, that all new transla- 
tions of Scripture must be superfluous, since the lan- 
guage is so clear, that no preceding translator has- 
missed the sense in points of consequence. It is in- 
~ deed true, that no translator, that I know, has mis-. 
sed the sense in points of principal consequence, 
whether historical events, articles of faith, or rules 
of practice; insomuch that we may with Brown safe-_ 
ly desire the sceptic **, “‘ to chuse which he should 
‘¢ like best or worst among all the controverted co- 
*¢ pies, various readings, manuscripts, and cata- 
“ logues, adopted by whatever church, sect, or par- 
“ty; or even any of the almost infinite number of 
“<¢ translations made of these books in distant coun-. - 
“tries and ages, relying on it as amply sufficient 
‘ for all the great purposes of religion and chris- 
“* tianity.”” 0s 
Yet it is not to be argued that, because the worst 
copy or translation contains all the essentials of reli- f 
gion, it is not of real consequence, by being acquaint- 
ed with the best, to guard against errors, which, 
though comparatively of smaller moment, ahd not 
subversive of the foundation, impair the integrity, 
and often injure the consistency, as well as weaken 
the evidence, of our religious knowledge, Although 
the most essential truths are the most obvious, and 
accessible to the unlearned, as well as to the learn- 
ed, we ought not to think lightly of any advances 
attainable in the divine science. There is a satisface 


tion 
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tion which the well-disposed mind receives from an_ 
increase of knowledge, that of itself does more than 
repay all the labour employed in the acquisition. 
If this hold, even in ordinary subjects, how much 
moré in the most sublime? There is, besides, such 
a symmetry of parts in the divine institution we have 
by Jesus Christ, that amore thorough acquaintance 
with each part, serves to illustrate the other parts, 
and confirm our faith in the whole. And whatever 
in any degree corroborates our faith, contributes in 
the same degree to strengthen our hope, to enhance 
dur love, and to give additional weight to all the mo- 
tives with which our religion supplies us, to a pious 
and virtuous life. 

"These aré redsons which ought to weigh with eve- 
ry Christian, and the more especially, as the most 
‘minute examination will never be found an unprofi- 
table study, even tothe most learned. It is with the 
good things of the Spirit. as with what are called the 
good things of life ; the most necessary are the most 
common, and the most easily acquired. But as, in 
regard to the animal life, it would be a reproach on 
those possessed of natural abilities, through torpid in- 
dolence, to look no further than mere necessaries, 
not exerting their powers for the attainment of those 
conveniencies whereby their lives might be rendered 
both more comfortable to themselves, and more be- 
neficial.to others ; itis, beyond compare, more blame- 
worthy to betray the same lazy disposition, and the 

_. game indifference, in what concerns the spiritual life. 

a g Barely to have faith, does not satisfy the mind of the 
| L 4 pious 
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pious Christian, whose ambition is to be rich in faith. 
To have received of the celestial grace is not enough 
in point, either of acquirement, or of evidence, to 
him whose ardent and daily desire it is to grow in 
"grace, and in the comforts of God’s Spirit. Now, - 
to make progress in divine knowledge, is (if 1 may be 
allowed the similitude) to improve the soil in which 
faith, and hope, and charity, and all the graces of 
the Spirit, must be sown and cultivated. 


§ 18. But, to return to the style of the sacred 
history, from which I fear’ this controversy, though 
exceedingly important, and intimately connected with 
_ the subject, has'made me digress too far ; there is 
- another species of simplicity, beside the simplicity 
_ of struéture, and the simplicity of sentiment above 
_ mentioned, for which, beyond all the compositions 
_ I know in any language, Scripture history is remark- 
_ able. This may be called simplicity of design. The 
_ subject of the narrative so engrosses the attention of 
_ the writer, that he is himself as nobody, and is quite 
| forgotten by the reader, who is never led, by the 
tenor of the narration, so much as to think of him. 
He introduces nothing as from himself. We have 
no opinions of his, no remarks, conjeCtures, doubts, 
inferences ; no reasonings about the causes, or the 
effects, of what is related. He never interrupts his 
reader with the display, of either his talents, or his 
_ passions. He makes no digressions: he draws no 
| characters: he gives us only the naked fatts, from 
| which we are left to collect the character. The ut- 
most 
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most he does in characterising, and that but seldom, 

is comprised ina very few words. And whatis thus © 
said, is not produced as his opinion, either of the . 
person or of the thing, but as the known verdid of 
‘the time, or perhaps, as the decision of the Spirit. 
‘No attempt to shine, by means of the expression, 
composition, or sentiments. Plainness of language 
is always preferred, because the most natural, the 
most obvious, and the best adapted to all capacities. 
Though, in style, by no means slovenly, yet, in lit- 
tle points, as about those grammatical accuracies 
which do not affect the sense and berspienity of the 
sentence, rather careless than curious. 


-§ 19. Now in the last of the three sorts of simpli-_ 
city enumerated, our Lord’s biographers particular- 
ly excel. This quality, or something akin to it, has 
been much and justly celebrated in some pagan wri- 
ters, in Xenophon, for instance, among the Greeks, 
and Cesar among the Latins. It were easy, howe- 
ver, to show, were it a proper subject of discussion , 
here, that the difference between these and the sacred 
penmen, especially the Evangelists, is very consider- 
able. In respeét of the first species of simplicity men- 
tioned, simplicity of stru€ture, the difference of the 
genius of the Greek language from that of the He- ' 
brew, must no doubt occasion some difference in the 
manner of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, from 
that of Moses; but the identity of idiom explained 
‘gna former discourse *°, occasions still a strong re- 
| semblance 
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semblance between them. If Genesis, therefore, 
may be justly said to possess the first rank of simpli- 
city of composition in the sentences, the Gospels are 
certainly entitled to the second. But even these are 
not, in this kind, entirely equal among themselves. 
John and Matthew have it in a higher degree than 
Mark and Luke. 

As to the second species, Simplicity of sentiment, 
arising chiefly from the uncultivated state of society, 
in the period and country about which the history is 
conversant ; the change of times, which was doubt- 
less very great, as well as the difference of subjed, . 
would necessarily confer the first degree here also 
upon the former. But in what was denominated sim- 
plicity of object or design, the Evangeligts, of all 
writers, sacred and profane, appear the foremost. 
"Their manner is indeed, in some respects, peculiar 
and unrivalled.. It may not be amiss to consider a 
little, the circumstances which gave occasion to this 


diversity and pagetionity: 


§ 20. For this purpose I beg leave to lay, before 
the reader, the few following observations. 1st, I 
observe, that the state and circumstances, of things 
were, before the times of the Apostles, totally chang- 
ed in Palestine, from what they had been in the times, 
of the Patriarchs. The political alterations gradual- 
ly brought upon the country, by a succession of re- 
volutions in government, which made their condition 
so very unlike the pastoral life of their wandering 
forefathers, are too obvious to need illustration. 
adly, Their intercourse with strangers of different na- 
| tions, 
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tions, to some of which they had been successively 
in subjection, had, notwithstanding their peculiari- 
ties in religion, introduced great changes in man- 
ners, sentiments, and customs. In our _Saviour’s 
days we find the nation divided into religious secs 
and political parties ; the former of which had their 
respective systems, schools, and patrons among the 
learned. Each sect had its axioms or leading prin- 
ciples, and its particular mode of reasoning from 
those principles. Now there is not a single trace of 


any thing similar to this in all the Old Testament his- “ss 


tory. 3dly, As the great objet of our Lord’s mi- 
nistry, which is the great subject’ of the Gospels, 
was to inculcate a doctrine and morality with which 
none of their systems perfectly coincided ; and as, 
by consequence, he was opposed, by all the princi- 
pal men of the different fa€tions then in the-nation, 
the greater part of his history must be employed in 
relating the instructions which he delivered to the peo- 
ple, and to his disciples, the disputes which he had 
with his antagonists, and the methods by which he 
recommended and supported his dodtrine, exposed 
their sophistry, and eluded their malice. 

This must give a colour to the history of the Mes- 
siah, very different from that of any of the ancient 
worthies recorded in the Old Testament ; in which, 
though very instructive, there is comparatively little 
delivered in the didactic style, and hardly any thing 
in the argumentative. A great deal of both we have | 

in the Gospels. It ought not here to pass unnoticed, 
that it is more in compliance with popular language, 
than 
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than in stri@ propriety,that I denominate his manner 
of enforcing moral instruction, arguing. Our Lord, 
addressing himself much more to the heart than to 
the head, and, by his admirable parables, without 
the form of argument, convincing his hearers, that 
the moral truths he recommended are conformable 
to the genuine ‘principles ‘of our nature, in other 
words, to the dictates of conscience and the common 
sense of mankind, commands, from the impartial, 
and the considerate, an unlimited assent. Accord- 
ingly, when a similitude, or an example, is made 
to supply the place of argument, in support of a 
particular sentiment, he does not formally deduce 
the conclusion, but either leaves it to the reflections 
of his hearers, or draws it from their own mouths, 
by a simple question. This, without the parade of 
reasoning, is, in practical subjects, the strongest of 
all reasoning. After candidly stating an apposite 
case, it is appealing, for the decision, not to the pre- 
judices or the passions, but to the natural sense of 
good and evil, even of his adversaries. 4thly, As 
our Lord’s history is occupied, partly with what he 
said, and partly with what he did, this occasions in 
the Gospels a twofold distinétion of style and man- 
ner; first that of our Saviour, as it appears in what 
he said; secondly, that of his historians, as it ap- 
pears in their relation of what he did. I shall consi- 
der briefly how the different sorts of simplicity above 
mentioned, may be applied to each of these. 


§ 21. As to the simplicity of stru€ture, it may be 


said 
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said in a very eminent degree to belong to both. It 
is, in itself, regarded more as a quality of narration, 
but is by no means excluded from the other kinds 
of composition. Besides, in our Lord’s discourses, 
particularly his parables, there is a great deal of nar- 
rative. Simplicity of sentiment appears more in.the 
dialogue part, and in the teaching, than in the nar- 
ration, which is almost confined to what is neces- 
sary for information and conneétion.. It may be ob-_ 
jected, that our Lord’s figurative manner of teach- 
ing is not perfectly compatible with simplicity. But, 
let it be observed, that there is'a simplicity of man- 
ner, in the enunciation of the sentiments dife¢tly sig- 
nified, which a piece of writing that admits a figura- 
tive or allegorical meaning, is as susceptible of, as” 
. one that admits only a literal interpretation. Greece 
has not produced a more genuine specimen of this 
than we have in the Apologues of Esop, which are 
all nevertheless to be understood figuratively. In 
Cebes’s Table, which is an allegory, there is great 
simplicity of diction. It.is only with the expression 
of the literal or immediate sentiment, that this qua- 
lity is concerned. And nothing surely can, in this 
particular, exceed the parables of our Lord. As 
these are commonly.in the style of narration, they 
are susceptible of the same simplicity of structure as 
well as of sentiment, with the historian’s narrative, 
and are, in this respect, hardly distinguishable from 
it.’ | 9 
But the third sort mentioned -belongs peculiarly 
ta 
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to the historian. In our Lord’s discourses, though 
the general and ultimate object is the same through- 
out, namely the honour of God by the recovery of 
men, the particular and immediate obje& varies with 
the subjeét and occasion. At one time it is to in- 
strut his hearers in one important doétrine or duty, — 
at another time in another ; sémetimes to refute one 

error, at other times another ; now to rebuke what 
is wrong, then again to encourage in the practice of 
what is right. We have all the variety of threats and 
promises, prohibitions and precepts, rebukes and 
consolations, explanation and refutation, praise and 
blame. These undoubtedly require a considerable 
variety in the style and manner. Now, there is oc- 
casion for-nothing of this kind in the narrative. The 
historians with whom we are here concerned, do, in 
their own character, neither explain nor command, 
_ promise nor threaten, commend nor blame, but pre- 
serve one even tenour in exhibiting the facts entirely 
unembellished, reporting, in singléness of heart, 
both what was said, and. what. was done, by their 
Master, likewise what was said, and what was done, 
to him, by either friends or enemies. Not a sylla- 
ble of encomium on the former, or of inveétive a- 
gainst the latter. As to their Lord himself, they ap- 
pear to regard his character as infinitely superior to 
any praise which they could bestow: and as to his 
persecutors, they mingle.no gall in what they write 
concerning them ; they do not desire to aggravate 
their guilt, in the judgment of any man, either by 


giving 
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giving expressly, or by so much as insinuating, 
through the severity of their language, their sar 
concerning it. 


§ 22. Nay, which is more remarkable, the names 
of the high-priest and his coadjutor, of the Romian 
procurator, of the tetrarch of Galilee, and of the 
treacherous disciple, are all that are mentioned of 
the many who hada hand in his prosecution, and 
death. In regard to the four first, it is manifest that 
the suppression of the names, had the faéts been re- 
lated, would have made no difference to contempora- 
ries ; for in offices of so great eminence, possessed 
by single persons, as all those offices were, the offi- 
cial is equivalent to the proper name, which it never 
fails to suggest ; but such a suppression would have 
made to posterity a material defect in the history, 
and greatly impaired its evidence. In regard to the 
fifth, it is sufficient to observe that, without naming 
the traitor, justice could not have been done to the 
eleven. Whereas, of those Scribes and Pharisees 
who bargained with Judas, of the men who appre- 
hended Jesus, of the officer who struck him on the 
face at his trial, of the false witnesses who deposed 
_against him, of those who afterwards spat upon him, 
' buffeted and mocked him, of those who were loud- 
est in crying Away with him ; Crucify him; Not 
this man but Barrabbas ; of those who supplied the 
multitude with the implements of their mockery, the 
_ crown of thorns, the reed, and the scarlet robe, of 
those who upbraided him on the cross with his ina- 

bility 
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bility to save himself ; or of the soldier who pierced 
his side with a spear ; no name is given, by any of 
the historians. 

It may be said, ‘ The names have not been known 
‘to them.’ This may have been true of some of 
their names, but cannot be supposed to have been 
true of them all, and that, with regard not to one, 
two, or three, but to all the four Evangelists. The 
witnesses must |have been persons of the country, 
and, at least, occasional hearers of our Lord. It 
was, no doubt, chiefly the people of Jerusalem, who 
tumultuously demanded his execution, who derided 
him with the title of Messiah, and who insulted him 
even on the cross. Curiosity, on such occasions, 
leads men to enquire about persons who att a princi- 
pal part, in a scene so tragical ; and, that the disci- 
ples were not beyond the influence of this motive, 
is evident from the whole of the story. The names 
of the Roman soldiers, concerned in this transaCtion, 
might have been unknown to them, and’ probably 
little minded by them ; but the ations of their coun- 
trymen must have excited another kind of emotion, 
as it more nearly affected all his followers. 

Now, this reserve in regard to the names of those ~ 
who were the chief instruments of his sufferings, is 
the more observable, as the names of others to whom 
no special part is attributed, are mentioned without 
hesitation. ‘Thus Malchus, whose ear Peter cut off, 
and who was immediately after miraculously cured 
‘by Jesus, is named by John; but nothing further is 
told of him than, that he was present when our Lord 

was 
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was seized, and that he was a servant of the high- 
priest. Simon the Cyrenian; who carried the cross, 
is named by no fewer than three of the Evangelists ; 
but we are also informed that, in this service, he did 
not act voluntarily, but by compulsion. Joseph of 
Arimathea and Nicodemus are the only members of 
the Sanhedrim, except the high-priest, who are 
mentioned by name; but they were the only per- 
sons of that body who did not concur in condemning 
the Son of God, and who, though once fearful and 
secret disciples, assumed the resolution to display 
their affe€tion, at a time when no one else ventured 
openly to acknowledge him. Our Lord’s biogra- 
phers, whilst they are thus far ready to do justice to 
merit, avoid naming any man, without necessity, 
of whom they have nothing to say that is not to his 
dishonour. To the virtuous and good they concili- - 
ate our esteem and love, an effe€tual method of rais- 
ing our admiration of virtue and goodness, and ex-' 
citing in usa noble emulation; but our contempt 
and hatred they direct against the crimes, not against 
the persons of men; against vices, not against the 
vicious ; aware that this last direction is often of the. - 
most dangerous tendency to Christian charity, and 
consequently to genuine virtue. They showed no 
disposition to hold up any man to the Christians of 
their own time, as an object of either their fear or 
their abhorrence, or to transmit his name with in- 
famy to posterity. 
_ Though this holds principally i in what concerns 
the last great catastrophe, it appears,.in some de- 
VOL. 1. : aes gree, 
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gree, in every part of the history. Except in the 
_case of Herodias, which from the rank of the perso- 
‘nages concerned, must have been a matter of noto- — 
riety and public scandal, and therefore required a 
more public reprehension, the names are never men- 
tioned, when what is related reflects disgrace on the 
persons. Of the Scribes and Pharisees who watch- 
ed our Lord, and, on different occasions, dissemb- 
ling esteem, assailed him with captious and ensnar- 
ing questions, of those who openly ascribed his mi- 
racles to Beelzebub, called him a madman, a demo- 
niac, and what they accounted worse than either, a 
Samaritan, who accused him of associating with the 
profligate, of Sabbath-breaking, of intemperance, 
and blasphemy, of those Sadducees who, by their 
» ‘sophistry,’ vainly, attempted :to refute the doctrine of 
the resurrettion,: of those enraged Nazarenes his fel- 
low-citizens, who would have carried him by force 
to a precipice, that they might throw him down. 
headlong, no names are ever mentioned ; nor is the 
young but opulent magistrate named, who came to 
consult him as to what he must do to obtain eternal 
life ; for though there were some favourable symp- 
toms in his case, yet as, by going away sorrowful, 
_he betrayed a heart wedded to the world, the appli- 
cation did not terminate to his honour. But of Si- 
mon the Pharisee, who invited our Lord to his house, 
and who, though doubtful, seemed inclinable to learn, 
of Jairus, and Bartimeus, and Zaccheus, and Laza- 
rus, and his sisters Mary and Martha, and some o- — 
thers, of whose faith, repentance, ‘gratitude, love, : 
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and: piety, the most honourable testimony is given, a 
very different account is made. 

Some may object that this condua, in the first 
disciples, is imputable to a weak and timid policy. 
They were afraid to raise against themselves power- 
ful enemies, whose vengeance might prove fatal to 
their persons, and ruinous to their cause. It hap- 
pens luckily for silencing this pretext that, in other 
things, they gave the most unequivocal proofs of their 
fortitude ; besides, that the exceptions above men- 
tioned include almost all the persons possessed of such 
authority civil or sacred, united with such a disposi- 
tion, as could render their resentment an object of 
terror to those who were obnoxious to it. ‘That the 
difference thus marked between the evil and the good 
is, on the contrary, inthe true spirit of their Mas- 
ter, might be inferred, as from several other pas- 
sages, so in particular, from that similitude where- 
in the rewards and punishments of another state are 
so well exemplified. A name is given to the poor 
man who was conyeyed by angels to Abraham’s bo- 
som: the other, who was consigned to torments, 
is distinguished solely by the epithet rich. A par- 
ticularity from which we may learn an instructive les- 
‘son of modesty and caution, in regard to names, 
when what truth compels us to say, is to the disad- 
vantage of the persons, and that it suffices that we 
consider particular punishments as suited to particu- 

_lar actions, without referring them to known indi- 
viduals, or leading the thoughts of others to refer 
them. 
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But, as to the penmen themselves, and their fel- 
low-disciples, in recording their own faults, no se- 
cret is made of the names. Of this the intemperate — - 
zeal of the sons of Zebedee, on one occasion, and 
their ambition and secular views, on another, the 
incredulity of Thomas, the presumption.of Peter, 
and his lamentable defection in the denial of his Mas- 
ter, not to mention - -the prejudices and dulness of 
them all, are eminent examples. ‘These- particulars 
are all related, by the sacred historians, with the ‘same 
undiseuised plainness, which they use in relating 
the crimes of adversaries; and with as little endea- 
vour to extenuate the former, as to’ aggravate the 
latter. Nor have they, ‘on the other hand, the re- 
" motest appearance of making a merit of their con- 
fession. In one uniform strain, they record the most 
signal miracles, and the most ordinary. events. In 
regard to the one, like persons familiarised to such 
exertions of power, they no more-express themselves, 
either with hesitancy, or with strong asseverations, 
than they do in regard to the other. Equally cer- 
tain of the fa&s advanced, ‘they recite both in the 
same unvaried tone, as faithful witnesses, whose bu- 
siness it was to testify, and not to argue. é 

§ 23. Hence it happens that that quality of style 
which is called gntmation, is in a manner excluded 
from the narrative. he historians speak of nothing, 
not’ even the most atrocious aétions of our Lord’s 
persecutors, with symptoms of emotion; no angry 
epithet, or pathetic exclamation, ever escapes them; ~ 

not » 
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not a word that betrays passion in the writer, or is 
calculated to excite the passions of the reader. In 
displaying the most gracious, as well as marvellous, 
‘dispensation of Providence towards man, all is di- 
rected to mend his heart, nothing to move his pity, 
or kindle his resentment. If these effeéts be also 
produced, they are manifestly the consequences of 
the naked exposition of the facts, and not of any ad- 
ventitious art in the writers, nay not of any one 
term, not otherwise necessary, employed for the 
‘purpose. 

I am sensible that to those who are both able and 
willing to give these writings a critical examination, 
hardly, in any translation, does this peculiarity ap- 
pear so much as it does in the original. Most rea- 
ders consider animation as an excellency in writing ; 
and in ordinary performances, it no doubt is so. By 
interesting them strongly in the events related, it 
rouses and quickens their attention. Unanimated 
simplicity, on the contrary, they call flatness, if not 
insipidity of manner. In consequence of this gene- 
ral sentiment, when two words occur to a translator, 
either of which expresses the fact, but one of them 
does it simply, without any note of either praise or 
blame, the other with some warmth expressive of 
censure or approbation ; he very naturally prefers 
the latter, as the more emphatical and affecting. 

- Nor will he be apt to suspect that he is not sufficient- 
‘ly close to the original, if the a€tion or thing allud- 
ed to be truly signified, though not entirely in the 
same manner. Such differences even good trans- 

M 3 rey, 4aters, 
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lators, though not insensible of them, are apt to 

overlook, excusing themselves with the consideration 

that words, in all respects, corresponding, in two 
tongues which differ widely from each other, are not 
always to be found. 

But to explain myself by examples, without which 

a writer is often but indistin@ly understood ; in ren- 

dering ‘0 mopadeg avrov®° into Latin; of the two 

verbs, tradere to deliver up, and prodere to betray,’ 
most translators would prefer the latter, as the more 
animated. Yet in reality, the former is more con- 
formable to the simplicity of the sacred author, who 

satisfies himself with acquainting us with the exter- 

nal faét, without charatterising it or insinuating his 

own opinion; otherwise the term would have been 

meo\es not wrapades. Again, the demonstrative ‘sro: ** 

may be rendered into English either ¢hzs man or this 
fellow. But in the last expression a degree of con- 

tempt is suggested, which is not in the first, nor in 
the original. See the notes on both passages. 


§ 24. Ler it be observed, that in excluding anima- 
tion, I, in a great measure, confine myself to the 
narrative, or what proceeds immediately from the 
historians. In the discourses and dialogues wherein. 
their Master bears the only, or the principal part ; 
‘the expression, without losing aught of its proper 
simplicity, is often remarkable for spirit and energy. 
There is, in these, an animation, but so chastised by 
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candour and strict propriety, as to be easily cistin- 
guished from what is often so termed, in other com- 
‘positions. . 

Yet here too, the language has sometimes suffer- 
ed, inthe very best translations, and that not somuch 
through the fault of translators, asin consequence of 
the difference of genius found in different tongues. 
Some of the epithets employed by our Lord against 
his antagonists, have not that asperity which all mo- 
dern versions appear to give them. ‘The Greek word 
‘vmoxpilnc, for example, as metaphorically used in 
Scripture, has more latitude of signification than the 
word hypocrite formed from it, as used.in modern 
tongues. The former is alike applicable to all who 
dissemble on any subject or occasion; the latter is 
in strictness applied to those who, in what con- 
cerns religion, lead a life of dissimulation. It must 
be owned, that it is to persons of this character, that 
it is oftenest applied in the Gospel ; but the judicious 
philologist hardly needs to be informed, that the 
more the signification of a word is extended, the 
more vague and general it becomes, and .consequent- 
ly, if a reproachful epithet, the softer. The word. 
wWeusyc, in like manner, has not that harshness in 
Greek that liar has in English. ‘The reason is the 
same as in the former instance: for, though often 
properly rendered liar, it is not limited to what we. 
mean by that term. Every man who tells or teaches 

what is false, whether he know the falsehood of what 
he:says or not, is what the sacred authors justly de- 
nominate wWeusyc;, a false speaker; but he is not 
. M 4 what 
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what we call a liar, unless he knows ‘it to be false, 
and deceivés intentionally. For this reason I have, 
in some instances °’,- considered it as no more than 
doing justice to the spirit of the original, to soften the 
expression in the common version, though otherwise 
unexceptionable. 

On the other hand, the Evangelists, in dutie own 
characters, are rarely other than mere narrators, 
without passions or opinions. In this, as I have 
said, they differ from Moses and the other historians 
of the Old Testament, who, though justly celebrated 
for native simplicity of manner, have not hesitated 
_ briefly to characterise the most remarkable persons 
and actions whereof they have occasion to. speak. 
Without pretending to account entirely for this dif- 
ference of manner, in writers who spoke by the 
same Spirit, I shall only submit to the judicious rea- 
der the following considerations, which appear to in- 
dicate a singular propriety, in the modest reserve of 
our Lord’s biographers. 

Moses and the other writers of the Old Testament 


Scriptures were all prophets, a character with which, 


considered in a religious. light, no. merely human 
character can_be compared. Neane therefore could 
be better authorised than they, to pronounce direat- 
ly, on the quality both of the agents and of the ac- 
tions mentioned in their histories. “In this view of 
the matter, they had no superior, even in the most 
eminent personages whose lives they fecorded. An 
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unreserved plainness of censure, or approbation, 
was, in them, therefore, becoming, as it entirely 
suited the authority with which they were vested. 
But was not the situation of the Evangelists, it may 
be asked, the same in this respect, as they also wrote 
by inspiration ? It is true, they were inspired, and, at 
least, equally entitled to the prophetical character with 
any who preceded them ; but they were not entirely 
‘in the same situation. In the Old Testament, the 
sacred penmen were the mouth of God to the peo- 
ple. In the Gospels, the writers appear. solely as 
Christ’s humble attendants, seleéted for introducing 
to the knowledge. of others, this infinitely higher 
character, who is himself, in a supereminent sense, 
the mouth, the oracle of God. It is this subordi- 
nate part of ushers which they professedly act. Like 
people struck with the ineffable dignity of the’ Mes- 
siah whom they serve, they lose no opportunity of 
exhibiting him to the world, appearing to consider 
the introduction of their own opinion, unless where. 
it makes a part of the narration, as an impertinence, 
As modest pupils, in the presence of so venerable a 
teacher, they lay their‘hand upon their mouth, ard, 
by a respectful silence, show how profound their 
reverence is, and how strong their desire to fix all 
the attention of mankind: upon him. They sink 
themselves, in order to place him in the most con- 
spicuous point of view: they.do more; they, as it 
were, annihilate themselves, that Jesus‘may be all in 
all. Never could it be said of any preachers, with 
more truth than of them, that they preached not 
: them- 
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themselves, but Christ Jesus the Lord. Deeply im- 
pressed with their Master’s instructions, and far from 
affecting to be called Rabbi, or to be honoured of men 
as fathers and teachers in things divine, they never 
allowed themselves to forget that they had only one 
Father who is in heaven, and only one Teacher the 
Messiah. The unimpassioned, yet not unfeeling, 


manner, wherein they relate his cruel sufferings, © 


without letting one harsh or severe epithet escape 
them, refleCting on the conduct of his enemies, is 
as unexampled as it is inimitable, and forms an es- 
sential distinction between them and all who have ei- 


: _ ther gone before or followed them, literate or illite- 


rate, artful or artless, sceptical or fanatical. For if, 
in the latter classes, the illiterate, the artless, and 
the fanatical, fury and hatred flame forth, wherever 
opposition or contradiction presents them with an oc- 
casion ; the former, the literate, the artful, and the 
sceptical, are not less distinguishable for the super- 
cilious and contemptuous manner, in which they treat 
the opinions of religionists of all denominations. 
The manner of the Evangelists was. equally removed 
from both. Add to this ‘that, without making the 
least pretences to learning, they nowhere affeét to 
depreciate it ; but on the contrary, showa readiness 
to pay all due regard to every useful talent or acqui, 
sition. 


§ 25. From all that has been said I cannot help 
concluding that, if these men were impostors, agree- 
ably to the infidel hypothesis, they were the most ex- 

traor- 
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traordinary the world ever produced, That they 
were not philosophers and men of science, we have 
irrefragable, I had almost. said intuitive, evidence ; 
and of what has hitherto been found invariably to 


mark the character of fanatics and enthusiasts of all. 


religions, we do not discover in them a single trace. 


Their narratives demonstrate them to have been men © 


of sound minds and cool reflection. To suppose 
them deceived, in matters which were the objects of 
their senses; or, if not deceived, to suppose such 
men to have planned the deception of the world, and 
to have taken the method which they took, to exe- 
cute their plan; are alike attended with difficulties 


insurmountable. The Christian’s hypothesis, that 


they spoke the truth, and were under the ‘influence 
of the Divine Spirit, removes at once all difficulties, 
and, in my judgment, (for I have long and often re- 
volved the subject), is the only hypothesis which 
ever will, or ever can remove them. But this only 


bythe way. 


§ 26. ConcEeRninc the other qualities of style 
to be found in these writings, I acknowledge, I have 
not much to add. Simplicity, gravity, and perspi- 
cuity, as necessarily resulting from simplicity, are 
certainly their predominant characters. But, as in 
writings it is not always: easy to distinguish the qua- 
lities arising from the thought, from those arising 
merely from the expression ; I shall consider, in a 
few sentences, how far the other properties of good 
writing, commonly attributed to the style, are ap- 

_ plicable 
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pliceble to the Evangelists.. In what concerns har- 
mony, and qualities which may be called merely su- 
.perficial, as adding ‘only an external polish to their 
language ; about such, if we may judge from their 
writings, they do not appear, as was .hinted before, 
to have had any the smallest solicitude. To conyey 
the sense (the only thing of importance enough to be 
an object to them) in the most familiar, and conse- 
“quently i in the most intelligible, terms to their read- 
ers, seems to have been their highest aim in point of 
style. What concerned the sound alone, and not 
the sense; was unworthy of their attention. 
In regard to elegance, there is an elegance which 
results from the -use of such words as are most in 
- favour with those who are accounted fine writers, 
and from such ‘an arrangement in the words and 
clauses, as has generally obtained their approbation. 
This is still of the nature of varnish, and is disclaim- 
ed, not studied, by the sacred authors. But there 
is also an elegance of a superior order, more nearly 
connected with the sentiment ; and in this sort of ele- 
gance they are not deficient. In all the Oriental 
Janguages great use is made of tropes, especially me- 
taphor. . The Scriptures abound with them. When 
the metaphors employed bear a strong resemblance, 
and the other tropes are happily adapted, to the sub- 
"jects they are intended to represent, they confer vwi- 
vacity on the writing. If they be borrowed from 
objects which are naturally agreeable, beautiful, or 
attractive, they add also elegance. Now of this 
kind, both of vivacity and of elegance, the Evangelists 
‘ furnish 
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furnish us with a variety of examples. Our Lord 
illustrates every thing (agreeably to the use of the 
age and country) by figures and similies. His tropes 
_ are always apposite ; and often borrowed from ob- 
jects naturally engaging. The former quality ren- 
ders them /ively, the latter elegant. The ideas in- 
troduced are frequently those of corn-fields, vine- 
yards, and gardens.’ The parables are sometimes 
indeed taken from the customs of princes and gran- 
dees, but oftener from the life of shepherds and . 
husbandmen. If those of the first kind confer dig- 
nity:on the examples, those of the second add an at-_ 
traction, from the pleasantness of images which re- 
‘cal to the fancy, the thoughts of rural happiness and 
‘tranquillity. And even in cases where propriety re-_ 
quired that things disagreeable should be introduced, 

as in the story of the rich man and Lazarus, the whole 
is conducted with that seriousness, and chaste sim- 
plicity of manner, which totally exclude disgust. We 
may justly say, therefore, that the essential attributes 
of good writing are not wanting in these histories, 
though whatever can be considered as calculated for 
glitter and.ostentation, is rather avoided than sought. 


§ 27. Upon the whole, therefore, the qualities of 
the style could not, to those who were not Jews, 
nor accustomed to their idiom, serve at first to re- 
commend these writings. The phraseology could 
hardly fail to appear to such, awkward, idiomatical, 
‘and even vulgar: In this manner it generally did 
appear to gentile Greeks, upon the first perusal. 

But 
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But if they were, by any means, induced to give them 
a second reading, though still not insensible of the 
peculiarity, their prejudices and dislike of the idiom 
rarely failed to subside, A third commonly produ- 

ced an attachment. The more they became ac- 
- quainted with these books, the more they discover- 
ed of a charm in them, to which they found nothing 
_ comparable, or similar, in all that they had learnt 
before; insomuch that they were not ashamed, nay, 
they were proud, to be taught by writers, for whose 
persons and performances they had formerly enter- 
tained a sovereign contempt. The persecutors of 
the church, both Jews and Pagans, perceived, at 
last, the consequences of conniving at the study of 
the Scriptures, and were therefore determined to 
make it their principal object, to effe& the suppres- 
sion of them, particularly of the Gospels. | But the 
, more this was attempted, the more were the copies 
multiplied, the more was the curiosity of mankind ex- 
cited, and the more was the inestimable treasure of 
divine knowledge they contained, circulated. Early, 
and with avidity, were translations demanded, in 
almost every known tongue. ‘Those Christians who 
had as much learning as to be capable; were ambi- 
tious of contributing their share in diffusing amongst 
all nations, the delight as well as the instruCtion, 
which the study of these books conveyed into the 
soul. Nor was this admiration of the divine writings 
to be found only among the vulgar and_ the igno- 
rant. It is true, it originated among them; but it 
did not terminate with them. Contrary to the com- 


mon 
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mon course of fashion, which descends from the 
higher ranks to the lower, it arose among the lowest 
classes, and ascended to the highest. Not only no- 
bles and senators, but even philosophers and men of 
letters, the pupils of sophists and rhetoricians, who 
by the prejudices of their education would be most 
shocked with the inelegancies, the vulgarisms, and 
even the barbarisms (as they would account them), 
of the sacred writers, found a secret and irresistible 
attraction, which overcame all their prepossessions, 
and compelled them to acknowledge, that no writ- 
ers could so effectually convey conviction to the un- 
derstanding, and reformation to the heart, as these 
‘poor, homely, artless, and unlettered Galileans. 


DISSE R- 
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DISSERTATION THE FOURTH. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE RIGHT METHOD OF PRO- 
CEEDING IN THE CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF 
~ THE BOOKS OF THE NEW. TESTAMENT. 


Ir was remarked, in a foregoing Dissertation, * 


that, notwithstanding the sameness both of the lan- 
guage and of the idiom employed by the penmen of 
the New Testament, there is a sensible diversity in 
their styles. The first general rule, therefore, which 
demands the attention of him who would employ 


himself in searching the Scriptures, is to endeavour ~ 


to get acquainted with each writer’s style, and, as 
he proceeds in the examination, to observe his man- 
ner of composition, both in sentences and in para- 
graphs, to remark the words and phrases peculiar 
to him, and the peculiar application which he may 
sometimes make of ordinary words; for there are 
few of those writers who have not their peculiarities, 
in all the respects now mentioned. This acquain- 
‘tance with each can be attained only, by the fre- 
quent and attentive reading of his works, in his own 
language. 


§ 2. Tre second general direction ‘is to enquire 
care- 
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carefully, as far as is compatible with the distance 
of time, and the other disadvantages we labour un- 
der, into the character, the situation, and the of- 
fice of the writer, the time, the place, and the oc- 
casion, of his writing, and the people for whose im- 
mediate use he originally intended his work. Every 
_ one of these particulars will sometimes serve to elu- 
cidate expressions, otherwise obscure or doubtful. 
This knowledge may, in part, be learnt from a dili- 
gent and reiterated perusal of the book itself, and 
in part, be gathered from what authentic, or at least 
probable, accounts have been transmitted to us, con- 
cerning the compilement of the canon. 


§ 3. Tue third, and only other, general | direc- 
tion I shall mention, is, to consider the principal 
scope of the book, and the particulars chiefly observ- 
able in the method by which the writer has purposed 
to execute his design. This direction, I acknowledge, 
can hardly be considered as applicable to the histori- 
cal books, whose purpose is obvious, and whose me- 
thod is determined by the order of time, or, at least, 
by the order in which the several occurrences re- 
corded have presented themselves to the memory of 
the compiler. But, in the epistolary writings, es- 
pecially those of the Apostle Paul, this consideration 
would deserve particular attention. 


§ 4. Now, to come to rules of a more special na- 
ture: If, in reading a particular book, a word or 
phrase occur, which appears obscure, perhaps unin- 
ear Ys a telligible, 
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telligible, how ought we to proceed? The first thing _ 


undoubtedly we have to do, if satisfied that the read- 
ing is genuine, is to consult the context, to attend 
to the manner wherein the term is introduced, whe- 
ther in a chain of reasoning, or as belonging to a 
historical narration, as constituting some circum- 
‘stance in a description, or included in an exhorta- 
tion or command. As the conclusion is inferred 
from:the premises ; or, as from two or more known 
truths, a third unknown or unobserved before may 
fairly be deduced ; so from such attention to the 
sentences in connection, the import of an expression, 
in itself obscure or ambiguous, will sometimes, with ' 
moral certainty, be discovered. This, however, 
will not always answer. 


§ 5. Ir it donot, let the second consideration be, 
whether the term or phrase be any of the writer’s pe- 
culiarities. If so, it comes naturally to be enquired, 
what is the acceptation in which he employs it in o- 
ther places? If the sense cannot be precisely the same 
in the passage under review, perhaps, by an easy and 
natural metaphor, or other trope, the common. ac- 
ceptation may give rise to one which perfeétly suits 
the passage in question. Recourse to the other pla- 

ces wherein the word or phrase occurs in the same 
author, is of considerable use, though the term 
should not be peculiar to him. 


§ 6. Bur thirdly, if there, should be nothing in 


the same writer that can enlighten the place, let re- _ 


course” 
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course be had to the parallel passages, if there be 
any such, in the other sacred writers. By parallel 
passages I mean those places, if the difficulty occur 
in history, wherein the same or a similar story, mi+ 
racle, or event, is related ; if in teaching or reason- 
ing, those parts wherein the same do¢trine or argu- 
ment is treated, or. the same parable propounded ; 
and if in moral lessons, those wherein the same class 
of duties is recommended. Or, if the difficulty be 
found in a quotation from the Old Testament, let 
the parallel passage in the book referred to, both in 
the original Hebrew, and in the Greek version, be 
consulted. : 


§ 7. But, if in these there be found nothing that 
can throw light on the expression, of which we are 
in doubt ; the fourth recourse is to all the places 


wherein the word or phrase occurs in the New Tes- 


tament, and in the Septuagint version of the Old, 
adding to these thg consideration of the import of 
the Hebrew or Chaldaic word whose place it occu- 
pies, and the extent of signification, of which, in dif- 
ferent occurrences, such Hebrew or Chaldaic term 
is susceptible. 


_ § 8. Pernaps the term in question is one of those 
which very rarely occur in the New Testament, or 
those called ‘aa# Asyousvx, only once read in Scrip- 
ture, and not found at all in the translation of the 
Seventy. Several such words there are. There is 
then, a necessity, in the fifth place, for recurring to 
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the ordinary acceptation of the term in classical au- 
thors. This is one of those cases wherein the inter- 
pretation given by the earliest Greek fathers deserves 
particular notice. In this verdict, however, I limit 
myself to those comments wherein they give.a literal 
exposition of the sacred text, and do not run, as is 
but too customary with ‘them, into vision and alle- 
gory. There are so many advantages which people 
have, for discovering the import of a term or phrase 
in their mother-tongue, unusual perhaps in writing, 
but current in conversation, above those who study 
a dead language, solely by means of the books ex- 
‘tant in it, that no reasonable person can question 
that some deference ‘is, in such cases, due to their 
authority. nie 

You will observe that, in regard to the words or 
phrases, whereof an illustration may be had from 
other parts of sacred writ, whether of the Old, or of 
the New, Testament; I should not think it neces: 


sary to recur directly to those primitive, any more » 


than to ‘our modern, expounders. My reason is, as. 
the word or phrase may not improbably be affected 
by the idiom of the synagogue, the Jewish literature 
will be of more importance than the Grecian, for 
throwing light upon the passage. Now this is a kind 
of learning with which the Greek fathers were very. 
little acquainted. Whereas, on the other hand, if 
the term in question rarely, or but once occur in the 
New Testament, and never in the version of the Old, 
there is little ground to imagine that it is affe@ted by 


‘the idiom of the synagogue, but the greatest reason ~ 
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to suppose that it is adopted, by the sacred penmen, 
in the common acceptation. | 

I think it necessary to add here another limitation 
to the reference intended to the ancient Greek expo- 
sitors. If the doubtful passage have been produced 
in support of a side, in any of the famous contro.’ 
versies by which the Christian church has been di- 
vided ; no regard is due to the authority, whatever 
may be due to the arguments, of any writer, who 
lived at, or soon after, the time when the controver- 
sy was agitated. If you know the side he took in 
the dispute, you are sure beforehand of the expla- 
nation he will give of the words in question. No- 
thing blinds the understanding more effectually than. 
the spirit of party, and no kind of party-spirit more 
than bigotry under the assumed character of religious 
zeal. 


§ 9. Wiru resped to the use to be made of the 
Fathers, for assisting us to understand the Scriptures, 
there are two extremes, to one or other of, which, 
the much greater part of Christians show a propen- 
sity. , One is, an implicit deference to their judg- 
ment, in every point on which they have given an 
opinion; the other is, no regard at all to any thing 
advanced by them. To the first extreme the more 
moderate Romanists, and those Protestants who fa- 
vour pompous ceremonies, and an aristocratical hier- 
archy, are most inclined ; and to the second, those 
Protestants, on the contrary, who prefer simplicity 
of worship, and the democratical form in church go- 
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yvernment. But these observations admit many ex- 
ceptions. As to the Papists, in the worst sense of 
the word, those who are for supporting even the most 
exorbitant of the papal claims, the manifest tenden- 
cy whereof is to establish an ecclesiastical despotism, 
the aim of their doctrine, in spite of the canons, has 
long been to lessen, as much as possible, our reve- 
rence of the Fathers. What was said by Friar The- 
atin an Italian, in a public disputation with some 
French divines, at Paris, in presence of the Pope’s 
nuncio and many prelates, may be justly considered 
as spoken in the spirit, and expressive of the senti- 
ments, of the whole party. When his antagonist 
Baron a Dominican, urged the testimonies of several 
Fathers, in direct opposition to the do&rine main- 
tained by the Italian, the latter did not recur to the 
chimerical distinctions of the Sorbonists, but making 
light of that long train of authorities, replied con- 
temptuously, ‘ As to what concerns the authority 
“* of the Fathers, I have only tosay with the church, - 
* Omnes sancti patres orate pro nobis ;? an answer 
which, at the same time that it greatly scandalized 
the Galican doétors, was highly approved by the 
Nuncio, well knowing that it would be very much 
relished at Rome. So similar on this head are the 
sentiments of the most opposite se¢ts. Nor is this 
the only instance wherein the extremes approach 
nearer to each other, than the middle does to either. 
I may add that an unbounded respect for the Fathers 
was, till the commencement of the sixteenth centu- 
ry, the prevalent sentiment in Christendom. Since 

that 
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—— 
that time, their authority has declined apace, and 
is, at present, in many places, totally annihilated. 

I own that, in my opinion, they of former gene- 
rations were in one extreme, and we of the present 
are in another. ‘The Fathers are not entitled to our 
adoration, neither do they merit our contempt. If © 
some of them were weak and credulous, others of 
them were both learned and judicious. In what de- 

pends purely on reason and argument, we ought to 
treat them with the same impartiality we do the mo- 

derns, carefully weighing what is said, not who says it. 

In what depends on testimony, they are, in every case: 

wherein no particular passion can be suspected to have 

swayed them, to be preferred before modern interpre- 

ters or annotators. I say not this to insinuate that we 

can rely more on their integrity, but to signify that 

many points were with them a subject of testimony, 

which, with moderncritics, arematter merely ofconjec- 

ture, or at most, of abstruse and critical discussion. It is 

only from ancient authors, that those ancient usages, 

in other things, as well as in language, can be dis- 

covered by us, which to them stood on the footing 

of matters of fact, whereof they could not be igno- 

rant. Language, as has been often observed, is 

founded in use; and ancient use, like all other an- 

cient faéts, can be conveyed to us only by written 

testimony. Besides, the- facts regarding the import 

of words (when controversy is out of the question) 

do not, like other facts, give scope to the passions 
to operate ; and if misrepresented, they expose ei- 

ther the ignorance, or the bad faith, of the author, 
N 4 to 
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to his contemporaries. Ido not say, therefore, that — 
we ought to confide in the verdict of the Fathers as 
judges, but that we ought to give them an impar- 
tial hearing as, in many cases, the only competent 
witnesses.” And every body. must be sensible that the 
dire&t testimony of a plain man, in a matter which 
comes within the sphere of his knowledge, is more 
to be regarded, than the subtile conjectures of an 
able scholar who does not speak from knowledge, 
but gives the conclusions he has drawn from his own 
precarious reasonings, or from those of others. 


§ 10, AND, even as to what is advanced not on 
knowledge, but on opinion, I do not think that the 
moderns are, in general, entitled ta the preference. | 
On controverted articles of faith, both ought to be 
consulted with caution, as persons who may reason- 
ably be thought prejudiced, in favour of the tenets 
of their party. If, in this respect, there be a differ- 
ence, it is entirely in favour of the ancients. An in- 
crease of years has brought to the church an increase 
of controversies. Disputes have multiplied, and been 
dogmatically decided. The consequence whereof is, 
that religion was not near so much moulded into the 
systematic form, for many centuries, as itis in these 
latter ages. Every point was not, in ancient times, 
so minutely discussed, and every thing, even to the 
phraseology, settled, in the several sects, with so 
much hypercritical, and metaphysical, not to say 
sophistical subtlety, as at present. They were, 
therefore, if not entirely free, much less entangled 
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with decisions merely human, than more recent com- 
mentators ; too many of whom seem to have had it 
for their principal object, to bring the language of 
Scripture to as close a conformity, as possible, to 
their own standard, and make it speak the dialed of 
their sect. So much for the preference I give to the 
ancient, particularly to the Greek, expounders of 
Scripture, when they confine themselves to the gram- 
matical sense ; and so much for the regard to which 
i think the early Christian writers justly entitled. 


§ 11. To the aid we may have from them, I add 
that of the ancient versions, and, last of all, that of 
modern scholiasts, annotators, and translators. In 
the choice of these we ought to be more influenced, 
by the acknowledged learning, discernment, and 
candour of the person, than by the religious deno- 
mination to which he belonged, or the side which, ' 
on contested articles, he most favoured. So far from 
limiting ourselves to those of one sect, or of one set 
of tenets, it is only by the free use of the criticisms 
_ and arguments of opposite sides, as urged by them- 
selves, that undue prepossessions are best cured, or 
even prevented. We have heard of poisons which 
serve as antidotes against other poisons of opposite 
quality. It will be no inconvenient consequence of 
the use of interpreters addicted to adverse parties, if 
their, excesses serve mutually to correct one ano- 
ther. 


_ § 12, Burl am aware that some will be astonish- 
: ed 
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See 


ed that, among the assistances enumerated for inter- 
preting the Scriptures, I have made no mention of 
two helps much celebrated by writers of almost all 
denominations. These are the analogy of the faith, 
and the etymology of the words. t will no doubt be 
proper now to enquire impartially, what aid, in the 
interpretation of dark and doubtful passages, may 
reasonably be sought for, and expected, from these. 


§ 13. First, of the analogy of the faith : As far 
as I can collect, from the import of the terms, what 
is meant by proposing this as a rule of interpretation, 
in every dubious case; it should be, that when a 
passage appears, ambiguous, or is susceptible of dif- 
ferent interpretations, that interpretation is always to 
be adopted which is most conformable to the whole 
scheme of religion, in respect both of doctrines and 
of precepts, delivered in the sacred oracles. Now 
there can be no question that, if the enquirer be pre- 
viously m the certain knowledge of that whole 
scheme, this rule is excellent, and, in a great mea- 
sure, supersedes the necessity of any other. But, 
ict me ask him, or rather, let him ask himself, ere 
he proceed, this simple question, What is the rea- 
son, the principal reason, at least, for which the 
study of Scripture is so indispensible a duty? It is 
precisely, all consistent Protestants will answer, that 
thence we may discover what the whole scheme of 
religion is. | Are we then to begin our examination 
with taking it for granted that, without any enquiry, 
sve are perfectly acquainted with this scheme alrea- 
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dy? Is not this going to Scripture, not in order to 
learn the truths it contains, but in order to find some- 
thing that may be made to ratify our own opinions? 

If no more were meant by making the analogy of 
the faith the rule of interpreting, than that; where 
an expression is either dark or equivocal, an inter- 
pretation were not to be adopted, which would con- 
tradict the sentiments of the writer, manifestly de- 
clared in other passages perfectly clear and unequi- 
vocal; this is no more than what candour would al- 
low in interpreting any profane author, who seems to 
have enjoyed the exercise of his reason ; nay, though 
the rule were extended to what should be found 
clearly contained in any other sacred writer, it would 
be but of little significance as an help in the explana- 
tion of the holy oracles. For, in the phrase ‘he 
analogy of the faith, when proposed, in this man. 
ner, as a canon to dire¢t us in the interpretation of 
Scripture; it is only the uncontroverted truths, 
about which there has never arisen any doubt in the 
church, that ought to be comprehended. 

‘ But why,’ say you, ‘ should we confine the 
meaning to the uncontroverted truths!’ Attend a lit- 
tle, and you must perceive that what I have now 
advanced, is almost self-evident. When I recur to 
holy writ, my view is, or ought to be, that I may 
know what it teaches; more especially that, as its 
doétrine is so variously represented by different sects, 
aa may thence discover, amid such a multiplicity of 
jarring sentiments, where the truth lies. My pur- 
pose manifestly is, by the Scripture, to judge con- 

ey cerning 
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cerning all such controverted sentiments, and not, 
by a particular set of controverted sentiments, pre- 
viously, and therefore. inconsiderately, adopted, to 
determine concerning the sense of Scripture. This 
would not be judging the parties by the law, but re- 
solving to judge of the import of the law by the inter- 
pretation that shall be given by one of the parties, 
whom we have contracted a strong inclination to fa- . 
vour. Surely such a conduct in a civil judge would 
be universally pronounced incompatible with every 
principle of reason and justice. And is not at least 
as great a deference due from the devout Christian 
to the divine oracles, as is due from the secular 
judge to the law of his country ? 


§ 14. In vain do we search the Scriptures for 
their testimony concerning Christ, if, independent- 
ly of these Scriptures, we have received a testimony 
from another quarter, and are determined to admit 
nothing, as the testimony of Scripture, which will 
not perfectly quadrate with that formerly received. 
This was the very source of the blindness of the 
Jews in our Saviour’s time. They searched the 
Scriptures as much as we do; but, in the disposi- 
tion they were in, they would never have discover- 
ed, what that sacred volume testifies of Christ ”. 
Why? Because their great rule of interpretation 
was. ‘he analogy of the faith ;.or, in other words, 


the 


2 


? See John, v. 39, 40. in this Translation; with the note 
Epon it, 
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the system of the Pharisean scribes, the doétrine 
then in vogue, and in the profound veneration of 
which they had been educated. This is that veil 
by which the understandings of that people were 
darkened, even in reading the law, and of which the 
Apostle observed, that it remained unremoved in his 
day, and.of which wé ourselves have occasion to 
observe that it remains unremoved in ours. 

And is it not precisely in the same way that the 
phrase is used by every sect of Christians, for the 
particular system or digest of tenets for which they 
themselves have the greatest reverence? The Latin 
church, and even the Greek, are explicit in their 
declarations on this article. With each fhe analogy 
of the faith is their own system alone. And that 
different parties of Protestants, though more re- 
served in their manner of speaking, aim at the same 


thing, is undeniable: the same, I mean, consider- 


ed relatively to the speakers; for. absolutely consi- 
dered, every party means a different thing. When 
a Lutheran tells you, ‘* You are to put no interpre-— 
“ tation on any portion of Scripture, but what per. 
ce fectly coincides with the analogy of the faith ;” 
sift him ever so little on the import of this phrase, 
and you shall find that, if he mean any thing, it is, 
that you are to admit no exposition that will not ex- 
aétly tally with the system of his great founder Lu- 
ther. Nor is he singular in this. _ A Calvinist: has 
the same prepossession in favour of the scheme’ of 
Calvin, and an Arminian of that of Arminius. Yet 
they will all tell you with one voice, that their rés- 
) pective 
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pective doétrines are to be tried by Scripture, and by 
Scripture alone. To. the law and to the testimony, 
is the common cry; only every one of them, the 
better to secure the decision on the side he has es- 
poused, would. have you previously resolve, to put 
no sense whatever on the law and the testimony, 
but what his favourite doctor will admit. Thus they 
run on in a shuffling circular sort of argument, 
which, though they studiously avoid exposing it, is, 
when dragged into the open light, neither more nor 
less than this: ‘* You are to try our dodtrine by the 
“ Scripture only. But then you are to be very 
“ careful that you explain the Scripture solely by 
“* our doétrine.”? A wonderful plan of trial, which 
begins with giving judgment, and ends with exa- 
mining the proof, wherein the whole skill and inge- 
nuity of the judges are to be exerted in wresting the | 

_evidence so as to give it the appearance of support- 
? ing the sentence pronounced beforehand. 

‘ But,’ say some, ‘ is not this mode of interpreta- 
‘tion warranted by apostolical authority? Does not 
‘ Paul 3, in speaking of the exercise of the spiritual 
‘ gifts, enjoin the prophets to prophesy, xara ry 
© ayeroyiay tno wisewe, according to the proportion of. 
¢ faith, as our translators render it, but as some 
‘ critics explain it, according to the analogy of the 
‘ faith 2? Though this exposition has been admit- 
ted into some versions *, and adopted by Hammond 

; and 
3 Rom. xii. 6. 
. * Port Royal and Saci, though translating from the Vulgate, 


web says, secundum rationem fidei, have rendered the clause 
selon lanalogie et la regle de la fat, 
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other commentators, and may be called literal, it is 
suited neither to the ordinary meaning of the words, 
nor to the tenor of the context. The word ayaroyie 
striatly denotes proportion, measure, rate, but by 
no means that complex notion conveyed in the afore- 
said phrase by the term analogy, which has been 
well observed by Whitby, to be particularly un- 
suitable in this place, where the Apostle treats of 
those who speak by inspiration, not of those who 
explain what has been thus spoken by others. The 
context manifestly leads us to understand ayaAoyin 
“Wis Stee v. 6. as equivalent to perp misews, Vv 3. 
And for. the better understanding of this phrase, 
the measure of faith, it may be proper to observe, 
Ist, that a strong conviction of any tenet, from 
whatever cause it arises, is in Scripture sometimes 
termed faith. Thus, in the same Epistle 5, the A- 
postle says, Hast thou faith ? Have it to thyself be- 
fore God. The scope of his, reasoning shows that 
nothing is there meant by /azth, but a conviction of 
the truth, in regard to the article of which he had 
been treating, namely, the equality of days and 
meats, in point of sanétity, under the gospel dis- 
pensation. The same is evidently the meaning of 
the word, v. 23. Whatsoever is not of faith, ts sin ; 
where, without regard to the morality of an action, 
cabstraétly considered; that is concluded to be sin 
which is done by one who doubts of its lawfulness ; 
2dly, as to spiritual gifts, prophecy and inspiration 
. in 
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in particular, they appear to have been accompanied 
with such a faith or conviction that they came from 
the Spirit, as left no room for hesitation. And in- 
deed it is easy to perceive, that something of this 
kind was absolutely necessary, to enable the inspired 
person to distinguish what proceeded from the Spi- 
rit of God, from what was the creature of his own 
imagination, It was observed before °, that the 
prophets of God were not acted upon like machines, 
in delivering their predictions, as the diviners were 
supposed to be among the heathen, but had then,. 
as at other times, the free use of their faculties both 
of body and mind. This caution is therefore with 
great propriety given them by the Apostle, to in- 
duce them to be attentive, in prophesying, not to 
exceed the precise measure allowed them, (for dif- 
ferent measures of the same gift were committed to 
different persons), and not to mingle aught of their 
own, with the things of God’s Spirit. This distinc- 
tion, he tells them, they have it in their power to 
make, by means of that lively faith with which the 
divine illumination is accompanied. Though a sense 
somewhat different has been given to the words, by 
some ancient Greek expositors, none. of them, as 
far as | remember, seems to have formed a concep- 
tion of that sense which, as was observed above, has 

been given by some moderns. 
So much for what is commonly understood by 
the analogy of the faith, so unanimously recommend- 
ed 


6 Diss, I. Part II. § 2, 
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ed as a rule of interpretation, but so discordantly 
applied; and so much for the regard’that is due 
to it. 

§ 15, ANOTHER ordinary method of explaining 
is, by entering, on every occasion, into a minute 
and nice examination of the etymology of the princi- 
pal words employed in the sentence. This, though — 
generally carried to excess, neither proceeds: from 
the like partial prepossessions as the former, nor is 
so hazardous in its consequences. ‘There are cases 
wherein no reasonable person can doubt, that the 
signification of a word may be fully ascertained from 
the knowledge we have of the meaning of the ety- 
mon: for instance, in verbal nouns expressing the 
action signified by the verb, as xgiua judgment, from 
xewsty to gudge, or the actor as xpirys a judge, from 
the same root; in concretes from abstracts, as 
aAndios true, from aaa truth ; or conversely, 
abstracts from concretes, as dixasoruvy justice, from 
dimasog Just. In compositions also analogically form- 
ed, the sense of the compound term may often be 
with certainty known, by the import of the simple 
terms of which it is composed. ‘Thus no man will _ 
hesitate a moment to pronounce from etymology, 
that Q:aydevog must mean a lover of pleasure, and 
Qiroteos a lover of God; though these words occur 
but once in the New Testament, and never in the 
Greek version of the Old. In matters so obvious, 
the bare knowledge of the rudiments of the lan. 
guage renders the mention of any rules, save those 
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of grammar, unnecessary, almost as much as. for 
determining the import of the future tense of a 
verb from that of the present, or the signification of 
the passive voice from that of the active. There are 
instances, however, wherein the verb in the passive 
form undergoes an additional change of meaning, 
beside what the analogy of the language requires. 


§ 16. Bur, there are a great many cases where- 
in, if I may be allowed the expression, the pedigree 
of the derivative. or of the compound, cannot be 
deduced with equal clearness; and there are many 
cases wherein, though its descent may be clearly 
traced, we should err egregiously, if we were to fix 
its meaning from that of the primitive or root. As 
to the first, that we should not hastily decide con- 
cerning the import of an obscure or unusual term, 
from that of another better known, but of whose re- 
lation to the former we are uncertain, is indeed ma- 
nifest. But even often, where the connexion is un- 
questionable, the sense of the one does not ascer- 
tain the signification of the other. It will not be im- 
proper to give a few illustrations of this doétrine, 
as I know nothing in which modern critics are more 
frequently misled, than in their reasonings from 
etymology. JI shall exemplify this remark first in 
simple words, and afterwards in compound. 


§ 17. Tur Greek word reayinoc, from rpayog a 
goat ; if it occurred very seldom in Greek authors, _ 
and if in the few places where it occurred, the words” 


in 
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in conneétion did not suffice for ascertaining the 
sense, and if the custom which gave rise to the com- 
mon acceptation of that term had never been related 
by any ancient writer, nobody, by the aid of ety- 
mology, could have imagined the meaning to be that 
which we know certainly that it is. As much may 
be said of the word xwinoc, from xwuyn a village. 
By neither should we have been led to think of poe- 
try or any of its species. ‘To the Greek word xwpui- 
noc the Latin paganus answers exactly, in being si- 
milarly derived from a primitive of the same significa- 
tion. But it is very far from corresponding in sense. 
Nor does it, in the use which soon became universal 
among Christians, correspond better with its etymon 
pagus. When Christianity became very general 
throughout the empire, as all the churches were in 
the cities and great towns, where the bishops had 
their residence, the Christians found a convenience 
in living near their place of worship, which made 
them mostly resort to the cities or their suburbs. 
Those who were attached to the ancient idolatry, 
not having the same motive for preferring the towns, 
and probably liking better, when Christianity came 
to have the ascendant, to associate with one another, 
lived generally in the villages. Hence villager and 
idolater became synonymous. ‘This sense of the 
Latin paganus has passed into modern tongues. 
The Italians say pagano, the French payen, and 
the English pagan, to denote the same character. 
The English word villain, in low Latin villanus, 
a farmer, a villager, though nearly coinciding in 

© 2 ‘etymology 
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etymology, has come gradually by use to signify a 
worthless unprincipled man.. Thus the three words 
xwinoc in Greek, paganus in Latin, and villa in 
English, though evidently so conformable in ety- 
mology, that they all ought to denote the same 


thing, namely villager; have, for many ages, both. 


lost that signification, and acquired others in which 
they do not in the least resemble one another. If 
the use in these languages should ever come to be 
very little known, and the history of the nations 
nearly lost, we may form a guess at the absurdities 
in explaining those terms into which men would be 
misled by etymology. WP kedeshah, in Hebrew 
signifies a harlot, a word manifestly sprung, ac- 
cording to the invariable rules of that language, from 
wp cadash, to sanctify. What could give rise to 
so strange a deviation from the primitive meaning, 
it is perhaps now impossible to discover. 

In process of time, words in every tongue vary 
from their original import, in consequence of the 
gradual influence of incidental causes, and the 
changes in manners and sentiments which they oc- 
casion. Hence the word 1 among the Hebrews, 
which denoted no more at first than a female strang- 
er, came at last to signify a common prostitute ; 
and is almost always used in this sense by Solomon 
in the Book of Proverbs. The origin of this appli- 
cation may indeed be easily traced from their laws. 
The women of that occupation among them were all 
foreigners, no daughter of Israel being permitted 
to follow so infamous a profession. It is an ob- 
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servation of Cicero, if I remember right, that the 
word /ostis with them anciently meant foreigner, 
which, having been given at first, through delicacy, 
as a,milder name for people with whom they were 
at. war, became, through long-continued use, the 
proper appellation for enemy. By the like grada- 
tion doubtless amongst us, the word Anave, from 
denoting servant, has degenerated into the sign of a 
character distinguished more for turpitude of man- 
ners, than for meanness of condition. It would 
not be easy to divine how the word beholden, (if 
not a corruption of the Dutch gehouden) the pas- 
sive participle of the verb ¢o behold, came, from 
signifying seen or perceived, to denote indebted. 
Innumerable examples of this kind might be men- 
tioned. : 


§ 18. But, from simple words to proceed, as 

I proposed, to compounds; were we to lay it down 
_asa principle, that the combined meanings of the 
component parts will always give us the sense of 
the compound, we should conclude that the Greek 
‘word sraveeyos is equivalent to the English poetic 
word omnific, to which it exactly corresponds in 
etymology ; yet nothing can be more different in 
signification. The former is always adopted in a 
bad, the latter in a good sense. Hardly any rule in 
the composition of Greek words holds more uni- 
formly than that the adverb cv gives the addition of 
a good quality to the word with which it is joined ; 
yet the term cuyIy¢ which, if any faith were due to 
0 3 etymology, 
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etymology, should mean a virtuous and worthy 
man, denotes generally a simpleton or fool. The 
Greek word ovrapxsia exactly corresponds, in respect 
of the signification of its component parts, to the 
English word self-sufficiency: yet the former has a 
good meaning, and denotes contentment ; the latter, 
except when applied to the Deity, has invariably a 
bad meaning, and signifies arrogance. Sometimes 
the sense of one of the words in composition is to- 
tally lost, the compound term being applied in a 
manner which excludes it. Thus the word o:modo- 
sew Ought to signify fo build a house, but it is- not 
only construed with ra®os a sepulchre (which by me- 
taphor may indeed be called a house, being the ree 
ceptacle of the dead), but with gucasneioy altar, ye 
paxtwors bulwark, and several other terms which, in 
no sense, proper or figurative, can be denominated © 
houses. Such anomalies, both in derivation and in 
composition, are to be found in all tongues, inso- 
much that often etymology points to one meaning, 
and use to another. Were we to mind the indica- 
tion of the former, the English word always ought 
to be rendered into Latin omnimodo and not sem- 
per; our verb to vouchsafe should denote to give 
one a protection, or to insure one’s safety, and not 
to deign or condescend. The inseparable preposi- 
tion re in English commonly denotes again, but to 
reprove is not to prove again, to recommend is not 
to commend again, nor does to remark mean to mark 
again, As little can these be explained by the aid 
of the adverb back, like the verbs to recall and to 
FeEtUrn, 

§ 19. 
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_§ 19. In the above examples I have confined 
myself to terms whose meaning, though an excep- 
tion from the rules of analogy, is incontrovertible ; 
my principal object being to evince, to the satisfac- 
tion of every intelligent reader, that the sense of 
words is often totally different from that to which the 
etymology points, and that, consequently, in all 
the cases wherein use cannot be discovered, and 
wherein the context does not necessarily fix the 
meaning, the conviction which arises from etymo- 
logy alone, is considerably inferior to that which 
arises either from known use, or from the words 
immediately connected. But, before I dismiss this 
topic, I shall offer some criticisms on a few passages 
of the New Testament which may appear, on a su- 
-perficial view, more controvertible, in order to show 
with how much caution we ought to proceed in ren- 
dering a compound word in one language, by one in 
another similarly compounded ; and that even, tho’ 
the original term be not, like those- above specified, 
an exception, in respect of meaning, from the com- 
mon rules of analogy. 

The word jnluyor, used by the Apostle James, 
compounded of }ic, signifying in composition «dozble 
or fwice, and duyin. soul, mind, spirit, could. not, 
one would at first imagine, be more properly or li- 
terally rendered, than by the similar English com- 
pound. dovble-minded. But this, though im some 
sense, it may be called a literal version, is a mis- 
translation of the word, inasmuch as it conveys a 
sense entirely different. Yet the meaning of the o- 
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riginal term is analogical: only there are different 
ways wherein the mind or soul may be charged with 
duplicity. One is, when it sometimes leans to one 
opinion, sometimes to the contrary; another is, 
when it secretly harbours passions and opinions the 
reverse of those which it openly professes. No 
two meanings can. be more different ; the first is 
certainly the import of the Greek word, the second 
of the English, which is justly explained by John- 
son, deceitful, insidious. To recur to the passage 
. itself? 5 Avye Sabunos anarasaros ev marcis Tag ‘odorg 
avrg, in the common translation, 4 dowble-minded 
man ts unstable in all his ways: first, the sentiment 
itself may suggest a doubt of the justness of the 
version. ‘There appears no immediate connection 
between deceitfulness and inconstancy. The deceit- 
ful are often but too stable in a bad course. The 
doubleness expressed in the English word does not 
imply sudden changes of any kind; but solely, that 
the real motives of condu& and the outward profes- 
sions disagree ; or that the person intends one thing, 
whilst he professes another. Now who sees not that, _ 
in respect of both the intention and the profession, he 
may be very steady? Fickleness is not remarkably 
an attendant on hypocrisy. When I examine the 
context, I find nothing there that relates to sincerity 
or the conformity that ought to subsist between a 
man’s words and his thoughts; but I am led di- 

rely 
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rectly by it to think of constancy in right principles, 
as the apostle had been, in the preceding words, 
urging the necessity of unshaken faith. This verse, if 
- Babuyes be understood to mean unsteady in the be- 
lief of the truth, perfectly coincides with, and sup- 
ports, the Apostle’s argument, implying that incon- 
stancy in principles produces inconstancy in the 
whole conduét, than which no sentiment can be 
clearer. 

To recur, however, to some of the other rules . 
of criticizing above mentioned (not as necessary, in 
the present instance, but for the sake of illustration), 
and first to Scriptural usage; I find, on enquiry, 
that there is only one other passage in the New Tes- 
tament wherein the word occurs. It is in the same 
Epistle, but the expression there is too general to as- 
certain the import of the term in question. As the 
word is not to be found in the Septuagint, nor even 
in the Apocrypha, there is reason to believe that it 
is not affected by the idiom of the synagogue. I 
therefore apply to common use, and find that the 
word uniformly denotes doubtful, fluctuating in re- 
spect of one’s judgement. All its conjugates in like 
manner support this meaning ; dabuyse is doubt or 
hesitancy, Salwyzw to doubt, to hesitate. If we ap- 
ply to the ancient Greek expositors, they all inter- 
pret itin the same way. And as this is none of the 

passages whereon any of their theological controver- 
" sies were founded, we can give them the greater 
credit. I shall only transcribe the explanation given 


by 
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by Ecumenius ® , which is to this effect: * Anhuyas 


“* ave isa man of unsettled and fluctuating senti- 
** ments, too solicitous about the present to attain 
** the future, too anxious about the future to secure 
“© the present, who driven hither and thither in his 
‘ judgment of things, is perpetually shifting the 
«© objeét, who this moment would sacrifice all for 
* eternity, and the next would renounce any thing 
‘¢ for this transient life.” The sense of the Apos- 
tle’s expression may be therefore justly given in these 


n 


-| words: 4d man unsteady in his opinions, is in all 


his actions inconstant. 


§ 20. To the above example I shall add a few 
of the most common of all kinds of composition, a 
preposition and a verb in familiar use. My intention 
is chiefly to show, that a deviation in interpreting, 
small to appearance, even such as is apt to be over- 
looked*by a reader deceived by the correspondence 
of the themes, is often sufficient to pervert the sense, 
either by rendering the expression totally unmean- 


ing, or by giving it a wrong meaning. The verb 


‘ogc, to see, IS common ; 7g0 in composition gene- 
rally answers to the English inseparable preposition 
fore. ‘The verb, therefore, zgoogaw, or, in the mid- 
dle voice 7poogaoj.c1, should mean analogically, one 


would imagine, J foresee. It is accordingly in one 


place 


8 An}n xov cvs ot, TOV QVEMEDEISOY, TOV KSNGINTOY AtYEL, TOV feNTE WIS TH 


pOLAAVTHA wayIas, KNTE TIS Ta MagovTH aoparws Hdpacutvov, ada mle nom 
HELE CLYOLLEVOY KELL TEGIPECOMEVOY, UAL OTE KEY THY KEMACYT@Y, WoTE SE THY AHH 
QovTav VTE YOREVEY. 


_ 
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place ° so rendered, J foresaw the Lord always be- 
fore my face, in Greek, Teowpoopeny Tov Kugoy evezrtoy 
8 dix wavroc. ‘The words area quotation from the 
Psalms '°, and are literally copied from the Sep- 
tuagint. 
It will naturally occur to an attentive English 
reader, to enquire, What is the meaning of the 
- word foresaw in this passage? Foresight has a re- 
ference to the future ; whereas the Psalmist is speak- 
ing of things as present: for, though it is true that 
the words relate to the Messiah, who was many 
‘centuries posterior to David, they are not announced 
in the form of a prediction. David, in speaking, 
personates the Messiah, of whom he was an eminent 
type, and ascribes as to himself what, in the sublimest 
sense, was applicable only to that illustrious descen- 
dant. It is as it were Christ who speaks. The Lord 
he represents as always before him, not as fo be in 
some future period before him, adding he 7s, not 
he will be, on my right hand. In regard to the 
compound verb, it occurs only in one other passage 
of the New Testament, to be considered afterwards, 
and in no place of the Septuagint except that above 
quoted. But, on examining more closely the import 
of the simple words, we discover that the Greek pre- 
position may relate to place as well as to time, and 
that it is often merely what grammarians call in/en- 
sive; that is, it does not alter the sense of the sim- 
ple verb to which it is prefixed, it only renders the 
: expression. 


9 Ads, i, 25. 10 xvi 8, 
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expression more emphatical. Thus the verb zrgo0- 
exw is as literally rendered prospicio as prevideo, and 
has been, in this passage, more fitly rendered so by 
Beza. It may be objected that this explanation pro- 
duces a pleonasm in the sentence, as it is immedi- 
ately added, aw7ri0y ps, before me. But such pleo« 
nasms ‘are not uncommon in scripture. Thus " To 
Tyevpa vmepsyruyyover vmep nce ** Osis WKOOOMTE 
chy omay acute. “3? Dwvyy yneou rut cepeddcoy xitoepiCov= 
TOY EY TOS nusoeputg avtwy. The last four words in 
this verse are plainly implied in the participle. The 
phrase which occurs oftner than once. ‘vzorodioy Tew 
Today ate, is chargeable with the like redundancy. 
Add to all this, that the Hebrew word here translat- 
ed zrgcopaw by the Seventy, never signifies fo foresee, 
but to place, to set. In this passage, being applied 
to the mind, it denotes the Psalmist’s, or rather the 
Messiah’s fixed attention on God as always with him. 
The other passage in which this verb occurs is 
also in the Aéts "4, Hoay Teosweanores TpoDisoy roy 
EQscotoy ev tT Toast ou avtw. Here the conneétion, 
without other resource, shows sufficiently that the 
simple verb oa means literally fo see, and the pre- 
position 7g0 before, in respect of time, not of place, 
and yet that oopxw does not imply fo foresee, but 
io see before. ‘The difference lies here. ‘The for- 
mer is to see or perceive an event before it happen, 
the latter denotes only to see either person or thing 
before 


1 Rom. viii. 26. 12 Matth, vii. 24. 26. 


13 Rev. xiv. 2. 14 XXl, 29. 
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before the present time, which alone can be the 
sense of this passage, and which is therefore rightly 
rendered by our translators, “* They had seen before 
“with him, in the city, Trophimus an Ephesian.” 
To have said, “ They had foreseen with him,’ 
would have totally marred the sense. But our tran- 
slators have not always been equally attentive. 


~§ 21. I sHauu add an example, not unlike the 
former, in the verb TOY LWT Hi though the diffi- 
culty, with regard to it,.arises as much from the 
signification of the simple verb, as from that of the 
preposition. Paul says "5, Oux amwoaro ‘o Oéog tov 
Aaoy aure ‘oy zeocyyw, Which our translators render, 
God hath not cast away his people which he foreknew. 
The last clause in this version conveys to my mind 
no meaning whatever. To foreknow always signi- 
fies to know some event before it happen; but no 
event is here mentioned, so that we are at a loss to 
discover the object of the foreknowledge mentioned. 
Is it only the existence of the people? Even this is 
not explicitly said ; but if this were the writer’s in- 
tention, we should still be at a loss for the sense. 
There is nothing in this circumstance, which distin. 
guishes God’s people from any other people, for the 
existence of all were equally foreknown by him: 
whereas here something peculiar is plainly intended, 
which is suggested as a reason to prevent our think- 
ing that God would ever totally cast them away. 
Though 


15 Rom, xi. 2. 
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Though nothing, to appearance, can answer more 
exactly than the English foreknew, does to the Greek 
Tpocyvuly it, in reality, labours under a double de- 
feét. The first is the same which was observed in 
the preceding paragraph, in rendering the preposi- 
tion; for there is the same difference between know- 
ing before and foreknowing, that there is between 
seeing before and foreseeing. Our translators have, 
on some occasions, shown themselves sensible of the — 
difference. Accordingly they render xeoyiwonoyres 
pe avtey"®, which knew me from the beginning, not 
foreknew me. The example above quoted from the 
twenty-first chapter of the Aéts, is a similar in- 
stance. 

The prepositions in the two languages, though 
nearly, are not perfectly, correspondent, especially 
in composition. With us the inseparable preposi- 
tion fore, prefixed to know, see, tell, and show, 
always relates to some event, which is known, seen, - 
told, and shown before it happen: whereas the 
Greek preposition go does not necessarily relate to 
an event, and signifies no more than before this time. 
The difference in these idioms may be thus illustrat- 
ed. A friend introducing a person with whom he 
supposes me unacquainted, says, This zs such a man. 
I make answer, J knew him before. I should speak 
nonsense, if I said, I foreknew him. Yet in Greek 

I might say properly, sgoeyyiwy. 

Another instance wherein our interpreters have’ 

shown ' 


16 Ads, xxvi. 5. 
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shown an attention to this distinétion, we have in the 
Second Epistle to the Corinthians '’, where they 
translate the word zpozigyx« very properly, I have 
said before. Every reader of discernment must per- 
ceive that it would have been absurd to render it in 
that place, J have foretold. ) 
But to return to the passage under review in the 
Epistle to the Romans: it was observed, that the 
common version of the word zpocyyw, in that pas- 
sage labours under a double defect. It is not, in my 
judgment, barely in translating the preposition that 
the error lies, but also in the sense assigned to the 
verb compounded with it. That God knew Israel 
before, in the ordinary meaning of the word know- 
ing, could never have been suggested asa reason 
to hinder us from thinking that he would ever cast 
them off: for, from the beginning, all nations and 
all things are alike known to God. But the verb 
ywwoxw, in Hellenistic use, has all the latitude of 
signification which the verb Y™ jadang, has, being 
that whereby ‘the Seventy commonly render the He- 
brew word. Now the Hebrew word means not only 
to know, in the common acceptation, but fo ac- 


knowledge and to approve. Nothing is more com. ' 


mon in Scripture than this use. “The Lord know- 
“eth, yoworus, the way of the righteous *®,’’ that 
is, approveth. Then I will profess unto them, I 
“ never knew you,” cyywy, acknowledged you for 
mine’®. ‘ If any man love God, the same is known 


“cc of 


77 vil. 3. 8 Psalm i, 6. 9 Matth, vii. 23. 
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“ of him *°,”? esas acknowledged. If, there- 
fore, in the passage under examination, we under- 
stand in this way the verb yivwoxw, adding the im- 


port of the preposition 7go, before, formerly, here- 


tofore, the meaning is both clear and pertinent : 


“© God hath not cast off his people whom heretofore 
he acknowledged.” 

I shall just add a sense of the verb zpoyiwcxw as 
used by the Apostle Peter *’, different from both the 
former. The’verb ywwoxw in classical use often de- 
notes fo decree, to ordain, to give- sentence as a 
judge, and therefore poyiwrxw, to foreordain, &c. 
It is in this sense only we can understand ITIposyywo- 
fev8 Teoneta(CoAns xo, Which our interpreters have 
rightly rendered “ foreordained, before the founda- 
*‘ tion of the world.” But they have not so well 
translated the verbal noun Teoyyworg in the second 
verse of the chapter, foreknowledge, which renders 
the. expression, indefinite and obscure, not to say, 
improper. It ought, for the same reason, to have 
been predetermination. The same word, in the 
same signification, occurs in the Adts **, where it is 


also improperly rendered foreknowledge. 


§ 22. Ir may be thought that, in the composi- 
tion of substantives, or of an adjective and a sub- 
stantive, in familiar use, there is hardly a possibi- 
lity of error, the import of both the simple words 
being essential to the compound. But this is not 

without 


20-3 Cor. viii. 3, *2 g Peter,1.20, 2 Adts, ii. 23. 
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without exception, as Baporoyos, cunoPayric, ngeloat 
royie, and many others, evince. It is indeed very 
probable, that the import of such terms originally 
_ was, what the etymology indicates. But, in their 
application, such variations are insensibly introduced 
by custom, as sometimes fix them, at last, in a 
meaning very different from the primary sense, or 
that to which the component parts would lead us. _ 
I shall bring for an example a term about which 
translators have been very little divided. It is the 
word cudngonap ia, always rendered in the common 
version, hardness of heart. Nothing can be more 
literal, or to appearance, more just. ExArconapdice 
is compounded of cxAyeos hard, and xapia heart: 
Nor can it be denied that these English words, ta- 
ken severally, are, in almost every case, expressive 
of the full sense of the Greek words, also taken se- 
verally. Yet there is reason to suspect that the 
Greek compound does not answer to the meaning 
constantly affixed by us to hardness of heart, or, in 
one word, hardheartedness. Let'us recur to exam- 
ples. In Matthew *? we read thus; ‘* Moses, be- 
“cause of the hardness of your hearts, xpos ry 
& rHAngonoep eccy UpLcas suffered you to put away your 
«¢ wives.”? Now these terms hardness of heart with 
us always denote cruelty, inhumanity, barbarity. 
It does not appear that this is our Lord’s meaning in 
this passage. And, though the passage might be so 
paraphrased, as would give a plausibility to this in- 
WOis Ty): P . terpretas 


23 Matth, xix. 8. 
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terpretation, I do-not recolle& that this vice of cru- 
elty, as a national vice, was ever imputed to them 
by Moses; though he often charges them with incre- 
dulity, obstinacy, and rebellion. As there is nothing, 
however, in the context, that can be called decisive, 
I recur to the other passages in the New Testament 
wherein the word is found. These are but two, and 
both of them in Mark’s Gospel. One of them is, ** 
where the same occurrence is recorded as in the pas» 
sage of Matthew above referred to. In these two 
parallel places there is so little variation in the words, 
that the doubt as to the meaning of this term must 
equally affe&t them both. The other passage is, *5,- 
im the account given of our Lord’s appearance to 
his disciples after his resurrection. ‘ Afterwards he 
** appeared unto the eleven, as they sat at meat, and 
‘¢ upbraided them with their unbelief and hardness of 
“ heart, tyy amisiay auTay xal oHANCOKPOLELY, because 
‘¢ they believed not them which had seen him after 
“¢ he was risen.” Nothing can be clearer than that 
the word here has no relation to zmhumanity ; as 
this great event gave no handle for displaying either 
this vice or the contrary virtue. Some ‘commenta- 
tors, after Grotius, render it here zncredulity, mak- 
ing our Saviour express the same fault by both words 
amisia and cxAygoxapdix. 1 do not say that the use 
of such synonymas is without example in Scripture ; 
though I would-not recur to them where another in- 
terpretation were equally natural, and even more 

pro- 


4 Mark x, 5. 25 Xvi. 14. 
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probable. I think therefore, that by the first of these 
~ terms the effect is meant, and by the second the 
cause; that is, their stiff and untractable temper, 
their indocility or perverseness. Now this is a fault 
with which the Jews are frequently upbraided by 
Moses. Besides, this interpretation perfectly suits 
the sense of both passages. . In that first quoted, as 
well as in this, the connection ‘is evident. ‘* Moses, 
*¢ because of your untractable disposition, permitted 
** you to divorce your wives ;” lest, by making the 
marriage tie indissoluble, ye had perversely renoun- 
ced marriage altogether, saying, as some of the dis- 
ciples did, “ If the case of the man be so with his 


“* wife, it is not good to marry.” The sense anbe-- 


lief, which Grotius puts upon it, is rather more 
forced in that passage than the common acceptation: 
Castalio renders it very properly pervicacia. 

If, for further satisfaction, I recur to the Septua- 
gint, I find invariably a connection with perversenesss 
never with zzhwmanity. Where we read in English 7°, 
“¢ Circumcise the foreskin of your heart, and be no 
*‘ more stiff-necked,’”’ the Seventy have it, Megrss 
meine THY THANGON CEO LLY “Ue, “Hele Toy Tecer,nAoy upwy 8 
THANPUVELTE ET he Here the opposition of the members 
in the sentence, which, in the Oriental taste, gives 
the same command, first in the positive form, and 
then in the negative, renders the meaning indubi- 
table. The adjective cxAneoxegdicc is used in the Book 
of Proverbs *’ for perverse or untraétable. ‘O ‘cxax4 

PZ p0- 


%® Deut, x. 16. 2) xvii, 20; 


aot 
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poxcpdiocy in Hebrew, =) wy ghakesh leb, 8 cer 
eyaSos 5 rendered justly in the Vulgate, Qui per- 


-verst cordis est, non inveniet bonum; im English, 


*¢ He that hath a froward heart, findeth no good.” 


‘There is another example of this adjective in Eze- 


kiel 78, which appears to me decisive. The verse 
runs thus in our version: * The house of Israel 
*¢ will not hearken unto thee; for they will not 
«‘ hearken unto me, for all the house of Israel are 
“impudent and hard-hearted ;” Qidrovernor ert xect 
cxaneoxapdio It is plain, from the context, that no- 
thing is advanced which can fix on them the charge 
ef inhumanity ; but every thing points to their. indo- 
cile and untractable temper. In like manner, when 
the verb cxdypuw is followed by ryy xop tay, the 
meaning is invariably either to become, or to ren- 
der, refractory, rebellious, not cruel or inhumane. 
This is evidently the sense of it as applied to Pha- 
raoh, whose obstinacy the severest judgments hard- 
ly could surmount. And can any person doubt that 
the meaning of the Psalmist, when he says*°, To- 
day of ye shall hear his voice, en TKANpUYATS Tag neepdiorg , 
‘ume, 18, be not contumacious or stiff-necked, as in 


| the provocation ?. It is impossible either to recur to 
_ the history referred to *°, or to the comment on the 


passage in the Epistle to the Hebrews *, and not 
perceive this to be a full expression of the sense. 
ITard-hearied, therefore, in our language, which 

Stands 


28 iii. 7. 29 Psal. xcv. 7, &. 
3° Numb, xiv. - 3% Heb, iti. & iv, 
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stands always in opposition to ¢enderhearted or com- 
passionate, is not a just translation, though in some 
sense, it may be called a literal translation, of oKANpOS 
10100105. : 
_ § 23. Ir we enquire a little into the figurative 
significations given to the simple word xapi:a by the 
sacred penmen, we shall find their application of 
the compound to contumacy or indocility, as natu- 
ral as ours is to cruelty and- unfeelingness. Let it 
be observed then that, though the Greek word 
xp), When used in the proper sense for the part of 
the body so denominated, is equivalent to the Eng- 
lish word heart ; it is not always so, when used me- 
taphorically. With us it. is made, by figure, to 
stand, sometimes for courage, sometimes for afféc- 
tion, of which it is considered ‘as the seat ;_ but hard- 
ly ever, that I remember, for understanding. To 
denote this faculty, we sometimes speak of a good 
or a bad head; -we also use the term brain. This, 
and not the heart, we regard as the seat of intelli- 
gence and discernment. Yet this was a frequent 
use of the term /eart among the ancients, not the ~ 
Hebrews only, but even the Greeks and the Ro- 
mans. Kapsi« in Greek, even in the best use, as 
well as cor in Latin, are employed ° to denote dis- 
cernment and understanding. Hence, the word 
cordatus. in Latin, for wise, judicious, prudent. 
For the present purpose it suffices to produce a 
few instances from Scripture, which will put the 
matter beyond a doubt. For the sake of brevity, I 
, 3 ees shall 
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shall but just name the things attributed to the 
heart, referring to the passages in the margin; 
that from them every person may judge of the figu- 
rative application. First then, intelligence is ascrib- 
ed to it 3*, also reasoning #3, likewise blindness 3+, - 
doubts 3°, faith 3°, thought 37, comparison 3%, re- 
fleGtion *°; in short, all that we commonly consider 
as belonging to the intelletual faculty, are applied, — 
in Scripture, to the heart, a term which, in figura- 
tive style, is used with very great latitude... In this 
view of the metonymy, cxAxpoxap3i¢ comes natural- 
ly to signify indocile, untractable, of an understand. 
ing so hard, that instruCtion cannot penetrate it. Of 
similar formation is the term thick-skulled with us, 
But the sense is not entirely the same. This implies 
mere incapacity, that an untoward disposition, 


§ 24, Here it may not be improper to suggest 2 
caution, for preventing mistakes, not only in the 
interpretation of Scripture, but in that of all ancient 
writers. Though a particular word, in a modern 
language, may exactly correspond with a certain 
word, in a foreign or a dead language, when both 
are used literally and properly ; these words may 

be 


32 Matth. xiii. 15. 33 Mark, ii. 6. 

# ii. 5, &c. Theterm is rwgoor callousness, rendered hard- 
ness in the common translation, but which as often means 
blindness, and is so rendered Rom. xi. 25. Eph. iv. 18. A 
sense here more suitable to the gontext. 

35: Mark, xi. 23. 36 Rom. x. 10, 
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be very far from corresponding, when used meta- 
phorically, or when affected by any trope whatever. 
Nor does this remark hold in any thing more fre- 
quently than in that sort of metonymy, so com- 
mon amongst every people, whereby some parts of 
the body, especially of the entrails, have been sub- 
Stituted to denote certain powers or affections of the 
mind, with which they are supposed to be connected. 
The opinions of different nations and different ages, 
on this article, differ so widely from one another, 
that the figurative sense, in one tongue, is a very 
unsafe guide to the figurative: sense, in another. 
In some instances they seem even to stand in dire& 
opposition to each other. The spleen was account- 
ed by the ancient Greeks and Romans the seat of 
mirth and laughter ; by us moderns it is held (I sup- 
pose with equal reason), the seat of ill humour and 
melancholy. When, therefore, it is evident, that 
the name is, in one of these ancient languages, .used 
not properly, but tropically; what some would call 
a literal translation into a modern tongue, would, in 
fa&t, be a misrepresentation of the author, and a gross 
perversion of the sense. 

Pp 4 . § 25. 


39 I had occasion to consider a little this subje& in another 
work, The Philofophy of Rhetoric, Book III. Ch. I. Seé. 
II. Part I. I there took notice of a remark of Cornutus on 
these words of the first satire of Persius: Swm petulant: splene 
cachinno. Which, as it is much to my present purpose, and 
not long, I shall here repeat. ‘‘ Physici dicunt homines 
** splene ridere, felle irasci, jecore amare, corde sapere, et 

** pulmone 
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§ 25, I sttauu add but one other example, of 
the misinterpretation of a compound word, arising 
from the apparent, rather than the real import of its 
etymology. The word ‘ojowmaSys occurs twice in 
the New Testament. ‘The first time.is on the occa- 
sion of the miraculous cure of the lame man, by 
Paul and Barnabas at Lystra. When the people 
would have offered sacrifice to the workers of this 
miracle, supposing them to, be two of their gods, 
Jupiter and Mercury; the two Apostles no sooner 
heard of their intention, than they rent their clothes, 


and ran in among the people, crying out and saying 


(as in the common translation), ** Sirs, why do ye 
£these things? we also are men of like passions 
* with you,” ‘omormadeg vw. ‘The other occa- 
sion of the word’s occurring, is where the Apostle 
James said, as our translators render it, “ Elias was 
“’a man subject to like passious as we are, ‘ouowaa- 
“61 Ong oe and he prayed earnestly that it might not 


yain *'.”? From which passages I have heard it 


gravely 


pulmone jactari.”” To the same purpose, I find in a very an- 
cient piece, called the Testaments of the Tw elve Patriarchs, 
supposed to be the work of a Christian of the first century, 
the following sentiment in ‘the Testament of Naphtali, intro- 
duced for the sake of illustrating that God made all things 
good, adapting each to- its proper use, xoegdieev cig geomncty, imap 
weos Ouscov, NoAny mWeog AM OraV, EIS YEAWTAR TRANHIR, VEPEYS fis WAVEOVIO Ve 
Grab. Spicil. patrum I. Secul. T. 1. Ed. 2. p. 212. This, 
though differing a little from the remark made by the com- 
mentator on Persius, perfe@tly coincides with what regards the 
‘heart and the spleen, 


40 Adts.xiv. 25. --4¥- James, v. 17. 
en 
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gravely inferred, that a superiority over the passions 
is hardly to be expected from the influence even of 
most divine religion, or the most distinguishing lights 
of the Spirit; since sacred writ itself seems, in this 
respect, to put Jews, Christians, and Pagans, nay 
prophets, apostles, and idolatrous priests, and peo- 
ple, all upon a level. » 

But this arises merely from the mistranslation of 
the word ‘oo1owadys, concerning which, I beg leave 
_ to offer the following remarks: Ist, I remark that 
it is found only twice in the New Testament, does 
not occur in the version of the Seventy, and but 
ence in the Apocryphal writings, where it is ap- 
plied to the earth **, in which there is nothing ana- 
logous to human passions, though there is some a- 
nalogy to human sufferings and dissolution ;fand that 
therefore we have no reason, agreeably to an ob- 
servation lately made *, to consider this term as 
affected by the idiom of the synagogue. 2dly, If 
we recur to classical use, we find that it implies no 
more than fellow-mortal, and has no relation to what, 
in our language, is peculiarly called passion ; and, 
3dly, That with this, the etymology rightly under- 
stood, perfectly agrees. The primary signification 
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of waScc in Greek, and of the unclassical term 


passio in Latin, is suffering ; the first from waoyen, 

the second from pat? to suffer. Thence. they are 

adopted to denote calamity, disease, and death ; 
thence also they are taken sometimes to denote those 

affections 
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affections of the mind which are in their nature vi- 
olent, and-are considered as implying pain and suf- 
fering ; nay, the English word passion, is, in this 
manner, applied (but it is in a sort of technical lan- 
guage) to the death and sufferings of our Lord. 
| Now, as to the term ‘ojo1omadns, in the manner 
in which it is rendered by our interpreters, the ar- 
gument employed by the Apostles to the Lycaoni- 
ans, loses all its force and significance. The Pagans 
never denied that the Gods whom they adored were 
beings of like passions with themselves; nay, they 
did not scruple to attribute the most disgraceful, and 
the most turbulent passions to their deities. And as 
little as any were the two divinities exempted, whom 
they supposed Paul and Barnabas to be; but then 
they always attributed to them a total exemption 
from-mortality and disease. It would have been, 
therefore, impertinent to say to idolaters, who mistook. 
them for gods, “ We are subject to the like pas- 
«* sions with you ;” for this their priests and po- 
ets had uniformly taught them both of Jupiter and 
of Mercury. But it was pertinent to say, “ We are 
<«¢ your fellow-mortals,” as liable as you to disease 
and death. For, if that was the case with the two 
Apostles, the people would readily admit, they were 
not the gods they took them for. Indeed, this was 
not only the principal, but, I may almost say, the 
sole, distinction they made between gods and men. 
As to irregular lusts and passions, they seem even to 
have ascribed them to the celestials in a higher degree, 
in proportion, as it were, to their superior power. 


And, 
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And, in regard to the application to Elijah, in the 
other passage quoted, let it not be thought any ob- 
jection to the interpretation here given, that the 
Prophet was translated, and did not die: for all that 
is implied in the Apostle’s argument is, that his body 
was naturally mortal and dissolvable as well as ours ; 
a point which was never called in question, nistlwith. 
standing his miraculous deliverance from death. I 
shall only add, that the explanation here given is en- 
tirely conformable to the version of those passages in 
the Vulgate, and to that of all the other translations, 
ancient and modern, of any name. 


§ 26. From all that: has been said on this topic, 
it is evident that, in doubtful cases, etymology is but 
a dangerous guide ; and, though always entitled to 
some attention, never, unless in the total failure of 
all other resources, to be entirely rested in. From 
her tribunal there lies always an appeal to wse, in 
cases wherein use can be discovered, whose decision 
is final, according to the observation of Horace, 


Quem penes arbitrium est, et jus, et norma loquendi. 


I haye been the more particular on this head, be- 
cause etymology seems to be a favourite with many 
modern interpreters, and the source of a great pro- 
portion of their criticisms. And indeed, it must be 
owned that, of all the possible ways of becoming a 
critic in a dead or a foreign language, etymology is 
the easiest. A scanty knowledge of the elements, 

with 
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with the aid of a good Lexicon, and a plausible flu- 
ency of expression, will be fully sufficient for the 
purpose. I shall add a few instances in this taste 
from some modern translations of the New Testa- 
ment; though I am far from insinuating that the 
above mentioned qualifications for criticising, were 
all that the authors were possessed of. Some of them, 
on the contrary, have, in other instances, displayed 
critical abilities very respeCtable. But where is the 
iman who, on every occasion, is equal to himself? 
The word ccmwaayxyiody **, is rendered, by the Gen- 
tlemen of Port Royal, Ses-entrailles furent emues de 
compassion, on which Wynne seems to have improv- 
ed in saying, [His bowels yearned’ with compassion. 
45, is rendered by the former, ont resolu 
avec beaucoup @ affection. Anois evepryeuevy *°, is 
translated by Doddridge, Prayer wrought by the 
energy of the Spirit. . Xxyywra2 *’, by Diodati, Ten- 
dera un padiglione.  Xsiorovyroyreg *®, by Beza, 
cum ipst per suffragta creassent, and xAnpovownceor 4°, 
hereditario jure obtinebunt. The Vulgate too, some- 
times without necessity, but more rarely, adopts the 
same paraphrastical method. For those examples 
above referred to, which occur in the Gospel, see 
the notes on the places. 
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DISSERTATION THE FIFTH. 


OF THE PROPER VERSION OF SOME NAMES OF 
PRINCIPAL IMPORT IN THE NEW. TESTA- 
MENT. 


"THE religious institution of which the Lord Jesus 
is the author, is distinguished in the New Testament 
by particular names and phrases, with the true im- 
port of which it is of great consequence that we be 
~ acquainted, in, order to form a distin& apprehension 
of the nature and end of the whole. A very small 
deviation here may lead some into gross mistakes, 
and conceal from others, in a considerable degree, 
the spirit which this institution breathes, and the dis- 
coveries which it brings. I think it necessary, there- 
fore, to examine this subject a little, in order to lay 
before the critical, the judicious, and the candid, 
my reasons for leaving, in some particulars which at 
first may appear of little moment, the beaten track 
of interpreters, and giving, it may be said, new 
names to known things, where there cannot be any 
material difference of meaning. The affectation of 
rejecting a word, because old (if neither obscure nor 
obsolete), and of preferring another, because new 
(if it it be not more apposite or expressive), is justly 
held contemptible ; but without doubt, it would be 
an extreme on the other side, not less hurtful, to 


pay 
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pay a greater veneration to names, that is, to mere 
sounds, than to the things signified by them. And 
surely, a translator is justly chargeable with this 
fault, who, in any degree, sacrifices propriety, and 
that perspicuity which, in a great measure, flows 
from it, to a scrupulous (not to say superstitious) 
attachment to terms which, as the phrase is, have 
been consecrated by long use. But of this 1 shall 
have occasion to speak more afterwards. 

The most common appellation given to this insti- 
tution, or religious dispensation, in the New Testa- 
ment, is, ‘y BaoiAcia. 78 Jee OY twy goaywy ; and the 
title given to the manifestation of this new state, is 
most frequently zo EveyyeAsov ty¢ BaoiaAsiac &c. and 
sometimes, when considered under an aspect some- 
what different, ‘y Kouvy Asvadyuyn. The great Perso- . 
nage himself, to whose administration the whole is 
entrusted, is, in contra-distin€tion to all others, de- 
nominated ‘o Xpisos. I shall in this discourse make 
a few observations on each of the terms above men- 
tioned. 


PART I. 


Of the Phrase ‘yn Bacidca t3 S28, or rw Soccyiuy. 


In the phrase ‘y BaoiAzia re Sex, or Tey xpave, there 
is a manifest allusion to the predictions in which this’ 


economy was revealed by the Prophets in the Old 
Testa- 
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Testament, particularly by the Prophet Daniel, who 
mentions it, in one place’, as a Kingdom, BaciAzie, 
which the God of heaven would set up, and which 
should never be destroyed: in another *, as a king- 
dom to be given, with glory and dominion over all 
people, nations, and languages, to one like a son of 
aman, And the Prophet Micah 3, speaking of the 
same era, represents it asa time when Jehovah, hav- 
ing removed all the affli€tions of his people, would 
reign over them in mount Zion thenceforth even 
for ever. To the same purpose, though not so ex- 
plicit, are the declarations of other Prophets. To 
these predictions there is a manifest reference in the 
title ‘7 BaciAsa Te Oss, OF rwy Zoavwy, or simply 
‘y BactAzi, given in the New Testament, to the re- 
ligious constitution which would obtain under the 
Messiah. It occurs very often, and is, if I mistake 
not, uniformly, in the common translation, render- 
ed kingdom. . | 


§ 2. THaT the import of the term is always ei- 
ther kingdom, or something nearly related to king- 
dom, is beyond all question ; but it is no less so, 
that, if, regard be had. to the propriety of our own 
idiom, and consequently to the perspicuity of the 
version, the English word will not answer on every 
occasion. In most cases BaciAcie answers to the 
Latin regnum. But this word is of more extensive 
meaning than the English, being equally adapted to 

express 
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express both our terms rezgn and kingdom. The 
first relates to the time or duration of the sovereign- 
ty ; the second, to the place or‘country over which 
it extends. Now, though it is manifest in the Gos- 
pels, that it is much oftner the time, than the place, 
that is alluded to; it is never, in the common ver- 
sion, translated reign, but always kingdom. Yet 
_ the expression is often thereby rendered exceedingly 
awkward, not to say absurd. Use indeed softens 
every thing. Hence it is that, in reading our Bi- 
ble, we are insensible of those improprieties which, 
in any other book, would strike us at first hearing. 
Such are those expressions which apply motion to.a 
kingdom, as when mention is made of its coming, 
approaching, and the like; but I should not think 
it worth while to contend for the observance of a 
scrupulous propriety, if the violation of it did not 
affect the sense, and lead the reader into mistakes. 
Now this is, in séveral instances, the certain conse- 
quence of improperly rendering BaciAsa kingdom: 


 § 3. WHEN GariAua means reign, and is followe 
ed by rwy goavwy, the translation kingdom of heaven 
evidently tends to mislead the reader. Heaven, 
thus construed with kingdom, ought, in our lJan- 
guage, by the rules of grammatical propriety, to 
denote the region under the kingly government spo- 
ken of. But finding, as we advance, that this cal- 
led the! kingdom of heaven is actually upon the 
earth, or, as it were, travelling to the earth and al- 
most arrived, there necessarily arises such a confu- 

sjon. 
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sion of ideas as clouds the text, and, by conse- 
quence, weakens the impression it would otherwise 
make upon our minds. It may be said indeed, that 
the import of such expressions in Scripture is now 
so well known, that they can hardly be mistaken. 
But I am far from thinking that this is the case. 
Were it said only that they are become so familiar to 
us that, without ever reflecting on the matter, we 
take it for granted that we understand them; there . 
is no sentiment to the justness of which I can more 
readily subscribe. But, then, the familiarity, in- 
stead of answering a good, answers a bad, purpose, 
as it serves to conceal our ignorance, even from our- 
selves. It is not, therefore, the being accustomed 
_ to hear such phrases, that will make them be uni- 
versally, or even generally, apprehended by the 
people. And to those who may have heard of the 
exposition commonly given of them, the conception 
of the kingdom of heaven, as denoting a sort of do- 
minion upon the earth, a conception which the mind 
attains indirectly, by the help of a comment, is al- 
ways feebler than that which is conveyed directly by 
the native energy of the expression. Not but that 
the words BaciAcim twy spaywy aré sometimes rightly 
translated kingdom of heaven, being manifestly ap- 
plied to the state of perfect felicity to be enjoyed in 
the world to come. But it is equally evident that 
this is not always the meaning of the phrase. 


§ 4. THERE are two senses wherein the word 
heaven in this expression may be understood. Ei- 
VOL. I : Q ther 
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ther it signifies the place so called, or it is a metony- 
my for God, who is in Scripture, sometimes by peri- 
phrasis, denominated he that dwelleth in heaven. 
When the former is the sense of the term epevor, the 
phrase is properly rendered the kingdom of heaven 5 
when the latter, the reign of heaven. Let it be re- 
marked in passing, in regard to the sense last given 
of the word eeave: as signifying God, that we are 
fully authorised to affirm it to be scriptural. I should 
have hardly thought it necessary to make this re- 
mark, if I had not oecasionally observed such phra- 
ses as the assistance of “heaven,*and addresses to 
heaven, criticised and censured, in some late per- 
formances, as savouring more of the Pagan, or the 
Chinese, phraseology, than of the Christian. ‘That 
they are perfectly conformable to the latter, must 
be clear to, every one who reads his Bible with atten- 
tion. Daniel, in the interpretation of Nebuchadnez- 
zar’s dream, says,*, T'hy kingdom shall be sure unto 
thee, after that thou shalt have known that the 
Heavens do rule. The Prophet had said in the pre- 
ceding verse, Seven times shall pass over thee, till 
thou know that the Most High ruleth in the king- 
dom of men. ‘Thus he who is denominated the 
Most Hich in one verse, is termed the Heavens 
in the following. The Psalmist Asaph says of profli- 
gates 5, They set their mouth against the Heavens ; 
that is, they vent blasphemies against God. The 
phrase in the New Testament °y GaciAcic tev payer, 
is 


~ 
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is almost as common as ‘y GaciAcaa re @ce. And 
though it may be affirmed that the regimen in 
the one expresses the proprietor of the kingdom, 
in the other the place ; it is evident that this does 
not hold always. In parallel passages in the dif- 
ferent Gospels, where the same faéts are’ recorded, 
the former of these expressions is commonly 
used by Matthew, and the other as equivalent, by 
the other evangelists. Nay, the phrase ‘y GaciAcim 
Twy paywy, Is adopted, when it is manifest, that the 
place of dominion suggested is earth, not heaven ; 
and that, therefore, the term can be understood only 
as a synonyma for Qzoc. The prodigal says to his 
father®, Lather, I have sinned against Heaven and 
before thee ; that is, against God and thee. Other- 
wise, to speak of sinning against an inanimate ob- 
ject, would be exceedingly unsuitable both to the 
Christian theology and to the Jewish. The baptism 
of John’, says our Lord, whence was it; from 
Heaven, or of men? From Heaven, that is, from 
God. Divine authority is here opposed to human. 
This difference, however, in the sense of xgavoc, 
makes no difference to a translator, inasmuch as the 
vernacular term with us admits the same latitude 
with the Hebrew and the Greek. 


§ 5. THAT BaciAsie ought sometimes to be ren- 
dered. reign, and not kingdom, I shall further evince 
when I illustrate the,import of the words xypuccw, 
sayyicw, and some others. Isaiah, Daniel, Mi- 

Q2 cah 
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cah, and others of the Prophets, had encouraged 
the people to expeét a time, when the Lord of hosts 
should reign in Mount Zion and in Jerusalem, when 
the people of God should be redeemed from their 
enemies, and made joyful in the Messiah their King. 
It was this happy epoch that was generally under- 
stood to be denominated by the phrases BaciAsice 78 
Oce, and facirsa tev epavev, the reign of God, and 
the reign of Heaven: the approach of which was 
first announced by the Baptist, afterwards by our 
Lord himself, and his Apostles. | BaciAc is appli- 
cable in both acceptations, and it needs only to be 
observed that, when it refers to the time, it ought 
to be rendered reign, when to the place, kingdom. 
For this. reason, when it is construed with the verb 
HNLUTT Ws suayyeniCi, neroryyehAw, OF the noun 
evayysAuov, it ought invariably to be rezgn, as also 
when it is spoken of as come, coming, or approach- 
ing. . 


~§ 6. THe French have two words correspond- 
ing to ours, regne reign, and voyaume kingdom. 
Their interpreters have often fallen into the same 
fault with ours, substituting the latter word for the 
former: yet, in no French translation that I have 
seen, is this-done so uniformly as in ours. In the 
Lord’s Prayer, for example, they all say, ton regne 
vienne, not fon royaume, thy retgn come, not thy 
kingdom. On the other hand, when mention is 
made of entrance or admission into the GaciAze, or 
exclusion from it, or where there is a manifest re- 
ference 
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ference to the state of the blessed hereafter ; in all 

these cases, and perhaps a few others, wherein the 

sense may easily be collected from the context, it 

ought to be rendered kingdom, and not reign. 


§ 7. THERE are a few passages, it must be ac- 
knowledged, in which neither of the English words 
_ can be considered as a translation of BaciAza strict- 
ly proper. In some of the parables’, it evidently 
means administration, or method of governing ; and 
in one of them °, the word denotes royalty, or roy- 
al authority, there being a manifest allusion to 
what had been done by Herod the Great, and his 
immediate successor, in recurring to the Roman se- 
" nate in order to be invested with the title and dignity 
of King of Judea, then dependent upon Rome. 
But where there is a proper attention to the scope 
of the place, one will be at no loss to discover the 
import of the word, 
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PART I. 
Of the Name vo Evoryyeduoy. 


I vroczzp to enquire into the meaning of the word 
ro Evayyeduoy. ‘This term, agreeably to its etymo- 
logy, from sv bene and ayyctue nuncium, always in 
classical use, where it occurs but rarely, denotes ei- 
ther good news, or the reward given to the bearer 
of good news. . Let us see what ought to be ac- 
counted the scriptural use of the term. Evay-y<Auoy 
and cvuxyyeAua ‘occur six times in the Septuagint in 
the books of Samuel and Kings. I reckon them as 
one word, because they are of the same origin, are 
used indiscriminately, and always supply the place 
of the same Hebrew word MW besharah. In five 
of these the meaning is good news; in the -sixth, 
the word denotes the reward given for bringing good 
news. In like manner, the verb evayqycAsGé, or 
euay'yeAi@éowor, Which occurs much oftner in the 
Septuagint than the noun, is always the version of 
the Hebrew verb "W3 bashar, leta annunciare, to 
tell good news. It ought to be remarked also, that 
evaryycaicw is the only word by which the Hebrew 
verb is rendered into Greek: nor do I know any 
word in the Greek language that is more strictly of 
one signification than this verb, In one instance 


the 
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the verbal "W3 mebasher, is indeed used for one 
who brings tidings, though not good'°; but in that 
place the Seventy have not employed the verb cvxy- 
ycduG or any of its derivatives. One passage", 

' wherein the Septuagint uses the verb sayy: ea, 
has also been alleged as an exception from the com- 
mon acceptation. But that this is improperly called 
an exception, must be manifest to.every one who 
reflects that the total defeat of the Israelitish army, 
with the slaughter of the king of Israel and his sons, 
must have been the most joyful tidings that could 
have been related in Gath and Askelon, two Phi- 
listine cities. The word occurs several times in the 
Prophets, particularly in Isaiah, and is always ren- 
dered in the common version, either by the phrase 
to bring good tidings, or by some terms nearly equi- 
valent. It is sometimes also so rendered in the New 
Testament '*. 


§ 2. Now, let it be observed, that when the 
word is introduced in the Gospels, it is generally ei- 
ther in a quotation from the Prophets, or in evident 
allusion to their words. Thus TTYL Every yEAiCovreely 
which our translators render, To the poor the gospel 
is preached **, the whole context shows to be in al- 
lusion to what is said by the Prophet Isaiah **, in 
whom the corresponding phrase is rendered, preach 

Q 4 good 
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good tidings tothe meek. But nothing can be more 
to my purpose, than that noted passage wherein we 
are told'5, that the place in Isaiah was read by our 
Lord in the synagogue of Nazareth. The words in 
the common translation of the Gospel are these, 
The Spirit of the Lord ts upon me, because he hath 
anointed me to preach the gospel, evayysridcrYoi, to 
the poor, he hath sent me to heal the broken hearted, 
to preach deliverance to the captives, and recovering 
of sight to the blind, to set at liberty them that are 
bruised, to preach the acceptable year of the Lord. 
Now I cannot help observing of this passage, that 
the meaning would have been more perspicuously 
conveyed, and its beauty and energy would have 
been better preserved, if our translators had kept 
closer to the manner in which they had rendered it 
in the Old Testament. There the term euyyaaiCéo- 
Sat is rendered ¢o preach good tidings. And tho? 
it is certain, agreeably to our Lord’s declaration, | 
that the Gospel, with its spiritual blessings, are here 
held forth to us, it is still under the figure of tem- 
poral blessings, and therefore it is very improperly 
introduced by its distinguishing appellation into the 
version, which ought to convey the literal, not the 
figurative, sense of the original. 

Evayyeaiderton wrexots, to bring good tidings to the 
poor or afflicted, agreeably to the extensive signifi- 
cation of the Hebrew word, is the general title of 
the message, and comprehends the whole. It is ex- 

plained 
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plained by being branched out into the particulars 
which immediately follow. For, if it be asked, 
What is the good tidings brought to the afflicted ? 
the answer is, a cure to the broken-hearted, delive- 
rance to the captives, sight to the blind. It is the 
Lord’s jubilee, which brings freedom to the slave, . 
acquittance to the debtor, and relief to the oppres- 
sed. Now that the Gospel'is herein admirably de- 
lineated, is manifest, but still it is presented to us 
under figures, and therefore, to mention it by its 
peculiar title, in the midst of the figurative descrip- 
tion, is to efface, in a great measure, that descrip- 
tion ; it is to jumble injudiciously the sign and the 
thing signified. It is, as if one should confound, in 
an apologue or parable, the literal sense with the mo- 
ral, and assert of the one what is strictly true only 
of the other ; by which means no distiné&t image would 
be presented to the mind. Or it is, as when a painter | 
supplies the defects in his work by labels, and instead 
of a picture, presents us with a confused jumble, 
wherein some things are painted and some things des- 
cribed in words. But it is not in our version only, 
but in most modern translations, that this confusion 
in rendering this beautiful passage has appeared. 


§ 3. I sHauu add but one other instance of a 
quotation from the prophets: ‘Ox¢ ‘wpatos “or wodeg Tou 
Eveeyry eAsCopueyeey ELOY AYy THY eveeyychuCopecyeay Ta oye 
Sa'*. In the common version, as quoted inthe New 
Testament: How beautiful are the feet of them that 

. preach 
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preach the gospel of peace, and bring glad tidings 
of good things. It would have been better here al- 
so, on many accounts, to keep closer to the original 
in Isaiah’? whence: the passage was taken, and to 
translate it thus: “ How beautiful are the feet of 
“< them who bring the joyful message of peace, the 
“¢ joyful news of good things ;”’ at the same time, I 
acknowledge, it is with a particular allusion to that 
spiritual peace, and those eternal good things, pro- 
cured to us by Jesus Christ. But the beauty and 
energy of the allusion and implied similitude are de- 
stroyed, or rather, there is no more allusion, or si- 
militude in the words, when the characteristic de- 
scription, intended by the prophet, is in a manner 
thrown aside, and in its stead is inserted the name 
appropriated to the dispensation. This, at least, is 
in part done; for the Prophet’s figures are neither 
totally laid aside, nor totally retained. Instead of 
imitating his simplicity of manner, they have made 
a jumble of the sense implied and the sense express- 
ed. For this purpose they have rendered the same 
word (which is repeated in the two clauses) in one 
clause, preach the gospel, according to the sense 
justly supposed to be figured by it, in the other 
clause, bring glad tidings, according to the letter, 
I can see no reason for this want of uniformity, un- 
less perhaps the notion that the gospel of good things 
sounded more aukwardly than the gospel of peace. 


§ 4. Tue Prophet’s design undoubtedly was, to 
| deliver 
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deliver it as an universal truth, amply confirmed by 
experience, that the message of peace and prosperity 
to those who had been oppressed and afflicted by the 
_ ravages of war, and its various unhappy consequen- 
ces, was so charming, that it could transform a most 
disagreeable, into a pleasing, objet. The feet of 
those who had travelled far, in a hot country, 
through rough and dusty roads, present a spectacle 
naturally offensive to the beholder; nevertheless, 
the consideration that the persons themselves are, 
to us, the messengers of peace and felicity; and 
that it is, in bringing this welcome tidings, they 
have contracted that sordid appearance, can in an 
instant convert deformity into beauty, and make us 
behold, with delight, this indication of their embas- 
sy, their dirty feet, as being the natural consequence 
of the long journey they have made. ‘A thought 
somewhat similar occurs in Horace *7, who, speak- 
ing of victors returning, with glory, from a well- 
fought field, exhibits them as—Now indecoro pulvere 
sordidos. The poet perceives a charm, something 
decorous, in the very dust and sweat, with which’ 
the warriors are smeared, and which serve to recal 
to the mind of the spectator, the glorious toils of 
the day: thus, things in themselves ugly and dis- 
gusting, share, when associated in the mind with 
things delightful, in the beauty and attraGtions of 
those things with which they are connected. But 
this sentiment is lost in the common version ; for it 
| might 
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might puzzle the most sagacious reader to devise a 
reason why the feet in particular of the Christian 
preacher should be declared to excel in beauty. 


§ 5. Now, in all the passages quoted from the 
Prophets, it appears so natural, and so proper every 
way, to give them in the words which had been us- 
ed in translating the prophecies, when the words in 
the New Testament will bear the same version, that 
one is at a loss to conceive what could move the 
translators to depart from this rule. Ought they, 
where no ground is given for it, in the original, ei.’ 
ther to make the sacred penmen appear to have mis- 
quoted the Prophets, or to make the unlearned rea- 
der imagine, that the Scriptures used by them, dif- 
fered from those used by us, where there is not, 
in fat, any ‘difference? Let it be observed, that I 
say, when the words in the New Testament will bear 
the same version with those in the Old; for I am 
not for carrying this point so far as some transla- 
tors have done, who, when there is a real difference 
in the import of the expressions, are for correcting 
one of the sacred writers by the other. This is not 
the part of a faithful translator, who ought candidly 

‘to represent what his author says, and leave it to 
the judicious critic, to account for such differences 
as he best can. But it is surely a more inexcusable 
error to make differences, where there are none; 
than to attempt to cover them, where there are. 
Now, as it was never pretended that, in the pas- 
sages above quoted, the Hebrew word was not just- 


ly 


o 
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ly translated by the Seventy, and that the sense of 
both was not justly’ expressed by the phrase which 
our translators had employed in the version of the 
Prophets, they had no reason for adopting a differ- 
ent, though it were a synonymous phrase, in ren- 
dering the passage when quoted in the New.. What 
shall we say then of their employing an expression 
which conveys a very different meaning ? 


§ 6. I sHALL produce one example, which, 
though no quotation, yet, having a direct reference 
to a promise often mentioned in the Old Testament, 
and made originally to the Patriarchs, ought to have 
been interpreted in the most comprehensive way. 


Our translators, by not attending to this, have ren- 


dered a passage otherwise perspicuous perfectly un- 
intelligible. Kou yap ecpey evyrylericpucvoly navorrep 
xaneyor ; ithe common version, For unto us was 
the vospel preached as well as unto them*®. He 
had been speaking of the Israelites under Moses in 
the wilderness. This sounds strangely in Christian 
ears. That the Gospel has been preached to us, 
needs no affirmation to convince us: our only dif_i- 
culty is, to understand in what sense the Gospel, or 
religious institution of Jesus Christ, was preached to 
those who. lived and\died before his incarnation. 
Yet it seems here to be supposed that we all know 
that the Gospel was preached to them, but need to 
be informed that it has ever been preached to our- 

selves. 


19 Heb, iv. 2. 
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selves. Had it been said, For unto them was the 
gospel preached as well as unto us, we should have 
discovered a meaning in the sentence, though we 
might have been at a loss to conceive in what res- 
pect it is defensible. But, as it stands, we are no 
less puzzled about the meaning, than about the truth 


of the observation. Now, the literal and- proper 


translation of the word eveey/criCoar, in an instant, 


“removes every difficulty. For unto us the good tid- 


ings are published which were published to them. 
What these good tidings are, is evident from the 
context. It is the promise of rest to God’s people. 
It had been shown by the Apostle, in the preceding 
chapter, that the promise first made to the patriarchs 
was not, if 1 may so express myself, exhausted by 
the admission of the Israelites into the land of Ca- 
naan : that, on the contrary, we learn, from a threat 
in the Psalms against the rebellious, that there was 
still a nobler country and superior happiness men 
had to look for, of which the earthly Canaan was but 
a figure ; that therefore we ought to take warning, 
from the example of those whose carcases fell in the 
wilderness, to beware lest.we also forfeit, through un- 
belief, that glorious inheritance, the rest that yet re- 
mains for the people of God. Now, as the promises 
conveying the good news of rest, were originally made 
to the fathers, and to Israel, according to the flesh, it 
was pertinent to take notice that we are equallyinterest- 
ed in them, and that this good news of rest in a happy 
country afterwards to be enjoyed, is declared to us 
as Tully as ever it was to them. ‘his sense, though 
clearly 
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clearly the Apostle’s, is totally effaced by the misin- 
terpretation of the word sunyliducpeve. The Vul- 
- gate has, in this place, kept clear of the glaring im- 
propriety in the English version. It has simply, Eve- 
nim et nobis nuntiatum est gquemadmodum et illis. 
_ Their common way, however, is different. 


§ '7. In other places, most modern translators 
have been misled, in this article, by implicitly fol- 
lowing the Vulgate, which first: set the bad exam- 
ple of translating those passages differently, in the 
Old Testament, and in the New. In the passage 
quoted from Paul, and by him from Isaiah, Eras- 
mus has very well preserved both the import of the 
word, and the conformity to the way in which it 
had been always justly rendered in the Prophet. 
Quam speciosi pedes annuntiantium pacem, annunti- 
antium bona! To the same purpose Castalio, who 
has taken this way, which Erasmus had not done, 
of rendering also the words read by our Lord in the 
synagogue, Me ad leta pauperibus nuntianda misit. 
In the other places above referred to, Castalio fol- 
lows the common mothod. Pauperes evangelium 
docentur. Erasmus, in rendering the passage quot- 
ed from Matthew, has endeavoured to comprehend 
both ways. Pauperes letum accipiunt evangelir 
nuntium. He has in this been copied by the trans- 
lator of Zuric. This method is quite paraphrastical. 
~ It does not savour of the simplicity of the evangelical 
style. If evaryJeAsoy mean Letum nuncium, why did 
he add evangelit? And if it did not mean letum 

; _ muncium, 
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nuncium, what had these words to do in the version ? 
And if the Latin evangelium is of the same import 
with the Greek cvarJcauy, the sentence is a mere 
tautology ; as if he should say, The poor receive the 
good news of glad tidings. And, if the import of 
the adoptive Latin word evangelium be~ different, 


which is in fa&t the case, from that of the Greek, 


which is fully interpreted by the two words letum 
nuntium, evangelii is a mere interpolation. The 
words of the original are general, and have e- 
qual latitude of signification with the Latin Letum 
nuntium, or the English good news. The addition 
of the word evangelii limits the sense in a way 
which the Prophet’s expression does not warrant. 


‘Nor does an interpreter’s opinion concerning the 


completion of the prophecy (however true, nay, 
however certain, that opinion be) entitle him to ex-— 
press the prediction with greater speciality of mean- 
ing than has been done by his author. Erasmus. 
does not seem himself to have been entirely satisfied 
with this circumlocution, as he has rendered the 
same words in Luke in the common way, and in 
this also has been followed by the Tigurine tran- 
slator. Beza has in all the passages above referred 
to, (except that in which the Vulgate was right), 
followed the Vulgate, and has been followed by most 
of the early Protestant translators. 


§ 8. SomE may imagine, that I am_ here plead- 
ing for what, on other occasions, I have shown no 
partiality to, a translation of the words servilely li- 

teral 
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teral or etymological. But, let it be observed, that 
1 am never for tracing in the translation, the etymo- 
logy of the words of the original, when the etymo- 
logy does not give the just import of the words, ac- 
cording to the received use at the time when the 
speeches or dialogues related were spoken, or when 
the book was composed. The Greek verb zvayJiauciv, 
when first used’ by the Evangelists, or the Hebrew 
“W2 bashar, when used by the Prophets, or the 
Syriac “3D sabar, as most probably used by our 
Lord and his Apostles, conveyed to their country- 
men only one and the same idea, which is precisely 
what the phrase éo bring good tidings conveys to us. 
The appropriation of the word to the religious institu. 
tion called the Gospel, is of a later date, and has gra- 
dually arisen out of the former usage. : When ety- 
mology and use entirely coincide as they often: do, 
we cannot. be too literal in our interpretations ; 
when they differ, which does not seldom happen, the 
latter is to be followed, and not the former. 

In some respects, similar, though apparently, 
contrary, to the above objection, is that of those 
who urge that our term gospel, in its Saxon etymo- 
logy, is an exact counterpart to the Greek evxylzvsoy, 
being compounded of two words, which conjoined 
denote good news. But, the only pertinent ques- 
tion is, in this case, Is this the present meaning 
of the English word gospel? ‘The first objectors 
would assign to the Greek word cvayl:Asy, a sense 
which it had not during our Lord’s ministry, but 
which it acquired soon after: the second would 

VOL, I. R ‘put 
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put upon the English word gospel, a sense which it 
once had, but now has not. That this is the case 

is evident. : 
Should one, for example, bring us word *° that 
an end is put to hostilities, and that the: powers at 
war have at-last agreed upon a peace, ought we, in 
reporting this intelligence, to say, that one had come 
preaching to us the gospel of peace? Whoever 
should express himself thus, would, I am afraid, be 
thought to talk both absurdly and prophanely. At 
least, he would be said to employ a very bold and 
far-fetched metaphor. Yet, not the metaphorical, 
but the proper expression, in the language of the 
Apostles, would be, evyylzAicaro “yyw eipyvyy, OF even 
exnousev “ns To evaryleAioy zs. e1oqyg Josephus, in 
his History of the Jewish War’, acquainting us 
that Titus sent to his father the good news of 
his taking Tarichea, says, Tirog 3¢ exzreyabag raw 
row “wma sveryleaicero te Tare to epyov. How 
would it sound in our ears to render it, preached 
to his father the gospel of the action? Nothing 
can be a stronger evidence that the Greek phrases 
above mentioned, and the English preached the 
gospel, are not equivalent. All, therefore, that can 
be concluded from the primitive import of the 
word Gospel, in a different, though related, lan- 
guage, is that, in the Anglo-Saxon, not the English, 
version of the New Testament, the word eveey eAroy 
was 


2 This was written towards the end of the American war. 
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was rightly so translated: Certain it is, however, 
that the error remarked in the English version, runs 
through all the modern translations, as well as the 
Vulgate which gave it birth, and is a remarkable in- 
stance of the truth of an observation formerly made ** 
that, sometimes, by consulting other versions, we 
‘may be confirmed in an error, instead of having it 
corrected. Indeed the old Latin translation has serv- 
ed, in many things, as will appear more fully after- 
wards, as a model to the translators in the West. 

§ 9. But, though the noun evay/Asy was equal- 
ly unequivocal with the verb eveyléaréw, in its accep- 
tation in the Old Testament, and commonly in the 

Evangelists, it must be owned that, from its origi- 
nal signification, it came insensibly afterwards to- 
vary and receive other meanings, in the way I shall 
ow attempt to explain. The word occurs very of- 
ten in the New Testament, where, as it is a term of 
principal importance, its different significations de- 
serve to be investigated, with the greatest. accuracy. 
That the radical signification, good news, is not on- 
ly the most common, but, in some respett, a con- 
comitant of every other meaning affixed to the word, 
must be evident to every one who is conversant with 
the original. Yet this allusive concomitance, if I 
may so express myself, is an advantage which cannot 
be obtained in a translation. As use, which governs 
Janguage, will not bend to our inclinations, we must — 

Seah change 
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change the word in the version, when the import of 
the original name is so far different, that the same 
term, in another language, will not answer ; yet, by 
changing it, we may lose the emphasis, which results 
from the allusion to the primitive and predominant 
application of the word. It will sometimes hap- 
pen, in a train of reasoning, where the same word 
is used in the original, in different, but related, 
_ senses, that the change of tne corresponding term, 
in the version, will hurt perspicuity, and yet may 
be necessary, because the same word in another 
language, whose idiom does not admit the same ex- 
tent of signification, would hurt it more. 


§ 10. Tue first meaning of the word then in the 
New Testament, especially in the Gospels, is, as 
has been observed, gvod news, a signification which, 
though always implied, is not always what is chiefly 
intended; and therefore the word cannot, without a 
sacrifice of propriety, be uniformly rendered so. 
The name, from being expressive of an eminent 
quality in the dispensation introduced by the Messi- 
ah, and from being most frequently applied to it, 
came gradually to serve as a name for the dispensa- 
tion itself. When it is thus employed, it is in our 
tongue properly rendered gospel. This is the se- 
cond meaning of the word. Of the: other senses . 
which it has'in Scripture, I shall take notice after- 
wards. The two above mentioned are the chief. 
And, first, I shall consider the cases wherein that 


which 
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which I call the literal and primitive signification, 
ought. to be retained. 


§ 11. First then, this sense ought to be retained 
in the version, when the word evay/zAiy is constru- 
ed with a noun serving to limit or explain its nature, 
as ro eveylediov rng cipyvns, the good news of peace, 
To evarylerioy ths BaotAsiag. the good news of the reign. 
It was observed, on the explanation of the. word 
BaciAzi«, that the Christian economy was foretold 
under the denomination of the reign of God, and 
the reign of Heaven ; and I may add, in the typical 
language of the Psalms, the reign of David. Now, 
there were, about the time of our Saviour’s appear- 
ance, many who, from the predictions of the Pro- 
phets, and signs of the times, waited, with pious 
confidence, for the consolation of Israel, that is, for 
the coming of the Lord’s Messiah, and the com- 
mencement of his glorious reign. ‘This was the 
great subject of comfort to them, amidst all the 
distresses and oppressions, personal or political, un- 
der which they groaned: For, how erroneous so- 
ever the prevalent notions concerning the person of 
the Messiah, and the nature of his reign, were ; they 
agreed in this, that they exhibited him as a deliverer, 
in whose time, the principal grievances of the nation 
were to be redressed; and, in consequence of this, 
the people looked forward with faith and hope, but 
not without a mixture of impatience, to that long- 
deferred, as they then thought, but happy era, the 
mission and consequent reign of the Messiah. Free- 
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dom to the slave, release to the prisoner, pardon to 
the convict, could not be more welcome, or afford 
matter of greater joy, than the tidings, well authen- ~ 
ticated, that that blessed period, spoken of in raptures 
by their Prophets, and. described in the most glow- 
ing colours of Eastern poetry, was at length arrived. 


Hence it is not improbable that, even some time be- 


fore the birth, of Jesus, this much wished event 
came to be denominated, by those who expected it, 
perhaps the majority of the nation, the good news - 
(being such in.an eminent manner), and more ex- 
plicitly the good news of the reign of God, that is, . 
of the new dispensation that would obtain under the 
promised Messiah. | 


§ 12. A numBER of suchlike phrases, borrow- 


ed from the Prophets, and from the Psalms, re- 


lating to this event, had become current among the 
people, and were adopted both by our Lord and 
by John his harbinger. .Thus the Messiah himself is 


styled ‘o cpyopeves, he that cometh, not he that should 


come, as it is less properly rendered in the common 
version, it being an abbreviation of that'expression 
of'the Psalmist *3, He that cometh in the name of 
the Lord. Now it is manifest that, when first the 
Baptist, then our Lord himself, and lastly his A- 
postles, in his lifetime, announced publicly the ap- 
proach of this reign ; they announced what the gene- 
rality of the people would immediately, and without 
dificulty, apprehend. 1 do not mean, that they 

: would 
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would understand the nature of the reign or spiri- 
tual dominion to be established; for this is what 
few or none did; but that they would immediately 


~ understand it to relate to the accession of the Mes- 


siah, their great deliverer, to that sovereignty with 
which they had learnt from the Prophets, and from 
the scribes, that he was to ‘be invested. The dis- 
pensation, therefore, is properly ushered in with an 
authoritative call to all men to amend their lives, and 
prepare for the reign of the Messiah, the expecta- 
tion and joy of God’s people, just about to com- 
mence. Nothing, therefore, could be more suitable, 
and, though alarming te the wicked, nothing could 
be more consolatory to the pious, at the time the na- 
tion was in subjection to a foreign and oppressive 
yoke, than such seasonable information. Nothing, 
consequently, can be better accommodated to what 
must have been the sentiments and prospects of the 
people at that time, or can more accurately express 
the full import of the original, xypucowy ro evaylzrsoy 
tio (acthsiag 18 @ze, than this literal and plain ver- 
sion, Proclaiming the glad tidings of the reign of 
God. This conveys to us, at this moment, the same 
ideas which, in those circumstances, must have been 
conveyed by the words of the sacred historian, into 
the mind of every Jewish reader at the time. 


§ 13. Ow the contrary, the expression in the 
vulgar translation, preaching the gospel of the king-. 
dom of Gol, must have been to ‘such a reader unin- 
telligible ; as even to us, when we abstract from the 

R 4 fami- 
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familiarity occasioned by custom, which is apt toim- 
pose upon us, it appears both obscure and improper. 
Castalio, in one place, *#, departs, if possible, still 
farther from the sense, rendering it regium publicans 
evangelium, ‘¢ publishing the royal gospel.’? Not 
to mention the futility of the term royal, applied in 
' a way which renders it a mere expletive; the very 
subject published, °y Cacircia, the reign, is justled 
out to make room for a splendid but unmeaning epi- 
thet. Our Lord, we find from the Evangelists, 
spoke to his countrymen in the: dialect of their own 
Scriptures, and used those names to which the read- - 
ing of the Law and the Prophets, either in the ori- 
ginal, or in the versions then used, had familiarized 
them. Our translators, and indeed, most European > 
translators, represent him as using words which, 
even in their own translations of the Old Testament, 
never occur, and to which, in fact, there is nothing 
there that corresponds in meaning. ‘The people had 
all heard of the reign of the Messiah, to.be establish- 
ed in the latter times, and considered the arrival of 
that period as the happiest tidings with which they 
could be made acquainted, But of the Gospel they 
had never heard before. _‘* What is this you call 
“¢ the Gospel f”? they would naturally ask; “ and 
*¢ what does the Gospel ef a kingdom mean 2” These 
are words to which our ears are strangers. No men- 
tion is made of such things in the Law, in the Pro- 
phets, or in the Psalms. 

| § 14 
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§ 14. Now, if the terms must have been altoge- 
ther unintelligible to Jews, they are, even to us Chris- 
tians, both obscure and improper. First, obscure, 
because indefinite. It does not appear easy in such 
circumstances, as those under consideration, to as- 
sign a precise.meaning to the word Gospel. We 
commonly understand by it the whole religious in- 
stitution of Jesus, including both dodtrines and pre- 
cepts. Nothing can be plainer than that this is not | 
the meaning of the term here. The very words 
which were preached or promulgated, are expressly 
mentioned, and comprised in a single sentence: 
Meravositéy ney Sime xe “yg (oaeoiAcie. Tey Seavey. ‘Besides, 
the Apostles, who, in our Lord’s lifetime, received 
this commission, were not yet qualified for teaching 
the system of doctrine implied under the name gos- 
pel, because, in fad, they did not know it them- 
selves. They had no notion of a Messiah, but as a 
temporal prince, and mighty conqueror, or of his 
kingdom, but as a secular monarchy, more exten- 
sive than, but of the same nature with, those, which 
had preceded, to wit, the Assyrian, the Persian, 
the Macedonian empires, or, that which was in be- 
ing at the time, the Roman. Not one of their 
hearers could have been more prejudiced, than the 
Apostles themselves were, at that time, against a 
suffering Saviour, who was to expire, in agonies and 

infamy, on a cross. 
Now, let people but coolly reflect, and then put 
the question to themselves ; If we set aside these im- 
portant truths, the death, and consequently the re- 
sur- 
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surrection of Jesus Christ, his victory over the ene- 
mies of our salvation, and his purchase of spiritual © 
and eternal blessings, by his blood; of all which 
the Apostles were then ignorant, and against most 
of which, when first informed of them, they were 
as much prejudiced as axy Pharisee, what will re- 
main of that which we denominate the Gospel, in 
contradiction to Judaism ? The doétrine of the Gos- 
_pel is, manifestly, what the Apostles were not qua- 

lified to teach, till they were enlightened by the 

descent of the Holy Ghost, on the day of Pentecost, 
after our Lord’s ascension. Nay, they were, after 

his resurrection, when they knew more than former- 
ly, expressly commanded, before they should at- 

empt to teach that doétrine, to wait the promised il- 
_lumination from above *. But they had been, long 

before, sufficiently qualified to announce the approach 
of this dispensation, and to warn men to forsake 
their sins, and to prepare for the appearance of their 
Lord and King. Further, if the term gospel here 
be rather indefinite, how does this addition, of the 
kingdom, serve either to illustrate or to limit the im- 
port of that term ? And | an addition, which answers 
neither of these purposes, cannot fail still farther to 

darken it. 


§ 15. Bur, secondly, that expression in our lan- 
guage is, in those instances, also improper; because 
there is no meaning which use has affixed to the Eng- 


lish 
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lish word gospel, that expresses the sense of the ori- 
ginal. And, as it has been shown that our term 
does not there suit the word evayleAsy, 1 mean af- 
terwards to show that the word preaching does not 
exatly convey the sense of xnourrwy. At the same 
time, it is acknowledged, on the other hand, that 
the word «vxyJéAsy is, in many places, in the E- 
pistles of Paul, rightly rendered Gospel. But this 
_ is manifestly, as has been shown, a secondary sense 
of later date. 


§ 16. I opservep that, when the word svay- 
f2Awy is construed with a noun serving to limit or 
explain its nature, it ought to be rendered good 
news. But every regimen is not to be understood 
as serving this purpose. Thus, when it is followed 
with Iyse Xose, with re Kus, or rs ©cs, which 
denote the author, it is justly regarded as a name 
for the dispensation, and properly rendered Gos- 
pel. Inthe phrase ro cvayleAsy re Xpiss, not pre- 
ceded by Iyce, the regimen may denote either the 
author or the subject. In the first view, it is the 
Gospel of Christ, that is, instituted by him; in the 
second, the good news of the Messiah, that is, con- 
cerning him. There are, perhaps, a few other ca- 
ses in which the choice’ may be a matter of indiffer- 
ence. But, in most cases, the regimen ascertains 
the sense. Thus, zo cuoxyléAuoy rg eoyvgg*® can be 
no other than the good news of peace. ‘The addition 
: plainly 
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plainly indicates the subject. _ For the same reason, 
zo euayleAsoy tug yapitos te Oze *7, is the good news of 
the favour of Gods to evarylzrwy tyg cwrnpias 
‘vue ®8, the good news of your salvation. ‘The words 
in the common version, the gospel of your salvation, 
are mere words, and convey no meaning to English 
ears.—The second case wherein the word always 
may, and commonly should, be rendered good news, 
and not gospel, is when it is construed with x7puccw 
I proclaim or publish. The justness of this observa- 
tion will be manifest, from what I shall afterwards 
observe on the import of that verb in the Gospels 
and Acts. : 
§ 17. Tue third case is, when it clearly refers to 
a different subject from what is commonly with us 
denominated the Gospel. Under this, perhaps, 
may be ranked some of the examples which also 
come under the first case mentioned. For instance, 
so evaryleAsoy Tyg cwrnoias ‘voy, the good news of your 
salvation. ¥or here the tidings to which the Apostle 
refers, was not the embassy itself of peace by Jesus 
Christ ;" but it was the cordial reception which the 
Ephesians had given to that embassy, and which was 
to. him who loved them, good news, because a 
pledge of their salvation. Under the same case al- 
so, in my opinion, we ought to class that famous 
passage in the Apocalypse *°, J saw another angel fly 
in the midst of heaven, having the everlasting gospel 
: (so 


27 Adts, xx. 24. & Ephei.-13. 29 xivs 6, 7 
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(so are the words eyovre everyl:Asoy cwvcy rendered 
in the common version), to preach to them that dwell 
on the earth ; and to every nation, and kindred, and 
tongue, and people, saying with a loud voice, Fear 
God and give glory to him, for the hour of his judg- 
~ ment is come, and worship him, &c. My reasons 
are, first, we are expressly informed what the angel | 
had -to proclaim, ANQUT TEL, which is all contained 
in the 7th verse, and relates to a particular event 
long posterior to the first propagation of the Gospel, 
namely, the vengeance God would take on the per- 
secutors of his church, expressed in these words, 
The hour of his judgment is come. The rest of the 
verse is to be understood merely as a warning natu- 
rally suggested by the occasion. - Nor let it be urg- 
ed, that the approach of the hour of judgment looks 
rather like bad news than good. It frequently holds, 
that the tidings which to one are the most doleful, 
are to another the most joyous. ‘The visions and 
prophecies of that Book are all direéted to the chur- 
ches of Christ, and intended for their use. To crush 
their enemies, was to relieve the churches: the de- 
feat of the one, was the victory of the other. Se- 
condly, what the angel had to promulgate, is not 
called ro evaylzAsv, as the word is almost uniformly 
‘used, when referring to the Christian dispensation, 
but simply evayJzAw, not the gospel, the institution 
of Christ,—not that which is emphatically styled the 
good news, but barely good news. It is styled amwoy, 
everlasting, with the same propriety, and in the same 
latitude, as things of long duration, or of permanent 
con- 
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consequences, are often, in Scripture, so denomi- 
nated. 5 Fs 


§ 18. Acain, let it be observed that, by the 
‘English word gospel, we do not always mean pre- 
cisely the same thing. The predominant sense is 
doubtless the religious institution of Jesus Christ. 
But this is not invariably its meaning. arly, in the 
church, the word svayJéAwy was employed to de- 
note, and, in one passage of the New Testament, 
atually denotes, the history of the life, teaching, 
death, and resurrection of the Son of God. It is in 
this sense that the four histories or narratives, writ- 
ten by Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, containing 
‘memoirs of that extraordinary Personage, have, from 
the earliest antiquity, been titled cvay/iase, Gospels. 
The word is thus used by Mark 3°, Apyy re cuayleus 
lyse Xpsz, The beginning of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. I confess, however, that it would not be 
“easy to decide, whether this ought to be accounted 


part of the sacred text, or a title afterwards prefixed 


(as were the names of the penmen, by some of.the 
first transcribers), which may have been inadvertent- 
ly admitted into the text. But whether this applica- 
tion be scriptural or not, it is very ancient, and has ob- 
tained universally in the church. The English word 
has precisely the same application. It may be proper 


here to remark that, though the Greek word cuayk- » 


wy has been adopted by the Syriac interpreters, 
yet, 


39 i. a. 
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yet, in the historical part, they admit it only into the 
titles of the four Gospels, in the sense last mention- 
ed, and into the first verse of Mark’s Gospel, where 
the sense is the same. Their use of the Greek word 
in these places is exa¢tly similar to the use which our 
translators have made of the words of the Septuagint, 
Genesis and Evodus, which serve for names to the 
two first Books of the Pentateuch, but which they 
have never employed in the body of the work, where 
the words yeveorg and <fojog occur in that version. 
Thus in every other passage of the Gospels, and. 
Ads, everyléruy is rendered 8720. sabartha, a plain 
Syriac word of the same signification and similar o- 
rigin. In this the Syriac interpreters appear to have — 
acted more judiciously than the Latin, as they have 
been sensible of the impropriety of darkening some 
of the plainest, but most important declarations, by 
the unnecessary introduétion of an exotic term which 
had no meaning, or at least not the proper meaning 
in their language. In Paul’s Epistles, I acknow- 
ledge, they have several times adopted the Greek : 
word; but let it be observed that, in these, the 
term svwylAwy is frequently employed in a different 
sense. This has, in part, appeared already, but will 
be still more evident, from what immediately fol- 
lows. 


§ 19. Tue fourth sense of svay/eAiy in the New 
Testament is the ministry of the Gospel. In this ac- 
ceptation I find the word used oftner than once by 
the Apostle Paul. Thus, God is my witness, whom 

I 
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_ L serve, with my spirit, in. the Gospel of his son*, 
ev Tux cvoryléauw, that is, in the ministry of the Gos- 
pel, or in dispensing the Gospel of his Son. This 
is one of the passages in which the Syriac interpreter 
has retained the original word. In another place *”, 
What is my reward then ? Verily that when I preack 
the Gospel, I may make the Gospel of Christ, to ev- 
ceyl:rsoy, without charge ; that is, that the ministry 
of the Gospel of Christ may not. by me be render- 
ed chargeable. This the context plainly shows ; 
for this is the only expence he is here speaking of. 
I think for perspicuity’s sake, the word munstry 
should have been used in the translation, as the Eng- 
lish name Gospel hardly admits this meaning. Nor 
are these the only places wherein the word has this 
signification +3. 


§ 20. I opseRve also, in the Epistles of this A- 
postle, a fifth’ meaning, or at least a particular ap- 
plication of the first general meaning, good news. 
It sometimes denotes, not the whole Christian dis- 
pensation, but some particular doctrine or promise, ° 
specially meriting that denomination. In this sense 
Paul uses the word, writing to the Galatians. 34 
The particular doctrine to which he gives the perti- 
nent appellation cveyl:Aiy, good news, is the free 
admission of the Gentiles into the church of Christ, 
without subjecting them to circumcision, and the 
other ceremonies of the law. This, considering the 

f Jewish 


3 Rom. i. 9. 32 x Cor. ix. 18. 
83 See 2 Cor. viii. 18. and Phil. iv. 15. 34 ii, 2. 
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Jewish prejudices at that time, accounts for the re- 
serve which he used at Jerusalem, where, by his own 
representation, he imparted privately to the disciples 
of chief distin€tion, and consequently of most en- 
larged knowledge and sentiments, that doétrine 
which he publicly proclaimed, in Gentile countries. 
I think it is this which the Apostle sometimes, by 
way of distinction, denominates -hzs Gospel. For, 
though there was no discordancy in the doétrine 
taught by the different Apostles, yet to him and 
Barnabas, the Apostles of the uncircumcision, it 
was specially committed to announce every where 
among the heathen, God’s gracious purpose of re- 
ceiving them, uncircumcised as they were, into the 
church of Christ. Accordingly, as he proceeds in 
his Argument 35, the Gospel, or good news, svxylz- 
Aiovs Sent to the Gentiles, is expressly contrasted 
with that sent to the Jews. 

This seems also to be the sense of the word in 
another passage 3°, where what he calls zo evayJeasoy 
BS; he describes as pusnploy oawviolg ceorynusvoy, kept 
secret for- ages, but now made known to all nations 
for the obedience of the faith. For, in this manner, 
he oftner than once speaks of the call of the Gentiles. 
In all. such passages, it is better to retain the general 
term good news in the version. ‘This appellation is, 
in some respect, evidently applicable to them all, 
whereas the term Gospel is never thus understood in 
our language. © 

Proret.**. : P PART 


35 Gal. ii, ye 3 Rom, xvi. 25. ' 
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Of the Phrase ‘4 noavy diadyny. 


AANOTHER title, by which the religious institu. 
tion of Jesus Christ is sometimes denominated, is 
“4 natyn StaeTnxn, which is almost always, in the writ- 
ings of the Apostles and Evangelists, rendered by 
our translators the New Testament. Yet the word 
duawyxny by itself is; except in a very few places, al- 
ways there rendered not Testamen’, but Covenant. 
It is the Greek word whereby the Seventy have uni- 
formly translated the Hebrew "2 berith, which 
our translators in the Old Testament have invariably 
rendered Covenant. ‘That the Hebrew term corres- 
ponds much better to the English word Covenant, 
though not in every case perfe€tly equivalent, than 
to Testament, there can be no question: at the same 
time it must be owned that the word JiaSyxy, in clas- 
sical use, is more frequently rendered Testament. 
The proper Greek word for ‘Covenant is cwSyx7, 
which is not found in the New Testament, and oc- 
curs only thrice in the Septuagint. It is never there 
employed for rendering the Hebrew berith, though, 
in one place, it is substituted for a term nearly sy- 
nonymous. ‘That the scriptural sense of the word 
SiaSyxy is more fitly expressed by our term Covenant, 


will 
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will not be doubted by any body who considers the 
constant application of the Hebrew word so render- 
ed in the Old Testament, and of the Greek word, 
in most places at least, where it is used in the New. 
What has led translators, ancient and modern, to 
render it Testament, is, I imagine, the manner 
wherein the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
argues 37, in allusion to the classical acceptation of 
the term. But however much it was necessary to 
give a different turn to the expression in that pas- 
sage, in order to make the author’s argument as in- 
telligible to the English, as it is in the original to the 
Greek, reader; this was not a sufficient reason for 
giving a version to the word, in other places, that: 
neither suits the context, nor is conformable to the 
established use of the term, in the sacred writings. 


§ 2. THe term New is added to distinguish it 
from the Old Covenant, that is, the dispensation of 
Moses. I cannot help observing by the way, that 
often the language of theological systems, so far 
from assisting us to understand the language of holy 
writ, tends rather to mislead us.. The two Cove- 
nants are always in Scripture the two dispensations, 
or religious institutions; that under Moses is the 
Old, that under the Messiah is the New. I do not 
deny that in'the latitude wherein the term is used in 
holy writ, the command under the sanction of death 
which God gave to Adam in paradise, may, like the 

. s2 ordinance 
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ordinance: of circumcision,, with sufficient propriety» 
be termed a Covenan/ ; but. itis pertinent to observe 
that it is.never.so denominated, in» Scripture’; and 
that, when mention.isimadé, in. the Epistles, of the 
two Covenants, the- Old. and the-New,. or the first’ 
and the second (for. there are two:so called) by: way: 
of eminence), . there: appears: no, reference to any 
thing, that. related, to’ Adam. Ini all’ such places; 
-Moses.and Jesus.are’contrasted, the Jewish economy 
and the. Christian,. Mount: Sinai in-Arabia, whence 
the law. was: promulged, and; Mount Sion.in Jerusa- 
lem, where.the-Gospel was-first published. 


§ 3. Ir is proper to’ observe further that, from» 
signifying the two religious; dispensations, _they:came* 
soon to denote. the books, wherein what: related to> 
these dispensations was contained ; the sacred writ- 
ings of the Jews being being called ‘y warase SiaSyxn, 
and the writings. superadded. by the: Apostles and’ 
Evangelists, “yn Moly’ ora Onn. We have one: example’ 
in Scripture, of this use of the former: appellation, 
The Apostle says 3°, speaking. of his countrymen, 
Uniil this day, remaineth: the veil untaken away in 
the. reading of the: Old Testament, corr ty ceveeryytnorct 
Tyg marores dicSyxyce The word in this application: 
' is always irendered.in our language Testament. We 
‘have in this followed the Vulgate, as most modern: 
translators also have done. In the Geneva.French,. 
the word is rendered both ways in the title, that the 

one 
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_one may serve for explaining the other, Le nowveau 


Testament, est a dire La nouvelle alliance, &e. in 
which they copied Beza, who says, Testamentum no- 
vum, sive Fedus nooum. That the second rendering 
of the word is the better version, is unquestionable ; 
but the title appropriated by custom to a particular 


‘book, is on the same footing with a proper name, 


which is hardly considered as a subject for criticism. 


‘Thus we call Czsar’s Diary, Cesar’s Commentaries, 
from their Latin name, though very different in 
meaning from the English word. 





PART IV. 


Of the Name ‘0 X pisos. 


‘THE thy other term necessary to be examined 
here, is ‘o Xpisoc, the Messiah, or the Christ, in 
English rendered, according to the etymology of 
the word, the anointed; for so both the Hebrew 
mvp, Meshiach, and the Greek Xpisoc signify ; 
and from the sound of these are formed our names , 
Messiah and Christ. What first gave rise to the 
term, was the ceremony of anointing, by which the 
kings and the high-priests of God’s people, and some- 
times the Prophets 3°, were consecrated and admit- 

s3 ted 
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ted to the exercise of their holy functions; for all 
these functions were accounted holy among the Is- 
raelites. As this consecration was considered as ad- ° 
ding a sacredness to their persons, it served as a 
guard against violence from the respect had to reli- 
gion, Its efficacy this way was remarkably exempli- 

- fied in David, who acknowledges that, when he had 
it in his power to avenge himself of Saul his enemy 
who sought his life, he was, principally by this con- 
sideration, restrained from killing him. The Lord 
forbid *°, said he, that I should do this thing unto 
my master, the Lord’s anointed, to stretch forth mine 
hand against him, seeing he is the anointed of the 
Lord. The word here translated anointed is, as in 
other places, in Hebrew Messiah, and in the Greek 
of the Seventy, Christ. It was a term, therefore, 
in its original use, applicable to all the succession of 
kings and high-priests, good and bad, of the peo- 
ple of Israel. ‘ 


§ 2. But, as the king and the high-priest were 
the heads of the whole nation, the one in civil, the 
other in religious matters, the term anointed, that 
is Messtah or Christ, might, not improbably, serve, 
by a figure, to denote the head, chief, or principal 
of any class or people. So thinks the learned Gro- 
tius. Thus the high-priest is sometimes distinguish- 
ed from ordinary priests hy the title she anointed 
priest ; in the Septuagint ‘0 ‘cpeue “o ypisog ; though 

| this, 
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this, I own, is not a proof of the point, since he was 
iterally so distinguished from the rest “. But that 
the word is sometimes applied, when, in the literal 
sense, no anointing had been used, cannot be ques- 
tioned. In this way it is applied to Cyrus the Per- 
sian monarch by the Prophet Isaiah *7, Thus saith 
the Lord to his anointed, to Cyrus; yet Houbi- 
gant, differing from his usual manner, renders the 
words, de uncto suo Cyro: But whether the import 
of this expression be, that Cyrus was a chief among 
kings, a most eminent sovereign, as Grotius seems 
to imagine, or that he was seleéted of God for the 
restoration of Judah, and the rebuilding of the tem- 
ple of Jerusalem, the only temple dedicated to the 
true God, may be made a question. For my part, 
{am inclinable to think that it is rather this latter 
interpretation which conveys the Prophet’s idea, and 
' the meaning intended by the Spirit of God, And 
to this interpretation the context entirely agrees. - 
The word was also employed to denote those spe- 
cially favoured of God, as were the Patriarchs Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob; concerning whom he is re- 
‘presented by the Psalmist #?, as having said, Touch 
not mine anointed. The word is in the plural num- 
3 4 | ber, 


41 The sons of Aaron were indeed all anointed, in their 
father’s lifetime, by the express command of God; butit does 
not appear, that this practice descended to other ordinaty 
priests. | | 


42 Is, xlv, 1. 43 Psal. cv. 5.1 Chr, xvi. 22. 
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ber, ray yeiswy p#, inthe Vulgate Christos meos, 
which, in our idiom, is not distinguished from the 
singular. Now there is no ground from Scripture 
to believe that any of them was in the literal sense 
anointed. 


§ 3. Bur the most eminent use and application 
of the word is when it is employed as the title of that 
‘sublime Personage typified and preditted from the 
beginning, who was to prove, in the most exalted 
sense, the Redeemer and Lord of God’s people. 
He is spoken of by the Prophets, under several cha- 
racters, and, amongst others, under this of God’s 
anointed, the Messiah, or the Christ. Those of 
- the Prophets, who seem more especially to have ap- 

propriated this title, formerly more common, to the 
Mediator of the New Covenant, were the royal 
Prophet David 44, Isaiah #5, and Daniel*°. The 
‘first represents him as anointed of God King of 
God’s heritage, the second as set apart and conse- 
crated to be the Messenger of good tidings to the 


inhabitants of the earth, the third as appointed to - 


make expiation for the sins of the people. 


§ 4. Ir deserves to be remarked that, in the Eng- 
lish translation of the Old Testament, the word is 
always rendered anotnfed, to whomsoever applied, 
except in the two verses of Daniel quoted in the 
margin, where it is translated Afessiahk, In the New 

Testa- 


44 Psal. ii. 2. 45 Isaiah lxi, 1, &c, 4 Dan. ix. 25, 26. 
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‘Testament, the corresponding Greek word is always 
rendered Christ, and commonly without the article. 
In this our interpreters have been so uniform, that 
they have even employed the word Ciir7st, where 
the passage is a quotation and literal translation from 
the Old :Testament, in which the: Hebrew word, 
though perfeGtly equivalent, had been by themselves 
rendered anointed. ‘Thus*’, the rulers were ga- 
thered together against the Lord and against his 
Christ, xara 18 Xeise avrg. The words are quoted 


- from the second Psalm, where they had said, against 


. 


his anointed. The change here is the more remark- 
able, as there is a plain reference to the meaning of 
the word in the very next sentence: For of a truth 
against thy holy child Jesus, whom thou hast anoin- 
ted, ‘ov sxpirac, both Herod and Pontius Pilate, 
with the Gentiles and people of Israel, were gather- 
ed together. 


§ 5. In the Vulgate, in all the places of the Old Tes- 
tament above referred to, it is translated Christus. 
So it is also in Houbigant, except where it is applied 
to Cyrus, as mentioned § 2. Whereas, in regard 
to Cyrus, it is in the Vulgate, Hee dicit Dominus 
Christo meo Cyro. 'Vhe same appellation is also gi- 
ven to King Saul, Dixitque David ad wiros suos, 
Propitius sit mihi Dominus, ne faciam hanc rem do- 
mino meo, Christo Domini, ut mmittam manum me- 


am in eum, quia Christus Domini est. In the 


Psalms, 


47 Ads, iv. 26, 24. 
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Psalms, Nolite tangere Christos meos, and adversus 
Dominum et adversus Christum ejus. In Daniel 
also the word jis in the same way rendered. Here 
indeed, and in the last-mentioned passage from the . 
Psalms, as no Christian can well doubt the reference 
to the Messiah, there is not so great an appearance 
of impropriety ; yet, when applied to the high-priest, 
they have not said christus, but wnctus, giving the 
import of the word as it was literally applicable to 
him. Otherwise the term Christus might have been 
used, at least, as properly of the high-priest, who’ 
was, in one respect, a figure of our Lord, as either 
of a heathen prince, or even of a bad king of Israel. 
All the other Latin translators, except Leo de Juda, 
if I remember right, use wncfus, not only in speak- 
ing of the priest, but also in relation to Cyrus and 
Saul; and wherever they have not observed a direé& 
reference to the Lord Jesus. Leo, in the passage 
above quoted from Samuel, uses both words, mes- 
stas and unctus, in relation to Saul, where he pro- 
bably introduces the latter word for explaining the 
former. Servet me Dominus, ne rem istam desig- 
nem contra dominum meum messiam Domini, ut sct- 
licit inferam ez manum 3 est enim unctus Domint. 
To Cyrus also he applies the word messias. In Da- 
niel, Leo, Castalio, and Houbigant, all use the word 
messtas : Junius chuses christus with the Vulgate, 
both there and in the second Psalm, in which last 
mentioned place Leo also uses christus. About o- 
ther modern translations it is not necessary here to ' 
enquire. It is sufficient to observe that, at the time 

of 
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our Lord’s appearing, and for many years before, 
the term was understood to denote the great Delive- 
rer and Prince whom God, by his prophets, had 
promised to send, for the comfort and redemption 
of his people. 3 


§ 6. Let us now consider a little the use of the 
term in the New Testament. If we were to judge 
by the common version, or even by most versions 
into modern tongues, we should consider the word 
as rather a proper name than an appellative, or name 
of office, and should think of it only as a surname 
given to our Lord. Our translators have contribut- 
ed greatly to this mistake, by very seldom prefix. 
ing the article before Christ, though it is rarely 
wanting in the origmal. The word christ was at 
first as much an appellative as the word baptist was, 
and the one was as regularly accompanied with the 
article as the other. Yet our translators, who al- 
ways say the baptist, have, one would think, studi- 
ously avoided saying the christ. This may appear 
to superficial readers an inconsiderable difference ; 
. but the addition of the article will be found, when 
attended to, of real consequence for conveying the 
meaning in English, with the same perspicuity and 
propriety with which it is conveyed in Greek. So 
much virtue there is in the article, which, in our 
idiom, is never prefixed to the name of a man, tho’ 
it is invariably prefixed to the name of office, un- 
less where some pronoun, or appropriating expres- 
Sion, renders it unnecessary ; that, without it, the 

sense 
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sense is always darkened, and sometimes marred. 

Thus, in such expressions as these, This Jesus whom 

I preach unto you ts Christ **® : Paul testified to the 


Jews that Jesus was Christ *? : Showing by the Scrip- 


, 


tures that Jesus was Christ 5°: the unlearned read- 
er forms no distina apprehension, as the common 
application of the words leads him uniformly to con- 
sider Jesus and Christ, as no other than the name 
and surname of the same person. It would have 
conveyed to such a reader precisely the same mean- 
ing to have said, Paul testified to the Jews that 
Christ was Jesus ; and so of the rest. The article 


alone, therefore, in such cases, adds considerable 


light to the expression ; yet no more than what the 
words of the historian manifestly convey to every 
reader who understands his language. It should be, 


therefore, Paul testified to the Jews that Jesus was 


the christ, or the Messiah, &c. Many other exam- 
ples might be brought to the same purpose; but 
these are sufficient. 


§ '7. Bur it may be asked, Is the word Christ 


then never to be understood in the New Testament 


as a proper name ; but always as having a dire& refe- 


rence to the office or dignity? I answer that, with-— 
out question, this word, though originally an appel- 


lative,came at length, from the frequency of applica- 
tion to one individual, and only to one, to supply the 
place of a proper name. What would contribute 

= to 
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to hasten this effect, was the commonness of the 
name Jesus among the Jews at that time, which rene 
dered an addition necessary for distinguishing the 
person. The remark of Grotius is not without 
foundation, that, in process of time the namie Jesus 
was very much dropped, and Christ, which had ne- 
ver been used before as the proper name of any per- 
son, and was, for that very reason, a better distinc- 
tion, was substituted for it; insomuch, that, among 
the heathen, our Lord came to be more known by 
the latter, than the former. This use seems to have’ 
begun: soon: after his ascension. In his lifetime, it 
does not appear that the word was ever used in this 
manner ; nay, the contrary is evident from several 
passages of the Gospels. But the Evangelists wrote 
some years after the period above mentioned, and 
therefore, the more perfeétly to notify the subject of 
their history, they adopted the practice common a- 
mong Christians at that time, which was to employ the 
word as a surname for this sake of distin€tion: This 
was especially proper in the beginning of their nar- 
rative, for ascertaining the person whose history 
they were to write. Thus Matthew begins, The li- 
neage of Jesus Christ *; and alittle after 5*,. Now 
the birth of Jesus Christ happened thus. Mark, in 
like manner *?, The beginning of the gospel of Je- 
sus Christ. In all the three places it is Iyrx Xese, 
Jesus Christ, not Iyce re Xess, Jesus the Christ, 
or the Messiah. 

Matthew 
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Matthew and Mark, as was just now observed, 
name him so, in introducing their Gospels; but it 
deserves to be remarked that they do not afterwards, 
in their history, either name him so themselves, or 
mention this name as given him by any of his co- 
temporaries: nay, the very profession of Peter, 
and the doubts raised by his enemies, in regard to 
his being ‘o ypisoc, the messiah, or the christ, and 
his never being named familiarly, either by them or 
by others, during that period, Iyces Xgsoc, but 


simply Iyoes or ‘o Iyoeg, which occurs in the four’ 


Gospels upwards of five hundred times, put it be- 
yond doubt, that the word was never applied to 
him as a: proper name, whilst he remained on this 
earth. It was at that time always understood as the 
denomination of the dignity or office to which some 
believed him entitled, others disbelieved, and many 
doubted. The names used both by Matthew and 
by Mark, in the beginning of their Gospels, and 
by John, in the introductory part of his 5+, for 
Luke does not adopt this manner; show only the 
usage which obtained at the time when they wrote, 
but not when their Lord was living upon the earth. 
In the last of the four Gospels, he is, in one 
place °°, represented, as calling himself Jesus Christ, 
in an address to God; but this is so singular, that 
I cannot help suspecting an accidental omission of 
the article; and that the clause must have stood o- 
riginally ‘oy amesuaas Iyoey rev xpiso, Jesus the mes- 

siah 
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siah whom thou hast sent. But, whatever be in 
this, we are warranted to conclude, from the uni- 
form tenour of all the Gospels, that ypisoc, in this 
passage, must be understood as the name of his of- 
fice. Now, for the very same reason for which our 
translators have rendered ‘o Bawrsyc, uniformly 
the bupiist, with the article, they ought to have ren- 
dered ‘o ypis0¢, the christ, or the messiah, with the 
article. By not doing it, they have thrown much 
obscurity on some passages, and weakened others. 


§ 8. THoucH, in the Epistles, it may be some- 
times difficult, but is seldom of consequence, to de- 
termine whether Xgiso¢ be an appellative or a proper 
name, there is rarely in the Gospels, with which I 
am here more immediately concerned, any difficulty 
that can retard an attentive and judicious critic. 
Such will be sensible, that whatever was the case 
afterwards, the word Christ, during the period com- 
prehended in the Gospel history, was employed. 
solely to express the office or dignity wherewith he 
was invested, as the Apostle of God, for the re- 
demption of the world. - Accordingly, when it is 
used in the Gospels, the stress of the sentence lies 
commonly on the signification of that word. Peter 
in his solemn confession, says °°, We believe and 
are sure that thou art ‘o Xpisog the christ, the mes- 
siah, the Son of the living God. Tere the substance 
of his declared belief lies much in the import of 
. this 


- 


56 John vi, 69. 
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this term. Our translators have considered this as 
so evident that, in the parallel passages in other Gos- 
pels, they have departed from their ordinary prac- 
tice, and rendered it the christ, and in this passage; 
less’ properly, that christ. In other places where 
propriety ith required the article, they have not 
_ given it. 

Of several which might be quatad, IT shall men- © 
tion only one example in the question put by Jesus 
to the Pharisees: 57 Tru doner repr 78 ypis8y 
which our translators render, What think ye of 
Christ 2 The word’ used in this manner, without 
any article definite or indefinite, or any other term 
to ascertain the meaning, must, in our idiom, be a 
proper name; and, as here proposed by Jesus, can” 
be understood no otherways by an unlearned reader 
than as intended for drawing forth their sentiments - 
concerning himself. ‘To such the question must ap- 
pear identical with What think ye of Jess? A 
name of office is never used in so indistin@ a man= 
ner. For example, we may say indefinitely, What 
think ye of a king? or definitely, What think yé 
of the king ? but never, What think yé of king @ 
unless we “siientk of one whose name is King. Yet 
an appellative may be used without an article when 
the name is subjoined, because this serves equally 
with the article to ascertain the meaning, as thus, 
What think ye of king Solomon? Yn the place 
above quoted, there was therefore the strongest rea- 

son 
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son for following more closely the original, as it was 
evidently our Lord’s purpose to draw forth their sen- 
timents, not concerning himself, the individual who 
put the question to them, and whom he knew they 
considered as an impostor, but, in general, concern- 
ing the quality of that Personage whom, under the 
title of Messiah, they themselves expected. 


§ 9. One mark of distinction, therefore, where- 
by the title Xg:sog may be discriminated from the 
name, is its being attended with the article. I do 
not mention this, however, as holding invariably, but 

very generally. When the word is in the vocative, 
by the idiom of the language, there can be no ar- 
ticle ; in that case, therefore, we must be directed 
solely by the sense. Thus, in xpoPyrevooy ‘nu Keror- 
re **, this term must mean messiah, as the intended 
ridicule is entirely founded on their ascribing that 
character to one in his wretched circumstances. 
Another exception is, when it is joined to some other 
title, as Xpisog Kugiog>?, Xeisog (SaorAcug®° 5 and some- 
times, but more rarely, when construed with a pro- 
NOUN, aS cay Ig auToY ‘omoroyyon xXpisov °*, where the 
sense renders the meaning indubitable. Ina few 
places in regard to this, as well as to other terms, 
there is an ellipsis of the article, where the most com- 
mon usage would require it. Of this ‘or: xois8 ese°*, 
is an instance. 

VoL. I. a8 2 


38 Matth. xxvi. 68. $9 Luke, ii. 11: 69 xxiii. 2. 
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I know it may be objected to the article as a crite- 
rion, that in Greck it is not unusual to prefix it to 
the proper names of persons. Accordingly, in nam- 
ing our Lord, Iyoes and ‘o Iyreg are used indifferently. 
For this reason, I do not lay much stress on this dis- 
tinction, unless it be confirmed by the connection. In 
the Epistles, it is plain, that the term is used famili- 
arly asa proper name, and consequently when alone, 
and not appearing from the context to be emphatical, 
may be properly rendered as a name, whether it 
have the article or not. But when it immediately 
follows Ices, the article not intervening, it can hard- 
ly be interpreted otherwise. Let it be observed that, 
in scriptural use, when a person has two names, the 
article, if used at all, is prefixed to the first name, 
and never inserted between them, unless when some 
other word, as Asyouevoc, is added by way of expla- 
nation. Thus it is Tlopusog Pysog, Lepyiog Tavaog, 
Tovdas lonapiwrns, Movriog WirAnros, and Duey ILerpog. 
Indeed, where a person is distinguished by adding an 
epithet rather than a surname, denoting the place 
of his birth, or of his residence, the article is con- 
stantly prefixed to the adjective. Thus it is always 
Maree “5 Maydarnvn, literally Mary the Magdalene, 
that is, of Magdala, a city on the lake of Genne- 
saret; and Iyooug ‘o NaCoepaxios, Jesus the Nazarene, 
or of Nazareth. 

When the article, jhansiseasd is inserted between 
the words Ijooug and Xpisos, there is reason to con- 
sider'the latter as used emphatically, and pointing — 
directly to his office. In many places of the Epistles, _ 

perhaps — 
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perhaps in a very few in the Gospels, it may be re« 
garded as a matter of indifference, in which of the 
two ways the term is translated. Thus, in the first 
chapter of Matthew °?, Lyoxs ‘o Asyomsvos Xpisos, 
may be either Jesus, who zs called Christ, that being 
a surname which, when Matthew wrote, was fre- 
quently given him, or Jesus who is called (that is, 
accounted) messiah. 1 have, in my version, prefer- 
red the second interpretation ; as, in the verse im- 
mediately following, we cannot understand other- 
wise, the words ‘ewe re yeisx, with the article, 
and without the name Iyce prefixed. If so, ‘o A¢- 
syopeevog Xeiso¢ is mentioned to prepare us for this ap- 
plication of the title. Besides, the same phrase oc- 
curs again in this Gospel®*, as used by Pilate ata . 
time when it was never applied to our Lord but by 
his followers, and that solely as the denomination of 
his office. So much for the method whereby we 
may discover when this word is emphatical, and 
when it is merely a surname. 


§ 10. Ir is proper now to enquire, in the last 
place, which of the three terms, Messzah, Christ, 
or Anointed, is the most proper to be applied in an 
English version. The word Anointed is indeed an 
English word, and is, besides, in respett of the idea it 
conveys, expressive of the etymological import of the 
Hebrew and Greek terms. But, notwithstanding 
these advantages, it is not so proper in this case for 


tT 2 being 
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being used in aversion. For first, the original term 
had early been employed, as we have seen, without 
any regard to the literal signification; and, in the 
ordinary application of it, in our Lord’s time, little 
or no attention seems to have been given to the cir- 

cumstance of unétion, which gave rise to the name. — 
Though the word Anointed, therefore, expresses 
the primitive import of the Hebrew name, it does 
not convey the meaning in which it was then uni- 
versally understood. It was considered solely as 
the well-known. title of an extraordinary office, to 
which there was nothing similar, amongst any other 
people. The original name, therefore, agreeably to 
what was concluded in a former discourse °*, ought 
to be retained. Secondly, it deserves some notice, 
that the word, both in Hebrew and in Greek, is a 
substantive, and therefore, in point of form, well 
‘adapted for a name of office, being susceptible of 
the same variety, in number and mode of construc- 
tion with other substantives ; the English word 4- 
nointed is a participle and indeclinable, and so far 
from being adapted for the name of an office, that it 
is grammatically no more than the attributive of 
some name, either expressed or understtod. 


c 11. As to the other two words, Messiahand Christ, 
it may be thought a matter of indifference which of 
them should be preferred. The following are the 
reasons which have determined me to give the pre- 

ference 
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ference to the former. First, our Lord’s own mi- 
nistry was only amongst his countrymen the Jews, 
to whom the title of messiah was familiar. With 
them, wheresoever dispersed, it is considered as 
the title of that dignity to this day, and is according- 
ly naturalized in every language.that they speak. 
We never hear of the Jewzsh christ, it is always the 
Jewish messiah. When the English translators 
found it convenient, in translating Daniel, to adopt 
a term more appropriated than the general word 
anointed, they chose the Hebrew term messia/, in 
preference to the Greek; and it is surely proper, 
when the meaning of a word in the New Testa-. 
ment is manifestly the same, to conform, as much 
as possible, to the language of the Old. That the 
word messiah was constantly used in Palestine, in 
our Lord’s time, is evident from the two passages 
in the Gospel of John *%*, where, after mentioning 
it as the title in current use, both with Jews, and 
with Samaritans, he adds the explanation in Greek. 
Secondly, messiah is, even in English use, much 
more familiar, as the name of the office, than the 
term christ, which is now universally understood as 
a proper name of our Saviour. The word sessiah, 
on the contrary, isnever employed, and consequent- 


*ly never understood, as a proper name. It is inva- 


riably a name of office: and even this circum- 
stance, however slight it may appear, has a consi- 
derable influence on perspicuity. 

| Te .§ 12. 
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§ 12. I suai only add here, before I conclude 
this subject, that the word -ypiso¢ is frequently used 
by Paul as a trope, denoting sometimes the Chris- 
tian spirit and temper, as when he says, My little 
children; of whom I travail in birth again, until 
Christ be formed in you ©’. Sometimes the Chris« 
‘tian dodtrine, Bud ye have not so learned Christ °°. 
And in one place at least, the Christian church, 
For as the body ws one, and hath many members $ 
and all the members of that one body, bemg many, 
are one body : so also ts Christ *°.. Im these cases it 
is better to retain the name Christ, as used hither- 
to in the version. 


§ 18. Some have thought that the expression 
‘o ‘viog 78 avSowmres the son ef man, which our Lord 


always uses when he speaks of himself in the third - 


- person, is also a title which was then understood to 
_ denote the messiah. But of this there does not ape 
pear sufficient evidence. The only passage of mo- 
ment that is pleaded in support of it, is from the 
Prophet Daniel, who says, that he saw in the night 
visions, one like the son of man come, with the clouds 
of heaven, to the ancient of days,.and that there 
was given him dominion, and glory, and.a king- 
dom’°, . There can be no reasonable doubt, from: 
the description given, that the messiah is meant, 
But this is not notified by any-of the terms or phra- 

* fen ses 

$7 Gal. iv. 19. 68 Eph. iv. 20. 69 x Cor, xii. 12. 
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Ses taken separately ; it is the result of the whole. 
Nothing appears to be pointed out by this single cir- 
cumstance, one like the son of man, or like a son of 
man (as it ought to have been rendered, neither 
term being in statu emphatico, which in Chaldee 
supplies the article), but that he would be a human, 
not an angelical, or any other kind of being: for, 
in the oriental idiom, son of man and man, are 
terms equivalent, | 
The four monarchies which were to precede that / 
of the messiah, the Prophet had, in the foregoing | 
part of the chapter, described under the figure of | 
certain beasts, as emblems severally of the predomi- P 
nant character of each ; the first under the figure of 
a lion, the second under that of a bear, the third of 
a leopard, and the fourth of a monster more terri- 


_. ble than any of these. This kingdom, which God 


himself was to erect, is contradistinguished to all — 
the rest, by the figure of a man, in order to denote | 
that whereas violence, in some shape or other, would | 
be the principal means by which those merely secu- | 
lar kingdoms would be established, and terror the 
principal motive by which submission would be en- | 
forced, it would be quite otherwise in that spiritual | 
kingdom to be ereéted by the ancient of days, where- | 
in every thing would be suited to man’s rational and — 
moral nature ; affe€tion would be the prevailing mo- | 
tive to'obedience, and persuasion the means. of pro- 
ducing it; or, to use the Scripture expression, we 
‘should be drawn with cords of a man, with bands 
of love. 


| 
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Had the Prophet used man instead of son of man, 
could one have concluded, that the word man was 
intended as a distinguishing title of the messiah? It 
will hardly be pretended. Yet the argument would 
have, been the same; for the terms are synony- 
mous. 

There are two phrases by which this may be ex- 
pressed in the Hebrew, 878 13 ben adam, and WR 
12 ben ish. When these two are contrasted to each 
other, the former denotes one of low degree, the lat- 
ter one of superior rank. Thus bene adam ubene 
ish are in the Psalms ™ rightly rendered in the com- 
mon version Jew and high. The first bene adam 
is, in the Septuagint, translated yyyevec, in the 
Vulgate, ¢errigene, earth-born, or sons of earth, in 
allusion to the derivation of the word adam, man, 
from a word signifying ground or earth. ‘The same 
ben adam, is the common appellation by which 
God addresses the Prophet Ezekiel, which is ren- 
dered by the Seventy ‘uc avdpwxe, and frequently 
occurs in that Book. The son of man, therefore, 
was an humble title, in which nothing was claimed, 
but what was enjoyed in common with all mankind. 
{In the Syriac version of the New Testament, it of- 
ten occurs, where the term in the wigs is simply 
cv pwr os, Mar. 

‘hat it was never understood by the people i in our 
Lord’s time, as a title of the messiah, or even-a title of 
particular dignity, i smanifest from several considera- 

tions, 
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tions. In the first place, though Jesus commonly 
takes “it to himself, it is never given him by the 
Evangelists; in speaking of him. He is never ad- 
dressed with this title by others, whether disciples or 
strangers. Several honourable compellations were 
given him, by those who applied for relief, as, xupi:, 
idacxaAc, rabbi; sometimes he is addressed son of 
David, sometimes son of God, and on one occa- 
sion he is called he who cometh tn the name of the 
Lord. The two last titles may reasonably be sup- 
posed to imply an acknowledgment of him as mes- 
siah. Now, if the title son of man had been thought, 
even in any degree, respeCtful from others, we 
should certainly have had some examples of it, in 
his lifetime. Further, our Lord was in the practice 
of denominating himself in this manner, at the very 
time that he prohibited his disciples from’ acquaint- 
ing any man that he was the messiah. What pur- 


pose could this prohibition have answered, if the - 


title he commonly assumed, in the hearing of every 
body, was understood to be of the same import? It 
is urged further, that this phrase is used in the Apo- 
calypse 7”, in describing the vision which the Apos- 
tle John had of his Master. The answer is the same 
with that given to the argument founded on Daniel’s 


_ vision. First, the phrase is not entirely the same 


with that by which Jesus distinguishes himself in 
the Gospel. Our Lord calls himself ‘o ‘wo ze 


gtowns, the son of mans John says, ‘omotoy ‘vie 


ay~ 
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evSowre, without any article, one like a son of man, 
that is, 7 the human form. It is indeed evident. 
that he is speaking of Jesus Christ ; but this is what 
we gather from the whole description and context, 
and not from this circumstance alone. 


§ 14. But, whatever be in this, there are several 
titles which, in the writings of the Apostles, and 
Evangelists, are peculiarly applied to our Lord, 
though they do not often occur. I have already 
mentioned ‘o spryouevog ev ovomors xupis and ‘o ‘wos 
AaZid. Add to these ‘o ayig re Ose, the saint, or 
the holy one of God, ‘o exdrsurtog te Oze, the elect, 
or the chosen one of God, both expressions bor- 
rowed from the Prophets. Now, though these 
terms are in the plural number susceptible of an ap- 
plication to others, both angels and men ; they are, 
in the New Testament, when in the singular num- 
ber, and accompanied with the article, evidently 
appropriated to the messiah. 


DISSER- 
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DISSERTATION THE SIXTH. 


INQUIRY INTO THE DIFFERENCES IN THE IMPORT 
OF SOME WORDS COMMONLY THOUGHT SYNO- 
NYMOUS. 


SEVERAL words in the New Testament consider- 
ed by our translators as synonymous, and common- 
ly rendered by the same English word, are not 
really synonymous, though their significations may 
have an affinity, and though sometimes they may be 
used indiscriminately.. I shall exemplify this remark 
in a few instances of words which occur in the Gos- 


pels. 





PARTI 


AiaBorcs, Aarov, and Aauroyioy. 


"THE first of this kind, on which I intend to make 


some observations, are dioBoroc, dopey and Sactprovior, 


all rendered in the common translation almost invari- 


~ ably devil. The word d1a/S0Acc, in tts ordinary accep- | 


tation, signifies calumniator, traducer, false-accuser, 
from 
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from the verb SiaBararciy, to calumniate, &c. Tho’ 
the word is sometimes, both in the Old Testament 
and in the New, applied to men and women of this. 
character, it is, by way of eminence, employed to 
denote that apostate angel, who is exhibited to us, 
particularly in the New Testament, as the great ene- 
my of God and man. In the two first chapters of 
Job, it is the word in the Septuagint, by which the 
Hebrew 1 Safan or adversary is translated. In- 
deed the Hebrew word in this application, as well as 
the Greek, has been naturalized in most modern 
languages. Thus we say indifferently fhe devil or 
Satan ; only the latter has more the appearance of 
a proper name, as it is not attended with the article. 
There is this difference between the import of such 
terms as occurring in their native tongues, and as mo- 
dernized in translations. In the former they al- 
‘ways retain somewhat of their primitive meaning, 
and, beside indicating a particular being, or class of 
beings, they are of the nature of appellatives, and 
mark a special character or note of distinétion in 
such. beings. Whereas, when thus Latinized or 
Englished, they answer solely the first of these uses, 
as they come nearer the nature of proper names. 
This remark extends to all such words, as cherub, 
seraph, angel, apostle, evangelist, messiah. 


§ 2. ArcBoro:, I observed, is sometimes applied: 
to human beings. But nothing is easier than to dis- 
tinguish this application from the more frequent ap- 
plication to the arch-apostate. One mark of dis- 

tinction 
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tinction is that, in this last use of the term, it is ne- 
ver found in the plural. When the plural is used, 
the context always shows that, it is human beings, 
and not fallen angels, that are spoken of. It occurs 
in the plural only thrice, and only in Paul’s Epistles. 
Tuveinas, says he*, ‘woayreg TEuyas, jen dua Bor¥s, 
Even so must their wives be grave, not slanderers. 
In scriptural use the word may be either masculine 
or feminine. Again, speaking of the bad men who 
would appear in the last times, he says”, amongst other » 
things, that they will be AT 00C/ Ol, ATTOVIOL, dsaeZoror, 
in the common translation, without natural affection, 
truce-breakers, false accusers. Once more *, Tg:o- 
Burbdac “wravtws a Kaas LoTL “tepomreemess jum d1ceSo- 
Ags. The aged women likewise, that they be in be- 
haviour as becometh holiness, not false accusers. An- 
other criterion, whereby the application of this word 
to the prince of darkness may be discovered, is its 
being attended with the article. The term almost 
invariably is ‘o 3a(ZoAe¢. 1 say almost, because there 
are a few exceptions. 


§ 3. Ir may not be amiss, ere we proceed, to 
specify the exceptions, that we may discover whe- 
ther there be any thing in the construction that sup- 
plies the place of the article, or at least makes that 
it may be more easily dispensed with. Paul, addres- 
sing himself to Elymas the sorcerer, who endea- 


youred to turn away the proconsul Sergius Paulus 
from 
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from the faith, says +; O full of all subtily, thou 
child of the devil, ‘viz dicBors. There can be ne 
doubt that the Apostle here means the evil spirit, a- 
greeably to the idiom of Scripture, where a good 
man is called a child of God, and a bad man a child 
of the devil. Ye are of your father the devil, said 

our Lord to the Pharisees’. As to the example 
- from the A@s, all I can say is, that in an address 
of this form, where a vocative is immediately fol. ' 
lowed by the genitive of the word construed with 
it, the connection is conceived to be so close as to 
render the omission of the article more natural than 
in other cases. This holds especially when, as in 
the present instance, the address must have been ac- 
companied with some emotion and vehemence in the © 
speaker. I know not whether % avzidinoc “Upto Ouce= 
Boros ®, your adversary the devil, ought to be consi- 
dered as an example. There being here two appel- 
latives, the article prefixed to the first, may be re- 
garded as common, though I own it is more usual, 
in such cases, for the greater emphasis, to repeat it. - 
In the word o¢ 51 Sia(Soros nc Catavag7, who is the 
devil and satan; as the sole view is to mention 
the names whereby the malignant spirit is distinguish- 
ed, we can hardly call this instance an exception. - 
Now these are all the examples, I can find. in which 
the word, though used indefinitely, or without the 
article, evidently denotes our spiritual and ancient - 


_ enemy. 


4 Ads, xiii. ro. 5 John, vili. 44. 6 x Pet. v. 8. ° 
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enemy. The examples in which it occurs in this 
sense, with the article, it were tedious to enumerate. 


§ 4. Tuere is only one place, beside those a- 
bove mentioned, where the word is found without the 
article, and, as it is intended to express a human 
character, though a very bad one, ought not, [ 
think, to have been rendered devil. The words are, 
Jesus answered, Have I not chosen you twelve, and 
one of you is ardevil ? c& vy ‘ag dieBoroc ese *®. My 
reasons for not translating it devi in this place are ; 
first, the word is striétly and originally an appellative, 
denoting a certain bad quality, and though com- 
monly applied to one particular being, yet naturally 
applicable to any kind of being susceptible of mo- 
ral character ; secondly, as the term in its appropri- 
ation to the arch-rebel, always denotes one individu- 
al, the term a devil is not agreeable to Scripture 
style, insomuch that I am inclined to think, that if 
our Lord’s intention had been to use, by an anto- 
nomasia, the distinguishing name of the evil spirit, in' 
order to express more strongly the sameness of cha- 
racter in both, he would have said ‘o dia/Soar0c, one 
of you is the devil, this being the only way where- 
by that evil spirit is discriminated. The words ayzi- 
dinog adversary, meipadwy tempter with the article, 
are also used by way of eminence, though not so 
frequently, to express the same malignant being ; 
yet, when either of these occurs without the article, 
applied to a man as an adversary or a tempter, we 
do not suppose any allusion to the devil. The case 

“ would 
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would be different, if one were denominated. ‘o zzp- 

aCwy, ‘0 avridinos, the tempter, the adversary. 
There is not any epithet (for S:aforog is no more 
than an epithet) by which the same’ spirit is oftener 
distinguished, than by that of ‘o woyyeoc, the evil 
one. Now, when aman is called simply TONES, 
without the article, no more is understood to be 
implied than that he isa bad man. But if the ex- 
pression were ‘o zovjeos, unless used fo distinguish a 
bad from a good man of the same name, we should 
consider it as equivalent to the devil, or the evil one. 
Even in metaphorical appellations, if a man were 
denominated a dragon or a serpent, we should go 
no farther for the import of the metaphor, than to 
the nature of the animal so called: but if he were 
termed the dragon or the old serpent, this would 
immediately suggest to us, that it was the intention 
of the speaker to represent the charaéter as the same 
with that of the seducer of our first parents. The 
unlearned English reader will object, Where is the 
impropriety in speaking of a devil? Is any thing 
more common in the New Testament? How often 
is there mention of persons possessed with a de- 
vil? We hear too of numbers of them. Out of 
Mary Magdalene went seven; and out of the furi- 
ous man who made. the sepulchres his residence, a 
legion, The Greek student needs not be informed 
that, in none of those places, is the term Siaoroc, 
but deapwy or depuoywy.. Nor can any thing be 
clearer from. Scripture than that, though the de- 
mons are innumerable, there is but one dev/ in 
the 


‘ 
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the universe. Besides, if we must suppose that this 
word, when applied to human creatures, bears, at 
the same time, an allusion to the evil spirit ; there 
is the same reason for rendering it devils, in the 
three passages lately quoted from Paul: for, where- 
ever the indefinite use is proper in the singular, 
there can be no impropriety in the use of the plu- 
ral. Both equally suppose that there may be many 
of the sort. Now, it is plain that those passages 
would lose greatly, by such an alteration. Instead 
of pointing, according to the manifest scope of the 
place, to a particular bad quality to be avoided, or, 
a vice whereby certain dangerous persons would be 
distinguished, it could only serve as a vague expres- 
sion of what: is bad in general, and so would con- 
vey little or no instruction. 


§ 5. Tue only plea I know, in favour of the com- 
mon translation of the passage is, that, by the help 
_of the trope antonomasia (for devil in our language 
has much the force of a proper name), the expres-_ 
sion has more strength and animation, than a mere 
appellative could give it. But that the expression is 
more animated, is so far from being an argument in 
its favour, ‘that it is, in my judgment, the contrary. 
It savours more of the human spirit than of the di- 
vine, more of the translator than of the author. 
We are inclinable to put that expression into an au- 
thor’s mouth, which we should, on such an occa- 
sion, have chosen ourselves. When affected with 
anger or resentment, we always desert the proper 
VOL, I. i U terms, 
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‘terms, for those tropes which -will-convey our sen- 
timent with most asperity. ‘This is not the manner 
of our Lord, especially in cases wherein he ‘himself’ 
is the dire&t object of either injury or msult. “Ap- 
posite thoughts, clothed in the ‘plainest expressions, 
are much more chara¢teristic of hismanner. When 
there appears severity in ‘what he ‘says, it will “be 
found to arise from the truth and ‘pertinency of the 
thought, and not from a curious selection of cutting 
and reproachful words, ‘Fhis would be but ill adap- 
ted to the patience, the meekness, and the humility, 
of his chara¢ter ; not to -mention ’ that it would ‘be 
little of a piece with the account given of the rest of 
his sufferings. 

I know it may be objected, that the rebuke given 
to Peter °, Get thee behind me, Satan,.is conceived 
in terms as harsh, though the provocation was far 
‘from being equal. ‘The answer is much the same 
in regard to both. ‘Satan, though conceived by us 
as a proper name, was an appellative in the lan- 
guage spoken by our Lord ; for, from the Hebrew 
it passed into the Syriac, and signified no more than 
adversary or opponent. ° It is naturally just as appli- 
cable to human, as to spiritual, agents, and is, in 
the Old Testament, often so applied. 


§ 6. lacknow ence that the word Siorec, in 
the case under examination, is to be understood as 
used in the same latitude with the Hebrew Sa¢an} 


which, 


9 Matth. xvi. 23. oe 
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which, though commonly interpreted by the Seven- 
ty diaBorec, is sometimes rendered eqiGovrs, insi- 
diator, and may be here fitly translated into Eng- 
lish, either spy or informer. The Scribes and 
Pharisees, in consequence of their knowledge of the 
opposition between our Lord’s doétrine and theirs, | 
had conceived an envy of him, which settled into 
malice and hatred, insomuch that they needed no 
accuser. But though Judas did not properly accuse 
his master to them as a criminal, the purpose which 
he engaged to the Scribes, the chief priests, and the 
elders, to execute, was to observe his motions, and 
inform them when and where he might be apprehen- 
ded privately without tumult, and to conduét their 
servants to the place. The term used was there- 
fore pertinent, but rather soft than severe. He 
calls him barely spy or informer, whom he might 
have called traitor and perfidious. 


§ 7. Ir is now proper to enquire, secondly, into 
the use that has been made of the terms daw and 
Seupovioy. First, as to the word Jeu, it occurs 
only five times in the New ‘Testament, once in each 
of the three \Gospels, Matthew, Mark, and Luke, 
and twice in the Apocalypse. It is remarkable, that 
in the three Gospels it refers to the same possession, 
to wit, that of the furious man in the country of the 
Gadarenes, who haunted the sepulchres. There 
does not, however seem to be.any material difference 
in this application from that of the diminutive da 

u2 [AOVL0Ys 
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y0110v, Which is also used by Luke in relation to the 
same demoniac. 

§ 8. Aaijsov0y occurs frequently in the Gospels, 
and always in reference to possessions, real or sup- 
posed. But the word dia0r0¢ is never so applied. 
The use of the term deu.007 is as constantly indefi- 
nite, as the term duaCoroc is definite. Not, but that 
it is sometimes attended with the article: but, that 
is-only when the ordinary rules of composition re- 

_ quire that the article be used, even of a term that is 
strictly indefinite. Thus, when a possession is first 
named, it is called simply dauon0y, a demons or 
mya anateproy, an unclean spirit, never 70 doupo- 
yoy OF 70 Trysuuce ccxeTeproy. Bat when, in the pro- 
gress of the story, mention is again made of the same 
demon, he is styled zo depor0y, the demon, namely, 
that already spoken of. And in English, as well as 
Greek, this is the usage with respett to all indefi- 
nites. Further, the plural daiovice Occurs frequent- 
ly, applied to the same order of beings with the 
‘singular. _ But what sets the difference of significa- 
tion in the clearest light is that, though both words, 
dia(Poroc and daijno0y, occur often in the Septuagint, 

| they are invariably used for translating different He- 
| brew words. Asaoaog is always in Hebrew either 
\ “IS tsar, enemy, or WW Satan, adversary, words 
\ never translated Sczovioye This word, on the con- 

\ trary, is made to express some Hebrew term, signi- 

\fying idol, pagan deity, apparition, or what some 

render 





ao 
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render safyr. What the precise idea of the demons, | 
to whom possessions were ascribed, then was, it | 


would perhaps be impossible for us, with any | 


certainty, to affirm; but as it is evident that the 
two words, Sa: orc and Seu 40010%, are not once con- 
founded, though the first occurs in the New Testa- 
ment upwards of thirty times, and the second about 
sixty ; they can, by no just rule of interpretation, 


be rendered by the same term. Possessions are ne- “ 


ver attributed to the being termed ‘o duaGorse. Nor 
are his authority and dominion ever ascribed to dai- 
oie > Bay, when the discriminating appellations of 
the devil are occasionally mentioned, daruoyy is ne- 
ver given as one. ‘Thus he is called not only ‘o d:a- 
Boros, but ‘o zovngos, 0 TetpaCaly, 0 avtidinos, ‘0 cae 
THA, “0 Opecrcuy ‘0 psyas, ‘0 ois ‘o mwoAraios, “o cee coy 
TS HOTME TTB, 0 aoywy TNS eLovoiag Te azpoc, and ‘o 
Soc re ciwyvos tere, that is, the devil, the evil one, 
the tempter, the adversary (this last word answers 
both to ‘0 ayrdus and ‘o caravec, which cannot be 
translated differently), the great dragon, the old ser- 
pent, the prince of this world, the prince of the power 
of the air, and the god of this world. But there is 
no such being as 70 Ja20v07, the appellation deju.o- 
yoy being common to multitudes, whilst the other is 
always represented as a singular being, the only one 
of his kind. Not, that the Jewish notion of the de- 
vil, had any resemblance to what the Persians first, 
and the Manicheans afterwards, called the evil prin- 
ciple, which they made in some sort co-ordinate with 
God, and the first source of all evil, as the other is 

U3 of 
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of good. For the devil, in the Jewish system, was 
a creature, as much as any other being in the uni- 
verse, and as liable to be controlled by omnipotence, 
an attribute which they ascribed to God alone. But 
still the devil is spoken of as only one; and other 
beings, however bad, are never confounded with 
him. 


§ 9. I know but two passages of the history, 
that have the appearance of exceptions from this 
remark. One is, that wherein our Lord, when 
accused of casting out demons by the prince of de- 
mons, says in return, How can Satan cast out 
Satan‘? 2 there is no doubt that ‘o Saravag and ‘e 
Aso[Zor0¢ are the same. Here then, say the objec- 
tors, the former of these names is applied to daspoyices 
‘which seems to show an intercommunity of names. 
Yet, it must be observed, that this term Satan, is 
introduced only in the way of illustration by simili- 
tude, as the divisions in kingdoms and families al- 
so are. The utmost that can be deduced from ° 
such an example is, that they are malignant beings 
as well as he, engaged in the same bad cause, and 
perhaps of the number of those called his angels, 
and made to serve as his instruments. But this 
is no evidence that he and they are the same. The 
other passage is in Luke '', where we have an ac- 
count of the cure of a woman, who had been 
bowed down for eighteen years. She is said to 
have 


eae aa aaa ae 


10 Mark, iii. 23. II xiii, II, 
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have had a spirit of infirmity; and our Lord him- 
self says that Satan had bound her'*. But let it 
be observed, first, that nothing is said that implies 
possession, She is not called dasuonCoucvy, a demo- 
miac. Our Saviour.is not, said to dispossess the de- 
mon, but to loose her from her infirmity : secondly, 
that it is a common idiom among the Jews, to put 
spirit before any quality ascribed to a person, whe- 
ther it be good or bad, mental or corporeal: ‘Thus 
the spirit of fear, the spirit of meekness, the spirit 
of slumber, the spirit of jealousy, are used to ex- 
press habitual fear, &c.: thirdly, that the ascrib- 
ing of her disease to Satan, does not imply posses- 
sion. ‘The former is frequent, even where there is 
no insinuation of the latter, All the diseased whom 
our Lord healed, are said to have been oppressed 
by; the devil, ‘uzo rou dixSorcv'3. — All Job’s afflic- 
tions are ascribed to Satan as the cause '*, yet Job 
is no where represented. as a demoniac. 

§ 10. A Lare learned and ingenious author ** has 
written an elaborate dissertation to evince, that there 
was no real possession in the demoniacs mentioned 
in the Gospel; but that the style there employed 
was adopted, merely in conformity to popular pre- 
judices, and used of a natural disease. His hypo- 
thesis is, by no means, necessary for supporting 
the distinction which I have been illustrating, and 

U 4. : Best which 


1 Mark xiii. 16. 73 Atts, x. 38. 14 Job, i. and i. 


15 Dr, Farmer. 
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— ’ 
which is founded purely on scriptural usage. Con- 
cerning his doétrine, I shall only say, in passing, 
that, if there had been no more to urge from sa- 
cred writ, in favour of the common opinion, than 
the name daij.onCouzvoc, or even the phrases 3aj.0vs0y 
enyeiy exadraAcy, &c. I should have thought his ex- 
planation at least not improbable. But when I 
find mention made of the number of demons, in 
|. particular possessions, their actions expressly distin- 
guished from those of the man possessed, conversa- 
tions held by the former, about the disposal of them, 
| after their expulsion, and accounts given how they 
were actually disposed of; when I find desires and 

passions ascribed peculiarly to them, and similitudes 
| taken from the condué which they usually observe ; 
| it is impossible for me to deny their existence, with- 
| out admitting that the sacred historians were, either 
\ deceived themselves, in regard to them, or intended 
to deceive their readers. Nay, if they were faith- 
\ ful historians, this refleGtion, I am afraid, will strike 
\still deeper*®. But this only by the way. ~ To 


\ enter 


\ 


16 The following observation from the judicious Mr. Jortin’s 
exctllent remarks on ecclesiastical history, appears to me a 
strong confirmation of the judgment I have givena, “ In the 
“ New Testament, where any circumstances are added cont 
‘cerning the demoniacs, they are generally such as shew that 
‘there was something preternatural in the distemper ; for 
* these disordered persons agreed .in one-story, and paid ho- 

: nage ty Christ and to his apostles, which is not to be expec- 
1H ted from madmen, of whom some would have worshipped, — 


“ond yo 
4 ad Edit. Vol. r. p. xo, 
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enter farther into the question here, would be fo- 
reign to my purpose. ‘The reader of Dr. Farmer’s 
performance, which is written very plausibly, will 
judge for himself. 


§ 11. I opserve further that, though we can- 
not discover, with certainty, from all that is said 
in the Gospel concerning possession, whether the 
demons were conceived to be the ghosts of wicked 
men deceased, or lapsed angels, or (as was the opi- 
nion of some early Christian writers ’”) the mongrel 
breed of certain angels (whom they understood by 
the sons of God mentioned in Genesis **), and of the 
daughters of men : it is plain they were conceived to 
be malignant spirits. They are exhibited as the cau- 
ses of the most direful calamities to the unhappy 
persons whom they possess, dumbness, deafness, 
madness, palsy, epilepsy, and the like. The des- 
criptive titles given them, always denote some ill 
quality or other. Most frequently they are called 
muepota anadapre, unclean spirits, sometimes Tye 
parc moynex, malign spirits. They are represented 
as conscious that they are doomed to misery and tor- 
ments, though their punishment be for a while sus- 
pended. Art thou come hither, Baranoas‘ypac, to 
torment us before the time'?? . , 

§ 12. 


“and others would have reviled Christ, according to the va- 
“6 rious humour and behaviour observable in such persons.” 


17 Just. M. Apol. i. 18 vi, 2, 19 Matth. viii. 29. 
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Shes Bur, though this is the character of those 
demons who were dislodged by our Lord, out of 
the bodies of men and women possessed by them ; 
it does not follow, that the word demon always con- 
veys this bad sense, even in the New Testament. 
This having been a word much in use among the 
heathen, from whom the Hellenist Jews first bor- 
rowed it, it is reasonable to expect, that, when it 
is used in speaking of pagans, their customs, wor- 
ship and opinions ; more especially when pagans are: 
represented as employing the term, the sense should. 
be that which is conformable, or nearly so, to classi-: © 
cal use. Now,.in classical use, the word signified 
a divine being, though not in the highest order of 
- their divinities, and therefore supposed not equiva- 
lent to oc, but superior to human, and consequent- 
ly, by the maxims of their theology, a proper ob- 
jet of adoration. ‘ All demons,” says Plato, “ are 
‘* an intermediate order between God and mor- 
“ tals 7°.” But though they commonly used the 
term in a good sense, they did not so always. They 
had evil demons as well as good. Jzu.xrta usurpatam, 
says Calcidius, penes Grecos loquendi consuetudinem, 
tam sancti sunt demones quam profesti et infidi. 
But when no bad quality is ascribed to the demon 
or demons spoken of, and nothing affirmed that im- 
plies it, the acceptation of the term, in pagan writers, 
is generally favourable. Who has not heard of the 
demon of Socrates? 3 
§. 13. 


20° Thay 70 deciscovioy merlaku est Seu re xo Yvely —  Sympos, 
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§ 13. In this way, the word isto be understood, 


in the only passage of the A&s where it occurs?’ : | 


‘Ox 0c, Bevo Seceeoyscuy Dons4 natayycrsug ewer. Others | 


said, he seemeth to be a setter forth of strange gods. 
So our translators render it. The reason of this | 


verdict is added, because he preached to them Jesus | 


and the resurrection, toy Inoey noe tay Ayvaotocty. 
They supposed the former to be.a male, and the 
latter a female divinity ; for it was customary with 
them to deify abstract qualities, making them either 
gods or goddesses, as suited the gender of the name.’ 
This, if | remember right, is the only. passage in the 
New Testament, in which dxj.ove is not rendered 
devils, but gods. If our translators had adhered to 
their method of rendering this word in every other 
instance, and said, He seemeth to be a setter forth 
of strange devils, they would have grossly. perverted 
the sense of the passage. Now, this may suggest a 
suspicion of the impropriety of this version of the 
word any where, but especially where it relates to 
the objects of worship among the pagans, with whom 
the term, when unaccompanied with a bad epithet, 
or any thing in the context that fixes the applica- 
tion to evil spirits, was always employed in a good 
sense. 


§ 14. Tere is a famous passage to this pur- 
pose in the writings of the Apostle Paul**, on 
which I shall lay before the reader a few observa- 
tions. 


at A&s ‘xvi, 18, 23 y Cor, x. 20. 21. 
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tions. “A Qua ra <byy, dapoviors Sus, nat ov Ozu 
"ou JeAw d¢ “vpooeg xomewvoug Twy Sect woytooy ywectete Ov 
duvacde morypioy Kupiov mwew xo mornpioy Sactmoviewy® 
ou Juve Se reatreCns Kugiou porrengeiy, moet reameCns Sctspo= 
viwy. In the English Bible thus rendered, The things ; 
wiich the Gentiles sacrifice, they sacrifice to ‘devils 
and not to God ; and I would not that ye should have 
fellowship with devils. Ye cannot drink the cup of 
the Lord and the cup of devils: ye cannot be par- 
takers of the Lord’s table and the table of devils. 
‘Passing the impropriety, so often observed above, of 
representing a. name as common to many, which 
Scripture has: invariably appropriated to one; the. 
sentiment itself expressed by our translators, that 
the Gentiles sacrifice to devils, is not just, whether ~* 
we consider the thing abstractly, or in relation to 
the intention of the worshippers. ; 
Considered abstraétly, the pagan worship and 
sacrifices were not offered to God, whom they knew 
not, and to whose character and attributes there 
was nothing in the popular creed (I speak not of 
philosophers) that bore the least affinity. But, as 
little were they offered to that being, whom Chris- — 
tians and Jews call the devil or Satan, with whose 
charaéter or history they were equally unacquainted. 
Nor is it enough to say, that the characters of their 
deities were so bad, that they partook more of the 
diabolical nature than of the divine. For this does 
not hold universally. Pagan nations sometimes dei- 
_ fied men who had been their benefa€tors. Osiris is 
said to have invented the plough, and to have been 
, thems 


ay 
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the first who taught the Egyptians husbandry. Tho’ 
not, on that account, entitled to adoration, yet 
surely not deserving to be looked on as the devil or 
enemy of mankind. But admitting it to be true, as 
it doubtless is, that the characters of their gods were 
often such as to resemble the devilish nature more 
than the divine ; evil spirits are not understood as 
excluded from the import of the term dasuwone. As 
little, on the other hand, ought that term to be con- 
fined to such. The proper notion is, beings, in re- 
spect of power, (whatever be their other qualities) 
superior to, human, but inferior to that which we 
Christians comprehend under the term divine. For 
this reason, even the higher orders of the heathen 
divinities, those whom they styled Dit majorum gen- 


_ tium, are included in the Apostle’s declaration. For, 


though they, more rarely, applied to such the terms 
dajwy and dixuon0y, the power ascribed to them, by 
their votaries, was infinitely short of omnipotence, 
as indeed all their other attributes were short of the 
divine perfections. Paul acknowledged no. God but 
one, of whom the Gentiles were ignorant, and to 
whom, therefore, they could not offer sacrifice. All 


beings of a subordinate nature, however much they 


might be accounted superior to us, he classes under 
the same general name. ‘ But can Jupiter himself 
‘ be included in this description, Jupiter to whom 
* almighty power and supreme dominion are attri- 


* buted, and who is styled by the poets, The father 


© of gods and men, the greatest and best of beings 2” 


The attributes sometimes given to Jupiter, must be 
consi- 


aS 


s 
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considered as words merely complimental and adu- 
latory ; they being utterly inconsistent with the ac- 
counts which the same persons give of his origin and 
history. They are like the titles with which earthly 
potentates are saluted by their flatterers, when styled 
fathers of their country, absolute lords of earth 

and ocean. Dela Motte’s reply to Madam Dacier *3, © 
is here very apposite: What! Could Homer se- 
«« riously believe Jupiter to be the creator of gods 
« and.men? Could he think him the father of his 
* own father Saturn, whom he drove out of heaven, 


* or of Juno his sister, and /his wife; of Neptune 


« and Pluto his brothers, or of the nymphs, who 
** ‘had the charge of him in his childhood ; or of 
‘“¢ the giants who made war upon him, and would 
* have dethroned him if they had been then arrived 
“ at the age of manhood? How well his aétions 
“< justify the Latin epithets, optimus, maximus, so 
** often given him, all the world knows.” Jupiter 
has, therefore, no right to be held an exception, 
but is, with strict propriety, comprehended in the 
name deujsovice attributed, by the Apostle, to all the 
heathen gods. But dasxoy0y, as we have seen, is 
one thing, and ‘o dia(or0¢ is another.. Now, if a. 
supposed resemblance, in disposition, between the- 
heathen gods and the devil, were a sufficient foun- 
dation for what is affirmed in the common version ; 
any vicious person of whom mention is made in 


history, such as Pon, Ham, Jezebel, in whom one: 


might 


#3 De la Ctitique; feconde partie. Des Dieux. 
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Gah fancy a likeness in charaéter or actions to 
‘some divinities of the heathen, might, with equal 
‘propriety as the devil, be called the objects of their 
adoration. 


‘§ 15. THERzE are two passages in the Old Tes- 
tament, one in the Pentateuch**, the other in the 
‘Psalms *5, to which, particularly the first, the A- 
postle had doubtless an allusion. In both, the term 
‘used by the Septuagint is 52200: the Hebrew term 

is not the same in both places, but in neither is it a 
-word which is ever translated Si(30r0¢ by the Seven- 
ty. In the Psalm referred to, the term in the ori- 
ginal, is that which is commonly ¢rendered idols. 


‘Now, in regard to idols, the Apostle had said in the | 


‘same Epistle *°, that an ¢dol zs nothing in the world ; 
‘in other words, is the representation of no real ex-! 
‘istence in the universe, though it may be the re- 
‘presentation of an imaginary being. It is as much | 
‘as to say, Jupiter, and Juno, and Saturn, and all the 
rest of the heathen gods, as delineated by the poets 
and mythologists, are nonentities, the mere creatures 


\ 
{ 
i 
1 


| 


: 3 : . : { 
of imagination. Now, if an idol represent no real 


being, it does not represent the devil, whose existence 
is, on the Christian hypothesis, beyond a question. 
But, I am aware of the objection that, if idols represent 
no real beings, they either do not represent demons, or 
demons are not real beings. I answer, it is true, that 
no individual demons, attually existing, are properly 

represented 


%4 Deut. xxxil, 17. 25 Pfal, xcvi. 5. 46x Cor, vill. 4. 
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represented by their idols ; nevertheless, these may, 
with striGt justice, be said to represent the genus or 
kind, that is, beings intermediate between God and. 
man, less than the former, greater than the latter. 
For to all who come under this description, real or 
imaginary, good or bad, the name demons is pro-' 


- miscuously given. The reality ‘of such intermediate 


order of beings, revelation every where supposes, 
and rational theism does not contradict. Now, it is 
to the kind expressed in the definition now given, 
that the pagan deities are represented as correspond- 
ing, and not individually, to particular demons ac- 
tually existing. To say, therefore, that the Gentiles 
sacrifice to demons, is no more than to say, that they 
sacrifice to beings which, whether real or imaginary, 
we perceive, from their.own accounts of them, to 
be below the supreme. ‘‘ What are men?” says 
a dialogist in Lucian*?. ‘The answer is, “ Mortal 
“< gods. What are gods? Immortal men.” In fad, 
immortality was almost the only distinction between 
them. 


§ 16. This leads dire@tly to the examination of 
the justness of the sentiment, that he gentiles sa- 
crifice to devils, in the second view of it that was 
suggested, or considered in relation to the ideas and 
intentions of the worshippers themselves, to which 


_ alone, in my apprehension, the Apostle here alludes. 


First then, we may justly say, that their sacrifices 
were 


27 Vitarum audtio, Ter dai ‘or av9 gwaror; Sos Svyrot, we das ‘os Years ay~ 
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were not offered to God; for, however much they 
might use the name of God, the intention is to be 
judged, not by the name, but by the meaning afhx- 
ed to it. Now, such a being as the eternal, unori- 
ginated, immutable, Creator and Ruler of the world, 
they had not in all their system, and therefore did 
“not adore. For this reason, they are ‘not unjustly 
termed, by the same Apostle, «3:0, atheists 7%, 
without God, that is, without the knowledge, and, 
consequently, the belief and worship, of him who 
alone is God. But their sacrifices and devotions 
were presented to beings, to whom they themselves 
ascribed a character infinitely inferior to what we 
- know to belong to .the true God, of whom they were 

ignorant. ; | 
A late philosopher, who will not be suspected of 


partiality to the sentiments of an Apostle, or of the — 


weakness of a bias in favour of Christianity, has, 
nevertheless, in this instance, adopted the ideas of 


the sacred author, and has not hesitated to pronounce | 


the pagans** a kind of superstitious atheists, who 
acknowledged no being that’ corresponds to our idea 
of a deity. Besides, a great part of the heathen 
worship was confessedly paid to the ghosts of de- 
parted heroes, of conquerors, and potentates, and 
of the inventors of arts, whom popular superstition, 
after disguising their history with fables and absur- 
dities, had, blindly deified. Now, to all such beings, 
they themselves, as well as the Jews, assigned the 
_ouvou. I. x / Mame 
bam lo, 199 3 om i 
_ iph. il. 12, 29 Natural History of Religion, Sect, IV. 
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name daiuo1x. Further, it deserves our notice, that 
the Apostle is not writing here to Hebrews, but to 
Greeks; and that he himself, being a native of a 
Grecian city, knew perfectly the sense that was affix- 
ed by them to the word daioua. If, therefore, he 
had intended to suggest, that they were all malig- 
nant beings to whom their devotions were addressed, 
he would never have used the general term, which 
he knew they commonly understood in a more fa- 
vourable sense. In that case, he would have said 
nono raipuort Gu, or something equivalent. 


§ 17. However much, therefore, the gentiles 
might have disputed the truth of the first part of the 
Apostle’s assertion, that they did not ‘offer sacrifice 
to God, because they were not sensible of their own 
ignorance, on this article; the latter part of the 
assertion they would have readily admitted, that they 
sacrificed to demons, such as the spirits of heroes 
and heroines deceased, and other beings conceived 
superior to mere mortals. This charge they them- 
selves would not have pretended to be either injuri- 
ous or untrue. The very passage formerly quoted 
from the Acts, where they call Jesus and the resur- 
rection strange demons, Eva doionx, shews, that 
there were known demons, ryveuglce daimoyiee, to whose 
service they were accustomed. We cannot worship 
whom we do not mean to worship. ‘There is an in- 
consistency in the ideas. They could, therefore, — 
no more be said to have worshipped the devil, as we 
Christians understand the term, than they could be 
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said to have worshipped the cannibals of New Zea« 
land, because they had no more conception of the 
one than of the other. However much it may be in 
the spirit of theological controvertists, to use ampli- 
fications irreconcilable with truth and justice, in or- 
der to render an adversary odious; this manner is 
not in the spirit of thesacred penmen. Some appea+ 
rances of the polemic temper there are in most ver- 
sions of the New Testament, which will be found to 
spring entirely from translators. The popular docs 
trine has indeed been adopted by Milton, and great- 
ly embellished in his incomparable poem. But it is 
not from the fictions of poets that we must draw the 


principles of religion. 
/ 


§ 18. I must likewise own that, when, in the 
passage to the Corinthians under examination, we 
render dejovice demons, we still express the senti- 
ment more harshly than it is in the original, because 
the word was commonly then used in a good sense, 
not, as we Christians use it at present, invariably in 
a bad sense. One way, however, of restoring it to 
its proper import, is to preserve sacredly the distinc. 
tion, which holy writ so plainly authorises, and ne- 
‘ver to confound terms as synonymous, which are 
there never confounded. 


_ § 19. Tue above observations may serve also to 
illustrate a noted passage in the Apocalypse *°: The 
x 2) rest 


og 
A 4 


3° Rev. ix. 20. 
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rest of the men which were not killed by these 
plagues, yet repented not of the works of their 
hands, that they should not worship devils, Scruoviee, 
and idols of gold and silver, and brass, and stone, 
and.of wood, which neither can see, nor hear, nor 
walk. It is equally manifest here, as in the former 
example, that the word rendered devils, ought to 
have been demons; nor is it less manifest, that 
every being who is not the one true God, however 


much conceived to be superior to us, whether good 


or bad, hero or heroine, demigod. or demigoddess, 
angel or departed spirit, saint or sinner, real or ima- 
ginary, is in the class comprized under the name 
demons. And the worship of them is as much de- 
monolatry (if you will admit the word) as the wor- 
ship of Jupiter, Mars, and Minerva. This may serve 
to show, of how much consequence it is to attend, 
with accuracy, to the differences to be found in the 
application of words. It is only thereby that we can 
learn their exaét import, and be qualified to judge, 
both of the subject, and of the completion, of scrip- 
tural prophecies. As to the worship of the devil 
78 diGorx, nothing can be clearer than that, in 
Scripture, no pagans are charged with it; and as to 
the worship rwy Ja:uo1wy, beings subordinate to the 
supreme, it may be considered how far we can, with 
justice, say that the pagans are peculiarly charge- 
able. It will deserve to be remarked, by the way, 


that the only difference between demonolatry and 


idolatry appears to be, that the first regards the 
object of worship, the second the mode. The f 


\ 
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mer is a violation of the first commandment, the lat- 
ter of the second. ‘The connection, however, is so 
intimate between them, that they have rarely, if 
ever, been found separate. 


§ 20. THERE are only two other passages where- 
in the word da:uow« occurs in the New Testament, 
in both which there is some difficulty. One is, 
where Paul warns Timothy * of those who. would 
make a defection from the faith, giving heed to se- 
ducing spirits, and doctrines of devils, Sidacnadrcus 
dexjeoviey, do€trines of demons. It is hard to say, 
whether, by ,this phrase, we are to understand doc- 
trines suggested by demons, or do¢trines concern- 
ing demons. ‘The form of expression will support 
either meaning. If the first, the word demons is 
taken’in a bad sense, for ghosts, or other spirits of 
a malignant ‘character, the common acceptation of 
the word in the Gospels, where an agency on hu- 
man beings is ascribed to them. The connection 
of the words, doctrines of demons, with seducing 
spirits, immediately preceding, gives some plausi- 
bility to this interpretation. If the second, there is 
reason to think, that it is used more extensively, for 
all those beings, inferior to God, who are made ob- 
jects of adoration. In this case, the words foretel 
either a total apostacy from the faith of the Gospel, 
to heathen demonology, commonly called mythology, 
or a defeétion from the purity of its doctrine, by ad- 
The ; xs mitting 


31 1 Tim, iv. I. 
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mitting an unnatural mixture of heathenish absur- 
dities. That this is his meaning, is rendered not 
improbable, by its being connected with other cor- - 
ruptions of the Christian doétrine, also introduced 
some ages after the times of the Apostles, and im- 
plied in the words, forbidding to marry, and com- 
manding to abstain from meats, &c. But with res- 
pect to this question, I do not pretend to decide, 


§ 21. Tue other passage is in the Epistle of 
James 3*. The whole verse in the common version 
runs thus: Thou believest that there is one God 5 
thou dost well: the devils also believe and tremble : 
To JotlpLovtce, the demons. That the Apostle here 
means the spirits of wicked men deceased, which 
(in Jewish use, as we learn from Josephus) were | 
commonly styled demons, there is no reason to ques- 
tion, The only points of which their belief is assert- 
ed, are the being and the unity of the Godhead. 
The epithet danovrwdy¢ is accordingly used in a bad 
sense in this Epistle 33, where that wisdom which 
produceth envy and contention, is styled earthly, 
sensual, devilish, daondy¢, demonian. 


§ 22, Tue only other words in the New Testa- 
ment, connected with daimy, are Juoasuwy and 
cewowdeezovieee Each occurs only once. . The former 
is rendered, by our translators, superstitious, the 
latter superstition, Neither of them is found in the 





32 James, il. 19. 33 ili, 15. 
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Septuagint, or the Apocrypha, or in any part of the 
New Testament, except the A&ts of the Apostles. 
We may readily believe, that the Jews, in speaking 
~of their own religion, would avoid the use of terms 
bearing so manifest an allusion to, a species of wor- 
ship which it condemns. The only place where the 
term deiric.cy occurs, is Paul’s speech in the Are- 
opagus at Athens. Itis applied by him to the Athe- 
nians, who were pagans. Aydec¢ ASyyaso, says he, 
notre Wore “ws Saurdepovessoxg “vag Sewpw **5 
in the common version, Ye men of Athens, I per- 
_ceiwe that in all things yeare too superstitious. The , 
English expression is, in my opinion, much harsher 
than the Greek. As the word no where else occurs 
in the sacred writings, our only rule for ascertaining 
its import is the classical application. Besides, the 
Apostle, being a native of a Grecian city, well knew 
in what sense his hearers would understand the term. 
If, then, he spoke to be understood, we must sup- 
pose that he employed his words according to their 
current value in the place. Now, it is plain that, in 
the classical use, daoiaewv has not a bad meaning, 
unless there be something in the context that leads 
us to an unfavourable interpretation. Ave: 3: devosdou- 
pov qs He was always a religious man, says Xeno- 
phon of Agesilaus, when he is plainly commending © 
him. Favorinus explains the word by ‘9 <vwe(ys, pr- 
ous; and gives evAaGca as the common import of 

/ x 4 dzi- 


3 Ads, xvii, 22. 
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Seuredocrpeoviee, which he resolves into PoBog Ozov 4 
daimovuy, the fear of God, or of demons. 

_ Now, it has been shewn that, among pagans, in - 
the common acceptation of aj.wy, the meaning 
was favourable. It is acknowledged that daovopov 
was also susceptible of a bad meaning, answering to 
our word superstitious. Further, I readily admit 
that the Apostle would not probably have used that 
term in speaking of either Jews or Christians, be- 
cause he did not consider the de:moves as objects of 
their veneration. At the same time, he knew that, 
in addressing the Athenians, he employed a term 
which could not be offensive to them. Indeed, his 
manner of introducing his subject, shews a desire 
of softening the disapprobation which his words im- 
ply, and from which he took occasion to expound 
the principles of a more sublime theology. The 
Athenians gloried in the character of being more re- 
ligious,  Jeoaxovesegory than any other Grecian 
state. Paul’s.concession of this point in their fa- 
vour, would rather gratify than offend them, and 
would serve to alleviate the censure of carrying their 
_ religion to excess. Every thing, in the turn of his 
expression, shews that it was his intention to tell 
them, in the mildest terms, what he found censur- 
able in their devotion, and thence to take occasion 
of preaching to them the only true God. Accord- 
ingly, he employed a word, which he knew no pa- 
gan could take amiss ; and to denote the excess with 
which he thought them chargeable, he chose to use a 
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the comparative degree, which was the gentlest man- 
ner of doing it. Nay, he even abates the import 
of the comparative, by the particle ‘wc. Beza has 
properly rendered the expression, guas? religiosiores. 
‘The version, too superstitious, not only deviates 
from the. intention of the speaker, but includes a 
gross impropriety, as it implies that it is right to be 
superstitious to a certain degree, and that the error 
lies in exceeding that degree: whereas, in the uni- 
versal acceptation of the English term, all supersti- 
tion is excess, and-therefore faulty. 

As to the noun dacideoxe, in the only place of 
Scripture where it occurs, it is mentioned as used 
by a heathen, in relation to the Jewish religion. 
Festus, the president, when he acquainted king A- 
grippa concerning Paul, at that time his prisoner, 
says that he found the accusation brought against 
him, by his countrymen, not to be such as he had 
expected, but to consist in Ciryara tix megs Tyg 
stag der Darpoviees, in the English translation, certain 
questions of their own superstition *%. It was not 
unlike a Roman magistrate to call the Jewish reli- 
gion superstition. ‘That the gentiles were accustom- 
ed to speak of it contemptuously, is notorious. But 
‘it should be considered, that Festus was then addres. 
sing his discourse to king Agrippa, who had come to 
Cesarea to congratulate him, whom he knew to be 
a Jew, and to whom it appears, from the whole of 
the story, that Festus meant to show the utmost ci- 
: vility. 


35 Adis, xxv. r9. 
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vility. It cannot then be imagined, that he would 


intentionally affront a visitant of his rank, the very 


purpose of whose visit had been to do him honour 
on his promotion. ‘That the ordinary import of the 
term was favourable, cannot be questioned. Dio- 
dorus Siculus, speaking of the religious service per- 
formed by the high priest, at which the kings of E- 
gypt were obliged to be present, adds, Tavrce S'erpat]ev, 
“cepa. pasy Bg Scio Douiwovieey Heer Leohian Bioy roy Becirece 
POT Oem OL.ZVOS 36, “ THese things he did to excite the 
* king to a devout and pious life.” The word, 
therefore, ought to have been rendéred religion, ac- 
cording to its primitive and most usual acceptation 
among the Greeks. 

Bishop Pierce is, for aught I know, singular in 
thinking that rig Diag duovouporreg ought to be tran- 
slated «f a private superstition, meaning the Chris- 
tian doctrine taught by Paul. But of this version 
the words are evidently not susceptible ; the only au- 
thority alleged is Peter, who says 3’, race mpoPy- 
TEte yeaPis IKE EMIAVOEWE OV ywetctt, in the common 
translation, No prophecy of the Scripture ts of any 
' private interpretation. Admitting that this is a just 
expression of the sense of that passage, the cases 
are not parallel. [io¢ has there no article. If the 
import of :3vo¢ in the other place were private, the 
meaning of the phrase must not be « but fhe pri- 
vate superstition, or the private religion. Had we 
any evidence that this designation had been given to 


Christianity 


36 Lib, i, 372 Peter, i, 20. * 
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Christianity in the times of the Apostles, there might . 
be some plausibility in the conjecture. But there is 
no trace of such a designation; and indeed it would 
- have been exceedingly improper as applied to a 
doctrine, which was preached publicly every where, 
and of whose ministers, both Jews and Pagans com- 
plained that they turned the world upside down. 
There are few words in the New Testament more 
common than ,jioc, but there is not a single instance 
wherein it is accompanied with the article, that can 
be rendered otherwise than his own, her own, or 
their own. 2 

§ 23. So much for the distintion uniformly ob- 
served in Scripture between the words daora@ and. 
Satjzovty 3 to which I shall only add, that in the an- 
cient Syriac version, these names are always duly 
distinguished. ‘The words employed in translating 
one of them are never used in rendering the other ; 
and in all the Latin translations I have seen, ancient 
and modern, Popish and Protestant, this distinction 
is carefully observed. It is observed also in Diodati’s 
Italian version, and most of the late French versions. 
But in Luther’s German translation, the Geneva 
French, and the common English, the words are 
confounded in the manner above observed. Some 
of the later English translations have correéted this 
error, and some have implicitly followed the com- 
mon version. 


PART 
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‘THE next example I shall produce of words in 


which, though commonly translated by the same 


Fnglish term, there is a real difference of significa- 
tion, shall be ‘a3y¢ and yzzvye, in the common ver- 
sion rendered hell. That -yzcwe is employed in the 


New Testament to denote the place of future punish- 


ment prepared for the devil and his angels, is indis- 
putable. In the Old Testament we do not find this 
place in the same manner mentioned. Accordingly 


the word yea does not occur in the Septuagint. 


It is not a Greek word, and consequently not to be 
found in the Grecian classics. It is originally a com- 
pound of the two Hebrew words 37 84 ge hin- 
nom, the valley of Hinnom, a place near Jerusa- 
lem, of which we hear first in the Book of Joshua 2%. 
It was there that the cruel sacrifices of children 
were made by fire to Moloch, the Ammonitish i- 
dol 3°. The place was also called Tophet 4°, and 
that, as is supposed, from the noise of drums, (Toph 
signifying a drum), a noise raised on purpose to 
drown the cries of the helpless infants. As this 
place was, in process of time, considered as an em- 


blem of hell, or the place of torment reseryed for 
, : the 


38 Jos. xv. 8. Itis rendered by the 70 Jos. xviti. 16. Pai-Evvo, 
and in some editions, Taswe, hence the name in the N. T. 
392 Chron, xxxilil, 6. 4° 2 Kings, xxiii. 10, 
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the punishment of the wicked in a future state, the 

name Tophet came gradually to be used in this 

sense, and at length to be confined to it. This is 

the sense, if I mistake not, in which geenna, a sy- 

nonymous term, is always to be understood in the 

New Testament, where it occurs just twelve times. 

In ten of these there can be no doubt : in the other 

two the expression is figurative ; but it scarcely will 

admit a question, that the figure is taken from that 

state of misery which awaits the impenitent. Thus 
the Pharisees are said to make the proselyte, whom’ 

they compass sea and land to gain, twofold more a 

child of hell, ‘woc scewye, than themselves *; an 

expression both similar in form, and equivalent in 

signification, to ‘wog dieSorov, son of the devil, and 

‘vios Tyg anwazac, son of perdition. - In the other 

passage an unruly tongue is said. to be set on fire of 
hell **, DroyiComevn ‘vrro rus yzenng. ‘These two can- 
not be considered as exceptions, it being the mani- 
fest intention of the writers in both to draw an illus- 
tration of the subject from that state of perfed: 
wretchedness. : 


§ 2. As to the word ‘a5yc, which occurs in eleven 
places of the New Testament, and is rendered hell 
in all, except one, where it is translated grave, it 
is quite common in classical authors, and frequently 
. used by the Seventy, in the translation of the Old 
Testament. In my jogs eta: it ought never in 
Scrip- 


4" Matt, xxiii. 15. 42 James, ii. 6. 
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Scripture to be rendered hell, at least in the sense 
wherein that word is now universally understood by 
Christians. In the Old Testament the correspond- 
ing word is “NW sheol, which signifies the state of 
the dead in general, without regard to the goodness 
or badness of the persons, their happiness or misery. 
In translating that word, the Seventy have almost 
invariably used ‘ady¢.. This word is also used some- 
times in rendering the nearly synonymous words 
or phrases "3 bor, and “\3 °33N abne bor, the pit, 
and stones of the pit, 2 7% tsal moth, the shades of 
death, 27 dumeh, silence. The state is always re- 


presented under those figures which suggest some- 


thing dreadful, dark, and silent, about which the 
most prying eye, and listening ear, can acquire no. 
information. The term ‘adys, hades, is well adapted 
to express this idea. It was written anciently, as we 
learn from the poets (for what is called the poetic, is 
nothing but the ancient diale&t), ‘adyc, ab a priva- 
tivo et edw video, and signifies obscure, hidden, in- 
visible. ‘To this the word /ell in its primitive signi- 
fication perfeCtly corresponded. For, at first, it de- 
noted only what was secret or concealed. This 
word is found with little variation of form, and pre- 
cisely in the same meaning, in all the Teutonic dia- 
lets $8. . 

But though our word hell, in its original signifi- 


cation, was more adapted to express the sense of ‘ady¢ 


than 





43 See Junius’? Gothic Glossary, subjoined to a She Codes ae 
Argenteus, on the word Ay/yan, 
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than of yeewa, it is not so now. When we speak as 
Christians, we always express by it, the place of 


_the punishment of the wicked after the general judg- 


ment, as opposed to /eaven, the place of the reward 
of the righteous. It is true that, in translating hea- 
then poets, we retain the old sense of the word hell, 
which answers to the Latin orcus, or rather ¢afernus, 
as when we speak of the descent of Aineas, or of 
Orpheus, into hell. Now the word /nfernus, in La- 


tin, comprehends the receptacle of all the dead, and 
contains both elysiwm the place of the blessed, and - 


tartarus the abode of the miserable. The term in- 
Jeri, comprehends all the inhabitants good and bad, 

happy and wretched. The Latin words infernus 
and inferi bear evident traces of the notion that 
the repository of the souls of the departed is under 
ground. ‘This appears also to have been the opinion 
of both Greeks and Hebrews, and indeed of all 
antiquity. How far the ancient practice of burying 
the body may have contributed to produce this idea 
concerning the mansion of the ghosts of the deceas- 
ed, I shall not take it upon me to say; but it is 
very plain, that neither in the Septuagint version of 
the Old Testament, nor in the New, does the word 
‘ang convey the meaning which the present English 
word hell, in the Christian usage, always conveys 
to our minds. 


§ 3. Ir were endless to illustrate this remark by 


eet Testaments wherein the word is found. The 
. attempt 


an enumeration and examination of all the passages : 


nares 


| 


a 
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attempt would be unnecessary, as it is hardly now 
pretended by any critic, that this is the acceptation 
of the term in the Old Testament. Who, for ex- 
ample, would render the words of the venerable pa- 
triarch Jacob **, when he was deceived by his sons 
into the opinion that his favourite child Joseph had 
been devoured by a wild beast, J will go down to 
hell to my son mourning ? or the words which he 
used *5, when they expostulated with him, about 
sending his youngest son Benjamin into Egypt, a- 
long with them; Ye will bring down my grey hairs 
with sorrow. to hell? Yet in both places the word, 
in the original, is sheol, and in the version of the 
Seventy, hades. I shall only add, that in the fa- 
mous passage from the Psalms 4°, quoted in the Aéts 
of the Apostles +7, of which I shall have occasion 
to take notice afterwards; though the word*is the 
same both in Hebrew and in Greek, as in the two 
former quotations, and though it is, in both places, 
rendered /e// in the common version, it would be 
absurd to understand it as denoting the place of the 
damned, whether the expression be interpreted lite- 
rally of David the type, or of Jesus Christ the an- 
titype, agreeably to its principal and ultimate object. 


§ 4. Bur it appears at present to be the prevailing 
opinion among critics, that the term, at least in the 
Old Testament, means no more than “3? keber, 


grave 


44 Gen. xxxvii. 35. 45 xlii. 38. 46 Psal. xvi. 1G, 
47 “Asts; ti, 27. 
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grave or sepulchre. Of the truth of this opinion, 
after the most attentive, and I think impartial, exa- 
mination, I am far from being convinced., At the 
same time I am not insensible of the weight which 
is given to that interpretation, by some great names 
in the learned world, particularly that of Father Si- 
mon, a man deeply versed in oriental literature, who 
has expressly said *®, that sheol signifies in the He- 
brew of the Old Testament, sepulchre, and who has 
strenuously and repeatedly defended this sentiment, 
against Le Clerc and others who had attacked it +9, 
And since he seems even to challenge his opponents 
to produce examples, from the Old Testament; 
wherein the word sheol has the signification which , 
they ascribe to it; I shall here briefly, with all the 
deference due to names so respectable as those which 
appear on the opposite side, lay before the reader 
the result of my enquiries upon the question. 

§ 5. I rrer.y acknowledge that; by translating 
~ sheol the grave, the purport of the sentence is often 
expressed with sufficient clearness. The example 
last quoted from Genesis is an evidence. Ye will 
bring down my grey hairs with sorrow to the grave, 
undoubtedly gives the meaning of the sentence in 
the original, notwithstanding that the English word 

VOL. Iy ¥ pant! Ogee 


48 Hist. Crit. du N. T. ch, 12. 


oA 49 Pi chonce a la Defense des Sentimens & quelques Theo-, 
ns de Hollande, clr, xvi. 
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grave re not give the meaning of the Hebrew 
word sheol. This may, at first, appear a paradox, 
but will not be found so, when examined. Suppose | 
one, in relating the circumstances of a friend’s 
death, should say, * This unlucky accident brought 
*¢ him to his shroud,” another should say, ‘ It 
*¢ brought him to = coflin,” a third, “* It brought 
*¢ him to his grave.”” The same sentiment is ex- 
pressed by them all, and these plain words, “ This 
‘«¢ accident proved the cause of his death,” are e- 
quivalent to what was said by every one of them. 
But, can we justly infer thence, that the English 
words shroud, coffin, grave, and death, are syno- 
nymous terms? It will not be pretended by those 
who know.English. Yet I have not heard any argu- 
ment stronger than this, for accounting the Hebrew 
words sheol and Keber synonymous. The cases are 
entirely parallel. Used as tropes they often are so. 
Who can question that, when there is any thing fi- 
gurative in the expression, the sense may be con- 
veyed without the figure, or by another figure? 
And if so, the figures or tropes, however different, — 
may doubtless, in such application, be called syno- 
nymous to one another, and to the proper term °°. 

: Now, 


59 This is precisely the idea which Cappellus (to whom He- 
brew criticism owes more perhaps than to any other individual) 
had of the relation between the words sheol and keber. In 
answer to Villalpandus, who, in explaining a Hebrew i inscrip-— 
tion, suppofes sh the letter schiz, to stand for sheo/ and 
sepulchre, he expresses himself, thus, “ Quis non videt, 
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Now, if this holds of the tropes of the same lan- 
guage, it holds also of those of different languages. 
‘You may adopt a trope in translating, which does 
not literally answer to that of the original, and 
which, nevertheless, conveys the sense of the origi- 
nal, more justly than the literal version would have 
done. But in this case, though the whole sentence, 
in the version, corresponds to the whole sentence, 
in the original, there is not the like correspondence 
in the words taken severally. Sometimes the re- 
verse happens, to wit, that every word of a sentence, - 
in the original, has a word exactly corrésponding, 
in the version; and yet the whole sentence, in the 
one, does not correspond to the whole sentence, in 
the other. The different geniuses of different lan- 
guages, render it impossible to-obtain, always, a cor- 
respondence, in both respeéts. When it can be had 
only in one, the sentiment is always to be preferred 
to the words. For this reason I do not know how 
our translators could have rendered sheo/ in that 
passage better than they have done. Taken by it- 
self, we have no word in our language that answers 
to it. The Latin is, in this instance, luckier; as 
it supplies a word perfeétly equivalent to that of 
the sacred penman, at the same time that it justly 
expresses the sense of the whole, Such is the trans- 
v2 ' lation 
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lation of the verse in the Vulgate, Deducetis canos 
meos cum dolore ad inferos: Now, though our 
word the grave, may answer sufficiently in some 
cases, for expressing, not the import of the Hebrew 
word sheol, but the purport of the sentence, it 
gives, in other cases, but a feeble, and sometimes 
an improper, version of the original. But this: will 
be more evident afterwards. . 


§ 6. First, in regard to the situation of hades, 
it seems always to have been’ conceived: by both 
Jews and pagans, as in the lower parts of the earth, 
near its centre, as we should term it, or its founda- 
tion (according to the notions of the Hebrews, who 
knew nothing of its spherical figure), and answer-. 
ing in depth to the visible heavens in height ; both 
which are, on this account, oftner than once, con- 
trasted in sacred writ. In general, to express any 
thing inconceivably deep, this word is adopted, which 
shows’ sufficiently that unfathomable depth was ak 
ways a concomitant of the idea conveyed by, sheol. 
Thus God is represented by Moses as saying *, 4 
Jire ws kindled in mine anger, which shall burn to the 
lowest hell, as it is rendered in the common ver- 
sion, ~The word is sheol or hades ; and Simon 
himself, admits *, that it is here an hyperbole, 
which signifies that the fire should reach the bot- 
tom of the earth, and consume the whole earth. 
J acknowledge that it is, in this passage, used hy- 
: perbo- - 
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perbolically. But will. any person pretend that it 
could have answered the purpose of giving the most 
terrible view of divine judgments, if the literal mean- 
ing of the word had implied no more than a grave? 
This concession of Simon’s is, in effect, giving up 
the cause. According to the explanation I have 
given of the proper sense of the word, it was per- 
- featly adapted to such an use, and made a very 
striking hyperbole ; but if his account of the lite- 
ral and ordinary import of the term be just; the 
expression, so far from being hyperbolical, would 
have been the reverse. 

In further evidence of this doétrine, the inhabi- 
tants of ‘ady¢ are, from their subterranean abode, 
denominated by the Apostle Paul 53, xaraySonor a 

word of the same import with the phrase ‘uroxarw 
zug ys, under the earth, in the Apocalypse 5*, and 
which, with the eT ¥pccvior and emrysio celestial be- 
ings, and ferrestrial, include the whole rational 
creation. ‘That they are expressly enumerated as 
including the whole, will be manifest ‘to every one 
who attentively peruses the two passages referred to. 
Of the coincidence of the Hebrew notions, and the 
pagan, in regard to the situation of the place of de- 
parted spirits, if it were necessary to add any thing 
to what has been observed above, from the import 
of the names infernus and inferi, those beautiful 
lines of Virgil might suffice : 


Non 





Y 3 
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Non secus, ac si qua penitus vi terra dehiscens 
,  Infernas reseret sedes, et regna recludat 
Pallida, diis invisa, superque immane barathrum — 
Cernatur, trepidentque immisso lumine manes 5S. 


§ 7. SeveRAL proofs might be brought from 7 
the Prophets, and even from the Gospels, of the op- 
position in which heaven for height, and hades for 
depth, were conceived to stand to each other. I 
shall produce but a few from the Old Testament, 
which convey the most precise notion of their sen- 
timents on this subject. The first is from the Book 
of Job 5°, where we have an illustration of the un- 
searchableness of the divine perfections in these me- 
morable words, as found in the common version, 
Canst thou by searching find out God? Canst thou 
Jind out the Almighty unto perfection 2 It is as high 
as heaven, what canst thou do? Deeper than hell, 
BaSurepe S¢ tw ev ‘adov, what canst thou know ? The 
measure thereof 1s longer than the earth, and broad- 
er than the sea. Now, of the opinion that the 
word in the Old Testament always denotes grave or 
sepulchre, nothing can be a fuller confutation than 
this passage, Among such immense distances as 
the height of heaven, the extent of the earth, and 
the ocean, which were not only in those days un- 
known to men, but conceived to be unknowable ; 
to introduce as one of the unmeasurables, a sepul- 
chre whose depth could scarcely exceed ten or 
twelve cubits, and which, being the work of men, 
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was perfectly known, would have been absurd indeed, 
not to say ridiculous. What man in his senses could 
have said, ‘ Ye can no more.comprehend the Deity, 
* than ye can discover the height of the firmament, 
* or measure the depth of a grave.’ © 
. A passage very similar we have in the Psalms %7, 
where heaven and ‘aSyj¢ are in the same way con- 
trasted. If I ascend up into heaven, thou art there : 
af I make my bed in hell, cov narasw ag tov ‘adyy, 
behold thou art there. The only other place I shall 
mention is in the Prophet Amos **, where God is 
represented as saying, Jhough they dig into hell, 
cig ‘odov, thence shall my hand take them ; though 
they climb up to heaven, thence will I bring them 
down, and though they hide themselves on the top of 
‘ Carmel, I will search and take them out thence 3 and 
though they be hid from my sight in the bottom of the 
sea, thence will I command a serpent, and he shall 
bite them. “ere for illustration we have a double 
contrast. To the top of Carmel, a very high moun- 
tain, the bottom of the sea is very properly con- 
trasted ; but to heaven, which is incomparably high- 
er than the highest mountain, no suitable contrast is 
found, except sheol or hades, which was evidently 
conceived to be the lowest thing in the world. The 
emtysios Were supposed to possess the middle parts, 
the erougayio: and xaraygoyo: occupied the extremes, 
the former in height, the latter in depth. A late 
writer, of profound erudition, of whose sentiments, 
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on this subjeét, I shall have occasion soon to take 
notice, has quoted the above passage of Amos, to 
prove that into sheol men penetrate by digging : he 
might, with equal reason, have quoted it to prove 
that into heaven men penetrate by climbing, or that 
men, in order to hide themselves, have recourse to 
the bottom of the sea, 


§ 8. Acain, let it be observed, that kebcr, the 
Hebrew word for grave or sepulchre, is never ren- 
dered in the ancient translation ‘adyc, but ra®@, 
pynec, OF some equivalent term. Sheol, on the 
contrary, is never rendered ra®G-» or pynux, but al- 
was ‘ady¢ 3 nor is it ever construed with Saqrw, or 
any verb which signifies to bury, a thing almost ine- 
vitable, in words so frequently occurring, if it had 
ever properly signified a grave. ‘This itself might 
suffice to show that the ideas which the Jews had of 
these were never confounded. I observe further, 
that ‘adj, as well as the corresponding Hebrew word, 
is always singular in meaning, as well as in form. 
The word for grave is often plural. The former never 
admits the possessive pronouns, being the receptacle 
of all the dead, and therefore incapable of an ap- 
propriation to individuals, the latter often. Where 
the disposal of the body or corpse is spoken of, za- 
OG, or some equivalent term, is the name of its 
repository. When mention is made of the spirit af. 


ter death, its abode is ‘adye. When notice is taken 


of one’s making or visiting the grave of any person 


touching it, mourning at it, or erecting a pillar or 
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monument upon it, and the like, it is always heber 
that is employed. ‘Add to all this that, in hades, 
all the dead are represented as present, without 
exception. The case is quite different with the 
graves or sepulchres. Thus, Isaiah represents, very 
beautifully and poetically, a great and sudden deso- 
lation that would be brought upon the earth, say- 
ing °°, Hades, which is in the common version JTe/l, 
hath enlarged herself, and opened her mouth without — 
measure. FZades alone is conceived to contain them 
all, though the graves in which their bodies were de- 
posited, might be innumerable. Again, in the song 
of triumph on the fall of the king of Babylon °°, 
Hell (the original word is the same as in the pre- 
ceding passage) from beneath is moved for thee to 
meet thee at thy coming: it stirreth up the dead for 
thee, even all the chief ones of the earth: tt hath 
raised up from their thrones all the kings of the na- 
tions. ‘Thus, in hades, all the monarchs and nobles, 
not of one family or race, but of the whole earth, 
are assembled. Yet their sepulchres are as distant 
from one another as the nations they governed. 
Those mighty dead are raised, not from their couch- 
es, which would have been the natural expression, 
had the Prophet’s idea been'a sepulchral vault, how 
magnificent soever, but from their thrones, as, suited 
the notion of all antiquity, concerning not the bodies, 
but the shades or ghosts of the departed, to which 
«was always assigned something similar in rank and 
| occupation 
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occupation to what they had possessed upon the 
earth. Nay, as is well observed by Castalio %, 
those are represented as in hades, whose carcases 
were denied the honour of sepulture. In this parti- 
cular, the opinions of the Hebrews did not coincide 


with those of the Greeks and Romans. 


§ 9% To the preceding examples, I shall add but 
one other from the Old Testament. It is taken from 
that beautiful passage in Job °*, wherein God him- 
self is the speaker, and whereof the great purpose 
is, to expose human ignorance, and check human 
presumption. fave the gates of death been open- 
ed unto thee? or hast thou seen the doors of the 
shadow of death? For this last designation the term 
is it Hebrew tsalmoth, and in the translation of the 
Seventy, ‘ady¢: for, as was hinted before, tsalmoth, 
im its ordinary acceptation, is synonymous with sheol, 
though sometimes used metaphorically, for a very 
dark place, or a state of great ignorance. It is al- 
most too obvious to need being remarked, that this 
challenge to Job could have no relation to a sepulchre, 
the door, or entry to which, is always known to the 
ving. The case was very different with regard to 
the habitation of departed spirits. At the same time, 
l entirely agree with the learned and ingenious bi- 
shop Lowth °3, that the custom of depositing under 

ground 
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“ground the ‘Boilies of the deceased, and the form 

of their sepulchres, have, probably, first suggested 
some gloomy notions on this subject. But popular 
opinions have a growth and progress, and come 
often, especially in questions at once so interesting and 
So inscrutable, to differ widely from what they were 
originally. May we not then, upon the whole, fair. 
‘ly conclude, that we have all the evidence which 
the nature of the thing will admit, and more than, 
in most philological inquiries, is thought sufficient, 
that the word grave or sepulchre never conveys” 
the full import of the Hebrew sheol, or the Greek 
hades, though; in some instances, it may have all 
the precision necessary for giving the import of the 
Sentiment ? 


§ 10. Even in some instances, where the lan- 
guage is so figurative, as to allow great latitude to a 
translator, the original term is but weakly rendered 
grave. Thus it is said °*, Love is strong as death, 
jealousy ts cruel as the grave. The grave, when 
personified, or used metaphorically, is more com- 
monly, if I mistake not, exhibited as a gentle power, 
which brings relief from cruelty, oppression, and 
trouble of every kind; whereas hades, which re- 
gards more the state of departed souls, than the 
mansions of their bodies, exhibits, when personi- 
fied, a’ severe and inflexible jailor, who is not to be 
gained by the most pathetic entreaties, or by any 
arts merely human. ‘The clause would be apposite- 
64 Cant, vill, 6. 
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ly rendered in Latin, inerorabilis sicut orcus: for it 
is this inflexibility of character, that is chiefly indi- 
cated by the original word rendered cruel. In this 
notion of that state, as indeed in some other senti- 
~ ments on this subjet, and even in the terms applied 
to it, there is a pretty close coincidence with those 
of the ancient pagans. When the Latin poet men- 
tions the fatal consequence of the venial trespass of 
Orpheus (as it appeared to him) in turning about 
to take one look of his beloved Eurydice, before 
leaving the infernal regions, he says, Jgnoscenda 
quidem ; but immediately correéting himself, adds, 
scirent st ignoscere manes. . 

§ 11. I sHaLL now proceed to examine some pas- 
sages in the New Testament, wherein the word oc- 
curs, that we may discover whether we ought to af- 
fix the same idea to it as to the corresponding term 
in the Old.—The first I shall produce is one, which, 
being originally in the Old Testament, is quoted and 
commented on in the New, and is consequently one 
of the fittest for assisting usin the discovery. Peter, 
in supporting the mission of his Master, in a speech 
made to the inhabitants of Judea and Jerusalem, on 
the famous day of Pentecost, alleges, amongst other 
things, the prediction of the royal Psalmist, part of 
which runs thus in the common version °5: Because 
thou wilt not leave my soul in hell, neither wilt. thou 
euffcr thine holy one to see corruption. ‘The pase — 

: sonal 
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sage is cited from the Psalms °°, in the very words 
of the Seventy, which are (as far as concerns the 
present question) entirely conformable to the origi- 
nal Hebrew. As this prophecy might be under- 
_ stood by some to relate only to the Psalmist himself, 
the Apostle shows how inapplicable it is to him, when 
literally explained. It plainly pointed to a resurrec- 
tion, and such a resurrection as would very soon 
follow death, that the soul should not be left in 
hades, should not remain in the mansion of depart- 
ed spirits, but should reanimate its body, before the 
latter had suffered corruption. Brethren ®7, says 
he, let me speak freely to you of the Patriarch Da- 
wid, that he is both dead and buried, and his sepul- 
chre is with us to this day. He has had no resur- 
rection. It was never pretended that he had. His 
body, like other bodies, has undergone corruption ; 
and this gives sufficient reason to believe that his 
soul has shared the fate of other souls, and that the / 
prophecy was never meant of him, unless in a se- 
condary sense. But **, continues he, being a pro- 
phet, he spake of the resurrection of Christ, or the 
Messiah : and, to shew how exactly both what re- 
lated to the soul, and what related to the body, 
_had their completion in the Messiah, adds, that hs 
soul was not left in hades, neither did his flesh see 
corruption. Jt has been argued, that ‘this is an ex- | 
ample of the figure ‘sv dia duow, where the same 
sentiment is expressed a second time by a different, 

: phrase, 
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phrase. In some sense this may be admitted ; for, 
no doubt, either of the expressions would have 
served for prediéting the event. But it is enough 
for my purpose, that the writer, in using two, one 
regarding the soul, the other regarding the body, 
would undoubtedly adapt his language to the receiv- 
ed opinions concerning each. And if so, hades was 
as truly, in their account, the soul’s destiny after 
death, as corruption was the body’s. 


§ 12. I am surprised, that a man of Dr. Taylor’s 
critical abilities, as well-as Oriental literature, should. 
produce the passage quoted by the Apostle, as an 
example to prove that sheol, the pit, death, and 
corruption, are synonymous. The expression, as 
we read it in the Psalm, is (to say the least) no evi- 
dence of this ; but if we admit Peter to have been a 
just interpreter of the Psalmist’s meaning, which 
father Simon seems very unwilling to admit, it con- 
tains a strong evidence of the contrary: for, in his 
comment, he clearly distinguishes the destiny of the 
soul, which is to be consigned to sheol or hades, 
from that of the body or flesh, which is to be con- 
signed to corruption. Nor is there, in this, the 
slightest appearance of an unusual or mystical appli- 
cation of the words. The other examples brought 
by that author, in his very valuable Hebrew Con- 
cordance, are equally exceptionable. ; 

He proceeds on the supposition, that no account 
can be given, why certain phrases are often found 
coupled together, but by saying that they are syno- — 

nymous : 
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nymous: whereas, in the present case, it is much 
more naturally accounted for, by saying, that the 
events to which they relate, are commonly concomi- 
tant. We ought never to recur to tautology for the 
solution of a difficulty, unless when the ordinary ap- 
plication of the words admits no other resource. 
This is far from being the case in the instances re- 
- ferred to. Of the like kind are the arguments found- 
ed on ‘such figurative expressions, as, digging into 
- hades ; Korah’s descending alive into it; Jonah’s be- 
ing there, when in the belly of the great fish; the 
foundations of the mountains, or the roots of the 
trees, reaching to it; which are all evident hyper- 
boles, and to which we find expressions entirely si- 
milar in ancient authors. Thus, Virgil, describing 
the storm in which /Eneas was involved at sea, 
says, 


Tollimur in ceelum, curvato gurgite, et iidem 
Subduéta ad manes imos descendimus unda. 


Again, speaking of an oak, 


Ipsa héeret scopulis ; et quantum vertice ad auras 
/Ethereas, tantum radice in Tartara tendit. 


Yet, these figures, as far as I have heard, have ne- 
ver created any doubt among critics, concerning the 
ordinary acceptation of the words ¢artarus and imc 
manes. No pretence has been made that ‘the one 


) asxer meant, when used not tropically, but properly, 
the 
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the bottom of the sea, and the other a few yards un- 
der ground. Indeed, if a man were to employ the 
same mode of reasoning, in regard to the Latin 
terms that relate to this subject, which has been em- 
ployed, in regard to the Hebrew; we should con- 
clude, that sepulchrum and infernus are synony- 
mous, anima and corpus, manes and cints, upon e- 
vidence incomparably stronger than that we have 
for inferring, that sheol and keber are so. Of the 
first two the Latin poet says, Anzmamgue sepulchro 
condimus. Jf anima be here used for the soul, a- 
greeably to its ordinary and proper acceptation, he 
assigns it the same habitation as is given to the body 
after death, to wit, the sepulchre: and if it be used 
for the body, the words corpus and anima are 
strangely confounded, even by the best writers. As 
we have:anima here for corpus, we have, in other 
places, corpus for anima. For, speaking of Cha- 


ron’s ferrying the souls of the deceased over Styx, - 


he says, 


Et ferruginea fubveétat corpora cymba. 


Now, what Virgil here calls corpora, and a few lines 


after, more explicitly, defunclaque corpora vitd, he 


had a very little before expressed by a phrase of — 


the contrary import, fenwes sine corpore vitas, the 
one being the body without the life, the other the 
life without the body. ‘That cinis, and manes are in 
like manner confounded, we have an example from 
the same author : 


Id cinerem, aut manes credis curare sepu!tos ? 


~ 
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Here, if sepultos meat buried, cines and manes are — 
synonymous : if manes mean ghosts, then sepultoy is* 
equivalent to deductos ad infernum. Yet it would 
not be easy to say to what trope the author has, 
in these instances, had. tecourse, if it be not the 
catachresis. Nor is this promiscuous application of 
the words, peculiar to the poets. Livy, the his- 
torian, uses the word mdanes in prose with equal la- 
titude. . Sepulchra diruta, nudati manes. 

To these instances of confusion in the meanings 
of the words mentioned, nothing parallel. has been, 
alleged . from the Hebrew Scriptures, except only 
that 53 -sometimes, like anima in the example a- 
bove quoted, means a dead body.. Yet nobody 
considers the examples aforesaid as invalidating those 
distin@ions i in. Latin, which an usage incomparably 
more extensive has established in the language. With 
much less reason then can a few expressions, con- 
fessedly. hyperbolical and figurative, be pleaded for 
subverting the uniform acceptation of the Hebrew 
words in question, in their proper and natural ap- 
plication.  Taylor’s remark, that /eber grave, is 
one particular cavity, &c. and that sheol is a collec- 
tive name for all the graves, &c. tends more to per- 
‘plex the subject than to explain it. He would hard- 
ly be thought to apprehend distinctly the import of | 
the Latin words, who should define them by telling 
us, that sepulchrum is one particular cavity digged 

for the interment of a dead person, and that 2n/fer- 
‘nus is a collective name for all the sepulcara, &c. 
definition would both be obscure and unjust ; 


Zz yet 
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yet, from. what has been shewn, more might be 
produced to justify it, than can be advanced in vin- 


-_dication of the other. : 


§ 13. Brsrpzs, we have another clear proof 
from the New Testament, that hades denotes the 
intermediate state of souls between death and the 
general resureCtion. Jn the Apocalypse ®?, we learn 
that death and hades, by our translators rendered 
hell as usual, shall, immediately after the general 
judgment, be cast info the lake of, fire. This as the 
| second death, %n other words, the death which 
| consists in the separation of the.soul from the body, 
| and the state of souls intervening between death and 
judgment, shall be no more: To the wicked, these 
| shall be succeeded by a more terrible death, the dam. 
natiori of gehenna, hell properly so called. Indeed, 
“in this sacred Book, the commencement as well as_ 
the destru€tion of this intermediate state, _ are so 
clearly marked, as to render it almost impossible to 
mistake them. In a preceding chapter 7°, we learn 
that hades follows close at the heels of death; and, 
from the other passage quoted, that both are involv- 
ed in one gommon ruin, at the universal judgment. 
Whereas, if we interpret ‘aie hell, in the Christian 
sense of the word, the whole passage is rendered 
nonsense. Hell is represented as being cast into 
hell : for so the Jake of fire, which is, in this place, 
also denominated the second death, is bei in 
terpreted. , 
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§ 14 Tae Apostle Paul, without naming hades, 
conveys to us the same idea of the state of souls de- 
parted”. The righteousness which is of faith, speak- 
eth on this wise, Say not in thine heart, who shail 
ascend into heaven 2 (that is, to bring Christ down 
from above 3) or, who shall descend into the deep # 
aig tyy aBuevoy into the abyss, (that is, to bring up 
Christ again from the dead)—in other words, faith | 
does not require, for our satisfaCtion, things i imprac- 
ticable, either to scale the heavens, or to explore. 
the profound recesses of departed spirits: The word | 
here used shows this. It is «@uccoc, that is, a pit 
or gulph, if not bottomless, at least, of an indeter- | 

minable depth. The very. antithesis of descending ‘ 
. ye ‘the deep, and ascending into heaven, also shows 
~ There would be a most absurd disparity i in the _ 
aitelne members | of this. illustration, if no more 
were to be understood by the abyss than the grave, 
since nothing is more praGticable for the living than 
a descent thither. The women, who went to visit 
our Lord’s sepulchre, did agtually descend into it 7*. ( - 
Besides, to call the grave the abyss, is entirely un- ! 
_exampled. Let.it be also observed, that it is not! 
said to bring Christ up from the grave, but from [ 
the dead <x y:xpav, for which end, to bring back | 
the soul is, in the first place, necessary. Ido not 
“say that the Greek word a/3uce@-, or the corres- 
ponding Hebrew word 1M chehom, is confined 
to Abe: signification here given it, I Know that it of- 
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ten means the ocean, because conceived to be of an 
unfathomable depth, and may indeed be applied to 


any thing of which the same quality can be affirmed: 


§ 15. So much for the literal sense of the word 
have. which, as has been observed, implies proper- 
ly neither hell nor the grate, but the place or state 
of departed souls. I know that it has been said, and 
speciously: supported, that, in the Mosaical: economy, 
there was no express revelation of the existence ‘of 
souls after death. Admitting this to be in some sense 
true, the Israelites were not without such. intimations 


of a future state as types, and” ‘figures, and emble- 


matical predictions, could: give them : yet certain it 
is, that life and immortality were, in ‘an eminent 
manner, brought to light only by the Gospel. _ But, 
from whatever source they derived their opinions, 
that they had opinions on this subject, though dark 
and confused, is manifest, as from many other cir- 
cumstances, $0 particularly from the praétice > of 
witchcraft and necromancy, which prevailed. among 
them, and the power they ascribed'to sorcerers, just- 
ly or unjustly, if matters not, of sie the a 
of the deceased.’ 

The whole story of the swith of Endor 73 is an ir- 
refragable evidence of this. For,, however’ much 
people may differ, in their manner of explaining 
the phenomena which it presents to us; ; judicious 
and impartial men, whose .minds are not_preoccu- 
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pied with a system, can hardly differ as to the evi \ 
dence it affords, that the existence of Spirits, in \ 
a separate state, was an article of the popular belief, 
and that it was thought possible, by certain secret 
‘arts, to maintain an intercourse with them. Our — 
question here is not, what was expressly revealed to 
that people on this subje€t? but, what appear to 
have been the notions commonly entertained concern- 
ing it? or, what was it which the learned Bishop of 
London styles 7*, the infernum poeticum of the He- 
brews? Indeed, the artifices employed by their wi- 
zards and necromancers, alluded to by Isaiah, of re- 
turning answers in a feigned voice, which appeared 
to those present, as proceeding from under the 
ground 75, is a demonstration of the prevalency of 
the sentiments I have been illustrating, in regard 
both to the existence, and to the abode of souls de- 
parted. For that these were the oracles intended to 
be consulted, is manifest from the Prophet’s upbraid- _, 
ing them with it, as an absurdity, that the living 
should recur for counsel, not to their God, but to 
“the dead. It is well expressed in Houbigant’s tran- 
slation, Jtane pro vivis mortut ‘interrogantur 7%, 
But what can be clearer to this purpose than the law 
itself, whereby such practices are prohibited? 77 
There shall not be found among you any one that 
maketh his son or his daughter to pass through the - 
fire, or that useth divination, or an observer of times, 
paexote 9 ZG 30, Sistog on 
. 74 Notes on ch, xfii. and xiv. of Isaiah. 15016a, a 4. 
7° Isa, viii. 19. 77 Deut, xvili. 10, 11, 
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or an enchanter, or avwitch, or a charmer, or a cons 


sulter with familiar spirits, or a wizard, or a necro- 


mancer. ‘This last charaéter is not expressed in the 
original, as in the English translation, by a single 
word, but by a periphrasis, Hine ox wt. doresh 
él hamathim, which, rendered literally, is, one who 


consulteth the dead. _It is accordingly translated by 


the Seventy eTEQWTWY TES vee BES and by Heubiganss 


‘Qui mortuos interroget. 


From the narrative of what passed at Endor, it 


- may be observed that, in whatever way the faéts are 


rte ree 


accounted for by expositors, as to which lam not 
enquiring, it was evidently believed, at the time, not 
only that the evocation of the spirits of the deceased 


~ was possible, but that the spirit of Samuel was aétu- 
ally evoked, Of this Saul, who consulted him, ap= 


pears to have had no doubt. Nay more, the sacred 
penman who records their conversation, appears as 
little doubtful as the king. dnd Saul; says he, per- 


ceived that it twas Samuel, And. Samuel said—The 


son of Sirach also, who is thought to have written 
two centuries before the Christian era, expresses him- 
self, on this topic, with the same unhesitating con- 


fidence. To a brief account of Samuel’s life and 
character he subjoins 7’—And, after his death he» 


prophesied, and showed the king his end, and lift up 
his voice from the earth in prophecy, to. blot out the 
wickedness of the people. In like manner Josephus, 


a contemporary of the apostles, relates the story, 


> 
== * 


- 


e 


8 Ecchis. xlyi. 20. 
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without betraying the smallest suspicion, that it was 
not the soul of Samuel who, on that occasion, con- 


versed with Saul 7*. So that, whatever was the real \ 


case; we are warranted to conclude, that the reality | 
of such appearances after death, and consequently | 


of such a state of departed spirits as above describ-. 
ed, were standing articles in the popular’ creed of 
the Jewish nation. 

§ 16. I saut add a few things in regard to the 
metaphorical use of the term. I have observed that 
heaven and hades are commonly set in opposition 
to each other ; the one is conceived to be the highest 


object, the other the lowest. From what is literal-_ 


ly or locally so, the transition is very natural (inso- 


much that we find traces of it in all languages) to _ 


what is figuratively so; that is, what expresses a 


glorious and happy state on the one hand, or a hums ~ 


ble and miserable state on the other. In this way 
it is used by our Lord 8°, And thou Capernaum, 
which art exalted to heaven, shalt be brought down 
to'hades, ‘ewg ‘aSov. . As the city of Capernaum was 
never literally raised to heaven, we have no reason 
to believe that it was to be literally brought down 
to fades But as, by the former expression, we 
are given to understand, that it was become a flou- 
rishing and splendid city, or; as some think, that it 
is obtained great spiritual advantages; so, by the 


24 latter 


79 Antiq. 1. vie cg. 15. $ Matth, si. 23, 


Renta 
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latter, that it should be brought to the lowest degree 
of abasement and wretchedness. $dom it 


5 fenbaeersiin passage, in which the applica- 
tion of the word is figurative, we have in that ’cele- 
brated promise made to Peter, Thow art. Peter, 


and upon this rock will I build my church, and the 
gales of heil, xvaa: ‘adov, the gates of hades,» shall 


not prevail against it. It is by death, and by it on- 
ly, that the spirit enters into hades. The gate of 
hades is therefore a very natural periphrasis for 
death ; insomuch that, without any positive evidence, 
we should naturally conclude this to be the meaning 
of the phrase. But we have’ sufficient evidence, 


~both sacred and prophane, that this is the meaning. 


The phrase occurs in the Septuagint, in the thanks- 
giving of Hezekiah, after his’ miraculous’ recovery 
from the mortal disease he had been seized with **; 
I said, [ shall go to the gates of the Grave, ey Tao 
‘Sou. It follows, I am deprived of the residue of 
my years. ‘Nothing can be plainer than that qvaae 
“Sov here means death, in other words, I shall die 
and be deprived of the residue of my years. But, 
though the phrase is the same ‘(for’ quad: ‘aJov is a’ 
literal version of the Hebrew) with that used by our | 
Lord, our translators have not liked to make Heze- 
kiah, who was a good man, speak as if he thought 


himself going ‘to hell, and —— therefore rendered 


it the £rave. 


dale: 


x 


r 


8 Matth, xvi. 18. ® Isaiah, xxxvili. 10. 
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Another example we have’in the Wisdom of So- 
Jomon, which, though not canonical Scripture, is, 
ina ‘question of criticism, a good authority 83. Thou 
hast power of life and death, thou leadest to the 
gates of hades, ec mura ‘cov, and br ingest up a- 
gain. This passage is as little susceptible’ ‘of doubt 
as the former. The classical use of this te is 
the same with that of the inspired writers. . Homer 
makes Achilles say, as rendered dine our English 
in Sri 


- ‘Who can think one'thing, and another tell, 
Sine soul detests him as the gates of hell: | , 
E105, axtSoco TuAyoe 
» ‘ieee ' a 
that is, I hate him as death, or I hate him mortally. 


To say then that the gates of /ades shall not prevail-. 
against the church, is, in other words, to say, Te | 


shall never die, it shall never be extin&. Le Clerc, 


though meaning the same thing (as appears by his 


note), has expressed it inaccurately ; ‘< Les -portes 
‘< de la mort ne Ja surmonteront point ;”’ The gates 
of death shall not surmount it. We see at.once how 


appositely “death is called the gate of hades. But 


what should we call the gates of death? Not death 
itself, surely. They must.be diseases ; for by these 
we are brought to death. But in this sense we can- 
not apply the promise. For many direful diseases 
has the, church been: afflicted with, if the introduc- 

tion 


83 XVI. 13. 84 Tliad B. 
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tion of the grossest errors, the most superstitious 

prattices, and senseless disputes, are to be account- 

- ed such; but they have not hitherto proved mortal, 

and, we have reason to believe, never shall. © . 

§ 18. In the exclamation adopted by the Apos- 

tle, 5, O death, where is thy sting ? O grave, ‘ay, 

where is thy victory? we cannot say so properly, 

that the words death and hades are used figurative. 

ly, as the words sting and victory, with which they 

- are accompanied. In regard to the sense, there can 

be no-doubty It is manifestly the Apostle’s view to 

signify that, whatever might have been formerly an 

object of terror in either death or hades, is remov- 

ed by Jesus Christ, insomuch that in these very 

things the true disciples find’ matter of j ey and eX 

ultation. y i. 


Ay 


pte aettienin eptSt ETT O eg, 


§ 1op-Bur ih there "not one passage, it may be 
said, in which the word ‘oye must be understood as 
synonymous with ‘yew, and consequently must de- 
note the place of final punishment prepared for the 
wicked, or ell, in the Christian acceptation of the’ 
term? You have it in the story of the rich man and 
Lazarus °°. Jn hell, v rw ‘adn, he lift up his eyes, 
being in torments, and seeth Atraham afar off, and 
Lazarus in his bosom. This is the only passage inv 
holy writ which seems to give countenance to the 
opinion that ‘3g sometimes means the same thing 

as. 


85 1 Cor xv. SSe 86 Luke, xvi. 23. 


+ 
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as yee. Here it is represented as a place of pu- 
nishment.. The rich man is said to be tormented. 
there, in the midst of flames. These things will de- 
_ Serve to be examined narrowly. It is plain that, in 
the Old Testament, the most profound silence is ob- 
served, in regard to the state of the deceased, their 


= 


joys or sorrows, happiness or misery. It is repres) _ 


sented to us rather by negative qualities than by po- 
Sitive, by its silence, its darkness, its being inacces- 
sible, unless by preternatural means, to the living, | 
and their ignorance about it. Thus much, in gene- 


ral, seems always to have been presumed concern- 


ing it, that it isnot a state of activity adapted-for ex- 
ertion, or indeed for the accomplishment of any im- 
portant purpose, good or bad. In mist respects, 
however, there was a resemblance, in their notions 
on this subjeét, to those of the most ancient heas 
thens. 


But the opinions, neither of Hebrews, nor of | 


heathens, remained invariably the sarne. And from 
the time of the captivity, more especially, from the 
time of the subjection of the Jews, first to the Mace- 
donian empire, and afterwards to the Roman; as 
they had a closer intercourse with pagans, they in- 
sensibly imbibed many of their sentiments, particu~ 


larly on those subjeéts whereon’ their law was silent, 


and wherein, by consequence, they considered thém. 
~ gelves:as. at greater freedom. On this subje&t of a 
future state, we find a considerable difference in the 
popular opinions of the Jews, in our Saviour’s time, 
_ from those which prevailed, in the days of the an- 
cient, 
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cient prophets. As both Greeks and Romans. had 
adopted the notion, that the ghosts of the departed 
were susceptible, both of enjoyment, and of suffer- 
ing ; they were led to suppose a sort of retribution 
in that state, for their merit or demerit in the present. 
The Jews did not indeed adopt the pagan fables, on 
“this subjeé, nor did they express themselves, en- 
tirely, in the same*manner; but.the general train of 
thinking, in both, came pretty much to coincide. 
The Greek hades they found well adapted to ex- 
press the Hebrew sheol. This they came to con- 
ceive as including different sorts of habitations, for 
ghosts of different characters. And, though they 
did not receive the terms Elysium, or Elysian fields, 
as suitable ‘appellations for the regions peopled by 
good spirits, they took, instead of them, as. better 
adapted to, their own theology, the garden of Eden, 
or Paradise, a name originally Persian, by which 
the word answering to garden, especially when ap- 
plied. to Eden, had commonly been rendered, by the 
Seventy. To denote the same state, they sometimes 
used the phrase Abraham’s bosom, a metaphor bor- 
rowed from the manner in which they reclined at 
meals. . But, on the other hand, to express the un- 
happy situation of the wicked, in that intermediate 
state, they do not seem to have declined the use of 
the word tartarus. The Apostle Peter, says ®7 of 
evil angels, that God cast them down to hell, and 

wife stele, 


87 2°Peter, ii, q. 
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delivered them into chains of darkness, to be reserv- 


ed unto judgment. . So it stands in the common ver- 
sion, though neither yzewa nor ‘ajyg are in the ori- 


ginal, where the expression is, cease Cofov ToLeT cepell- 
cas Trongedwney Eig APloW TETNEN|LEVOUS> The word is not 


syeswe'; for that comes after judgment ; but raprapec, 


which is, as-it were, the prison of hades, wherein 
criminals are kept till the general judgment. And 
as, in the ordinary use of ‘the Greek word, it was 
comprehended under hades, as a part; it ought, un- 
less we had some positive reason to the contrary, by 
the ordinary rules of interpretation, to be understood 
§o here. There is, then, no inconsistency in main- 
‘taining that the rich man, though in torments, was 
not in gehenna, but in that part of hades called tar- 


tarus, Ada: we have seen already, that spirits re- 


served for judgment are detained in darkness. 
» That there is, in a lower degree, a reward of the 


tighteous, and a punishment of the wicked, in the 


_ state intervening between death and the resurrection, 


7 


is no more repugnant to the divine perfections, than 


that there shouldbe (as, in the course of proviilence, 
there often are) manifest recompences of eminent 


- virtues, and of enormous crimes, in the present 
‘world. Add to this, that Josephus, in the account 
he gives of the opinions of the Pharisees, or those 

- Jews who believed a future state, mentions express- 

ly the rewards of the virtuous, and the punishments 


of the vicious, in hades, or under the earth, which 


_-is, a8 was observed before, another expression for 


: ; - the 


a 
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the same thing ®*, From his representation we should 
conclude, that, in his time, a resurreétion and fu- 
ture judgment, as understood by the Christians, were ; 
not universally the doétrine, even of the Pharisees ; 
but, that the prevalent and distinguishing opinion 
was, that the soul survived the body; that vicious 
souls would suffer an everlasting imprisonment in 
hades, and that the souls of the virtuous would both 
be happy there, and, in process of time, obtain the 
privilege of transmigrating into other bodies. ‘The 
immortality of human souls, and the transmigration 
of the good, seem to have been all that they com- 
prehended in the phrase avasacig twv vexewy. Indeed, 


the 


_ & Adaverov reso yu THIS LuyaS misiS cvTOIS ELvett, KOE UO Hy SOVOS Sexate 
WOES TE xEL TILAS OIC aperng nuanias emitndevoic ev Ta Bie YEYOVE, Kae THIS 
pv eigypov aidiov aposibiosat, rais Se exsavyy TOU cive,iouv, Antiq. ‘lib, 
XViil.-c. 2 Woyn Se macay peveproaprev’ wre Paver dees Erepoy ceopece, TH 
Tov aysrav pouny? thy df TOY PRVABY, “ad tee Tico pre nanaken ete} Bell, Lib. il. 
Goro. “Extpov weopece is an expression by no means parallel, as Dr. 

. Jennings seems to have thought [Jewish Antiquities, B. i. Ce 
10.] to that used of our Lord’s transfiguration {Luke ix. 29. ] t 
“70 €td0¢ rou’ mporwmov ‘nuroverepov. Exsdog is no more than the appear- 
ance. Now, to say that the body into which the soul passes” 
is another body: and ‘to say that it has another appearance, - 
are two expressions which no person who refleéts, will con- 
found as equivalent. That there are some things, however, 
which would lead one to infer that the opinions of the Phari- 
sees, on this article, were more conformable to the Christian - 
do&trine, than is implied in the words of Josephus, is not to bes 
dissembled. But the difficulty resulting hence, is more easily 
removed by admitting, what is nowise improbable, that there 
was not then, among them, an exact uniformity of opinion, ~ 
than by recurring, on either side, to a mode of criticism 
which the language will not bear. F 
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the words strictly denote no more than the. reneival 

of life. 
_ Their sentiments on this topic naturally acid to 
our remembrance some of those exhibited by Virgil, 
in the sixth book of the AEneid. ‘That. this Pytha- 
gorean dogma was become pretty general, among 
the Jews, appears even from some passages in the 
Gospels. The question put by the disciples ®°, Whe 
sinned; this man, or his parents, that he.was born 
blind? and some popular opinions concerning Jesus, 
whom they knew to have been born, and brought 
up, among themselves, that he was Elijah, or Jere- 
miah,-or one of the ancient Prophets °°, manifest- 
ly presuppose the doGrine of the transmigration. It 
4s also, in allusion to this, that the Jewish author 
of the book of Wisdom, has, as it is rendered in the 

‘commion translation, thus expressed himself: 7 vous 
a witty child, and had a good spirit ;’ yea, title 
being good, I came into a body undefiled: oeryontos 
wy nAdoy etc cwpa cmiovroy *.  Yetrwe have reason, 
from the New Testament, to think that these tenets 
were not, at that time, universal among the Phari. 
sees, but that some entertained juster notions of a 


resurrection, and that afterwards, the opinions of 


the Talmudists, on this article, had a much great- 
er conformity to the doétrine of the Gospel, than 
‘the opinions of some of their predecessors in, and be- 
fore, our Saviour’s time. erik 


89 John, ix. 2. 9 Matth, xvi. 14. 
9 Wisd. viii. 19, 20, 


~ 
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§ 20. AccorpiNG. to: this ,explications ‘the rich 
man and Lazarus were both in hades, though in — 


very different situations, the latter in the mansions 


of the happy, and the former in those of the wretch- 
ed. - Both are comprehended under the same gene- 


ral name. In the conversation lately quoted between 


Saul and the ghost of Samuel, the prophet, amongst 
other things, said to the king, Tomorrow shalt thou 


and thy sons be with me °*, which does not imply 
that their condition would. be. the. “Same, - though 
each would have his. place i in'the receptacle of de- 
parted spirits. Let, us see. how? the circumstances 


. 


mentioned, and; the expressions ‘used, in the para- 
ble, will suit. this hypothesis, First, though,.they — 


are said tobe at a great distance from each other, 
they are still within sight and, hearing, so. as to be 
able to converse together... , This, would, have, been 
too gross a violation of probability, if the one were 
considered. as inhabiting. the. highest heavens, and 
the othey-as placedyin the infernal regions. Again, 
the expressions used are such as entirely . suit, this 
explanation; and,.no other ; for first, the. distance. 
from each other, As mentioned, but no hint, that the 
one was’ higher in situation than. the other ; ; ,Ssecond- 
ly, the terms whereby motion.from the one to the 
other is expressed, are such as are. never employed 


in expressing motion to, or from heaven, but always. 


when the places are on a level, or nearly so. , Thus, — 


Lazarus, when dead, is said °? amazy Sivas, to be 
car- 


92 1 Sam. XXxviil. 19. 93 Luke, xvi. 22. 
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ee MUAY, NOt, ave vex ivett, to be carried up, by 
angels, into Abraham’s bosom; whereas, it is the 
latter of these, or one Oona compounded, that 
is always used, where an assumption into heaven is 
spoken of. Thus, the same writer, in speaking of 
our Lord’s ascension, says °*, aveDepero cig Toy oUpcyors 
and Mark °°, in relation to the same event, says, 
cucAnPan cg Toy ovpavov, he was taken up into heaven. 
These, words are also used, wherever one is said 
to be conveyed from a lower to a higher situation. 
But, what is still more decisive in this way, where 
mention is made of passing from Abraham to the 
rich man, and inversely, the verbs employed are,} 
Sixes and dromregae, words which always denote} 
motion on the same ground or level ; as, passing a | 
river or lake, passing through the Red Sea, or pas- | 
sing from Asia into Macedonia. But, when hea- ' 
yen is spoken of as the termination to which, or from 
which, the passage ismade, the word is, invariably, : 
either in the first case, ave(3aww, and in the second, 
xotaawe, or some word similarly formed, and 
of the same import. Thus, both the circum- 
stances of the story, and the expressions employed 
in it, confirm the explanation I have given. For, if ° 
the sacred penmen wrote to be understood, they 
must have employed their words and phrases, in 
conformity to the current usage of those for whom 


they wrote. 
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94 xxiv. SL. 95 Mark, xvi, 19. 
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§ 21. Wuen our Saviour, therefore, said to 
the penitent thief upon the cross °°, To-day shalt, 
thou be with me in paradise ; he did nothing that 
contradicts what is affirmed of his descent into hades, 
in the Psalms, inthe Acts, or in the Apostles creed. 
Paradise is another name for what is, in the parable, 
called Abraham’s bosom. a it may be urged on 
the other side, that Paul has given some reason to 
conclude that paradise and heaven, or the seat of the 
glorious hierarchy, are the same. Z¢ zs not, says 
he °’, expedient for me doubtless to glory: I will 
come to visions and revelations of the Lord. TF 
knew a man in Christ above fourteen years ago. 

whether in the body I cannot tell, or whether 
out of the body I cannot tell, God knoweth), such 
an one caught up to the third heaven. And I 
knew such a man (whether in the body, or out 
of the body, I cannot tell, God knoweth), how that 
he was caught up into paradise, and heard un- 
speakable words, which it is not lawful for a man 
to utter. The Jews make mention of three heavens. 
The first is properly the atmosphere where the birds 
fly, and the clouds are suspended. ‘The second is 
above the first, and is what we call the visible fir- 
mament, wherein the sun, moon, and stars appear. 
The third, to us invisible, is conceived to be above the 
second, and therefore sometimes styled the heaven 
of heavens. This they considered as the place of 
the throne of God, and the habitation of the holy 


angels. 


- 


% Luke, xxiii. 43. 9 2 Cor. Xi, I, 2,3, 4.” 
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angels. Now it is evident that, if, in the second 
and fourth verses, he speak of one vision or re- 
velation only, paradise and heaven are the same ; not 
so, if, in these, he speak of two different revelations. 
My opinion is, that there are two, and I shall assign 
my reasons. First, he speaks of them as more than 
one, and that not only in introducing them, J will 
come to visions and revelations ; for sometimes it 
must be owned, the plural is used {in expressing a 
subject indefinitely ; but afterwards, in referring to 
what he had related, he says °°, lest I should. be 
exalted above measure, through the abundance of | 
the revelations, twy amoxaaupewy. Secondly, they 
are related precisely as two distinét events, and 
coupled together by the connexive particle. Third- 
ly, there is a repetition of his doubts °°, in regard to 
the reality of this translation, which, if the whole 
relate to a single event, was not only superfluous, 
but improper. This repetition, however, was ne- 
cessary, if what is related in the. third and fourth | 
verses, be a different fact from what is told in the © 
second, and if he was equally uncertain, whether 
it passed in vision or in reality. Fourthly, if all the 
three verses regard only oné revelation, there is, in 
the manner of relating it, a tautology unexampled 
in the Apostle’s writings. I might urge, as a fifth 


reason, the opinion of all Christian antiquity, Ori- 


gen alone excepted. And this, ina question of phi- 
lology, i is not without its weight. 
Anas ] 


B verse 4. 99 verse; 2, 3. 
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I shall only add, that, though, in both verses, the 
words in the English’ Bible are caught up, there is 
nothing in the original answering to the particle wp. 
The Apostle has very properly employed here the 
word ‘aera¢i, expressive more of the suddenness of 
the event, and of his own passiveness, than of the 
direction of the motion ‘°°. The only other place 
in which gapadaorog occurs is in the Apocalypse’. 
To him that overcometh will I give to eat of the 
tree of life, which is in the midst re magadace of 
the paradise of God. Here our Lord, no doubt, 
speaks of heaven, but, as he plainly alludes to the 
state of matters in the garden of Eden, where our 
first parents were placed, and where the tree of life 
grew, it can only be understood as a figurative ex- 
pression of the promise of eternal life, forfeited by 
Adam, but recovered by our Lord Jesus Christ. 


§ 22. To conclude this long discussion, I shall 
observe that, though we may discover hence, pretty 
exadlly, 


_100 The learned reader may peruse. the following passage, fron Epipha- 
nius on the subject, in opposition to Origen. Oud: 6 arosonoe umortSerat 
Tov MxEASELTOV ELVERE EV TEITH OUEAY™, TOIS ACTT@V ctxpoma tas AoyOV EmIsapEVOIC™ 
aide yag aoTayeTH ews TeITOU AEYOV ovgavou. xa oda Tov TONTOY AVS EQTOVy 
ETE EV TOMATI, ETE YORIS TAMATIC, 6 Sos oidev, ort nexayn €i¢ TOV waprdecor. 
duo amonarubers meyarcs twoaxtvar pnvutt, dic avarnpders evagyac, amak mey 
Sas Tpire upaves anak Se eg tov mapadsicoy. to yap oda dpraysvra roy ToLwToOY 
fag TeiTe Yexvus iSias amoxadupiy AUTO KATA Tov TpiTov avarnpyevTs TEPNVEVAS 
cuvisntt TO de, uxt ode WHAlY ExIpEprcevoy TOY ToLMTOY BYSpwroV, EITE EV Comare, 
ELITE EXTOS TOU TMMATOS, EC Toy MupAdetroy, ETEpAd avats auTO mEPAVIpATIaI KATE 
TOV wapadescoy amoxarurbty Suxvuet. Epiph. Lib. ii, Her, 44e 
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exaétly, the general sentiments entertained on these 
subjects, at the time, and the style used concerning 
them; we are not to imagine that the expressions 
are to be rigorously interpreted, in order to come 
at the true doctrine, upon these articles, but solely, 
in order to discover the popular opinions of the age. 
In regard to these, the opinions of the age, there 
ought to be a close attention to the letter of what is 
spoken ; but, in regard to the other, the dodtrine of 
holy writ, our attention ought to be mostly to the | 
spirit. Thus it appears to me the plain doétrine of / 
Scripture, that there are such states as I have men- } 
tioned, and that the use and nature of them is such |. 
as has been said. ‘That it was, for ages, the doc- 
trine of all the ancient ecclesiastical writers, is not 
less evident. But in respect of situation, expressions ' 
implying that hades is under the earth, and that the 
seat of the blessed is above the stars, ought to be 
regarded merely, as attempts to accommodate what 
is spoken to vulgar apprehension and language. Of 
the like kind is the practice, so frequent in holy 
writ, of ascribing human passions, nay, and human 
organs and members, to the.Deity. The same may 
- be said of what we hear of plants and trees, in para- 
dise, of eating and drinking in heaven, or of fire 
and brimstone, in either hades or gehenna. We 
have no more reason to understand these literally, 
than we have to believe that the soul, when separat- 
ed from the body, can feel torment in its tongue, or 


—e 
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that a little cold water can relieve it, 


7 


' pe tate a. § 23, 
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§ 23. I am not ignorant that the doétrine of an 
intermediate state between death and the resurrec- 
tion, has been of late strenuously combated, by 
some learned and ingenious men; amongst whom 
we must reckon that excellent divine and firm friend 
to freedom of enquiry, Dr. Law, the present bishop 
of Carlisle*°?. I honour his disposition, and have 
the greatest respeét for his talents ; but at the same 
time that I acknowledge he has, with much ability, 
supported the side he has. espoused, I have never 
felt myself, on this head, convinced, though some- 
times perplexed, by his reasoning. It is foreign to 
my purpose to enter into a minute discussion of con- 


troverted points in theology; and therefore I shall 


only, in passing, make a few remarks on this con- 
troversy, as it is closely connected with my subject. 
First, I remark that the arguments on which the 


| deniers of that state chiefly build, arise, in my opi- 
| nion, from a misapprehension of the import of some 


scriptural expressions. KaJevde, xoav, to sleep, 
are words often applied to the dead ; but this appli- 
cation is no more than a metaphorical euphemism 
derived from the resemblance which a dead body 
bears to the body ofa person asleep. Traces of 
this idiom may be found in all languages, whatever 
be the popular belief about the state of the dead, 
They often occur in the Old Testament ; yet it has 
been. shown that the common doétrine of the Ori-. 

entals _ 


rz Dr. Law was living when the first edition of thete ‘“ 
Dissertations was in the hands of the printer, 
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entals. favoured the separate existence of the souls 
of the deceased. But, if it did not, and. if, as some 
suppose, the ancient Jews were, on all articles re- 
lating to another life, no better than Sadducees ; 
this shows the more strongly, that such metaphors, 


so frequent in their writings, could be derived sole- 


ly from bodily likeness, and having no reference 
to a resurrection, could be employed solely for the 
sake of avoiding a disagreeable or ominous word. 
Town, at the same time, that Christians have been 
the more ready to adopt such expressions, as. their 
doétrine of the resurrection of the body, presented 
to their minds an additional analogy between the bo- 
dies of the deceased, and the bodies of those asleep, 
that of being one day awaked. But I see no rea- 
son to imagine that, in this use, they carried their 
thoughts further than to the corporeal and visible 
resemblance now mentioned. Another mistake a- 
bout the import of scriptural terms, is in the sense 
which has been given to the word avasacis. They 
confine it by a use derived merely from modern Eu- 
ropean tongues, to that renovation which we call 
the reunion of the soul and the body, and which is to 
take place at the last day. I have shown, in another 
place '°3, that this is not always the sense of the 
term in the New Testament. 

I remark, secondly, that many expressions of 
scripture, ‘in the natural and obvious sense, imply 
that an intermediate and separate state of the soul is 


Aa 4 _ actually 


103 Notes on Matth, xxii, 23. and 32. 
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| actually to succeed death. Such are the words of 


_ our Lord to the penitent thief upon the cross *° 
| Stephen’s dying petition '°5, the comparisons which 
| the Apostle Paul makes in different places *°*, be- 
tween the enjoyment which true Christians can at- 
/ tain by their continuance in this world, and that 
' which they enter on at their departure out of it, and 
several other passages.. Let the words referred to 
| be read by any judicious person, either in the ori- 
ginal, or in the common translation, which is suf- 
ficiently exact for this purpose ; and let him, setting 
aside all theory or system, say candidly, whether 
they would not be understood, by the gross of man- 
kind, as presupposing that the soul may, and will, 
exist separately from the body, and be susceptible 
, of happiness or misery in that state. If any: thing 
could add to the native evidence of the expressions, 
it would be the unnatural meanings that are’ put 
upon them, in order to disguise that eviderice. What 
shall we say of the metaphysical distin@tion intro- 
duced, for this purpose, between absolute, and rela 
tive, time? ‘The Apostle Paul, they are sensible, 
speaks of the saints as admitted to enjoyment, in the 
presence of God, immediately after death. Now, 
| to palliate the direct contradiction there is in this to 
their doctrine, that the vital principle, which ‘is all 
they mean by the soul, remains extinguished be- 
tween death and the resurre¢tion, they remind us of 


the 
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the difference there is between absolute or real, and 
relative or apparent, time. They admit that, if the 
Apostle be understood as speaking of real time, what 
is said flatly contradicts their system ; but, say they, 
his words must be interpreted as spoken, only of 
apparent time. He talks indeed of entering on a 
state of enjoyment, immediately after death, though 
there may be many thousands of years between the 
one and the other; for, he means only, that when 
that state shall commence, however distant in reality 
the time may be, the person entering on it will not 
be sensible of that distance, and consequently there 
will be to him an apparent coincidence with the mo- 


ment of his death. But, doesthe Apostle any where | 


hint that this is his meaning? or, is it what any man , 


would naturally discover from his words? ‘That it 
is exceedingly remote from the common use of lan- 
guage, I believe hardly any of those who favour 


this scheme, will be partial enough to deny. Did. 


the sacred penmen then mean to put a cheat upon 
the world, and, by the help of an equivocal ex- 
pression, to flatter men with the hope of entering, the 
instant they expire, on a state of felicity ; when, in 
fact, they knew that it’ would be many ages before 
it would take place? But, were the hypothesis about 
the extinction of the mind between death and the 
resurrection well founded, the apparent coincidence 
they speak of, is not so clear as they seem to think 
it. For my part, I cannot regard it as an axiom, 
and I never heard of any who attempted to demon- 
strate it. To me it appears merely a corollary from 
Mr 
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Mr Locke’s doctrine, which derives our conceptions 


of time from the succession of our ideas, which, 


whether true or false, is a doctrine to be found only 
among certain philosophers, and which, we may rea- 
sonably believe, never came into the heads of those 


‘to whom the gospel, in the apostolic age, was an- 


nounced. ; . 
Iremark, thirdly, that even the curious. equivo- 
cation, (or, perhaps more properly, mental reserva- 
tion), that has been devised for them, will not, in 
every case, save the credit of apostolical veracity. 
The words of Paul to the Corinthians are, Knowing, 
that whilst we are at home in the body, we are ab- 
sent from the Lord; again, We are willing rather 
to be absent from the body, and present with the 
Lord. Could such expressions “have been used by 
him, if he had held it impossible to be with the Lord, 
or indeed any where, without the body ; and that, 
whatever the change was which was made by death, 
he could not be in the presence of the Lord, till he 
returned to the body? Absence from the body, and 
presence with the Lord, were never, therefore, more 
unfortunately combined, than in this illustration. — 


_ Things are combined here as coincident, which, on 


the hypothesis of those gentlemen, are incompatible. 
If recourse be had to the original, the expressions 


, in Greek are, if possible, still stronger. They are, . 


‘or evinpsvres ev Tw cwmorti, those who dwell in the bo- 
dy, who‘ are adyusyres amo re Kuas, at a distance 


| from the Lord ; as, on the contrary, they are, o; 


sxnpSvrsS eH TB Teoparr ogy, those-who. have travelled 
: out 
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out of the body, who are o: ypevrec meos toy Kuptoyy 
_those who reside, or are present with the Lord. 
In the passage to the Philippians also, the com- 
mencement of his presence with the Lord is repre- 


ee 


sented as coincident, not with his return to the bo- | 


dy, but with his leaving it, with the dissolution, not 
with the restoration, of the union. 

The fourth, and only other remark I shall make, | 
on this subject, is, that from the tenor of the New| 
‘Testament, the sacred writers appear to proceed on | 
_ the supposition, that the soul and the body are natu- | 
rally distinct and separable, and that the soul is suscep- | 
tible of pain or pleasure in a state of separation. It. 
were endless to enumerate all the places which evince 


_this. The story of the rich man and Lazarus'??; ~ 


the last words of our Lord upon the cross '°*, and 
of Stephen when dying; Paul’s doubts whether jhe | 
was in the body or out of the body, when he was 
translated to the third heaven, and paradise *°* ; our | 
Lord’s words to Thomas, to satisfy him that he was | 


not a spirit *°; and to conclude, the express men- 


tion of the denial of spirits, as one of the errors of | 


the Sadducees '" 5 For the Sadducees say that there ; | 
as no resurrection, neither angel, nor spirit 5 pads | } 
eeyycrov, unde mvevje. All these are irrefragable evi- 
dences of the general opinion, on this subject, of | 
both Jews and Christians. By spzrit, as distinguish- 
ed from angel, is evidently meant the departed spi- 

. rit 
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rit of a human being; for, that man is here, before 


his natural death, possessed of a vital and intelligent 
- principle, which is commonly called his soul or spi- 


rit, it was never pretended that the Sadducees de- 


‘nied. It has been said, that this manner of expres- 


sing themselves has been adopted. by the Apostles 
and Evangelists, merely in conformity to vulgar. no- 


tions. ‘To me it appears a conformity, which (if the 
sacred writers entertained the sentiments of our anta- 


gonists, on this article) is hardly reconcilable to the 
known simplicity and integrity of their charaéter. 
It savours much more of the pious frauds, which 
became common afterwards, to which I own myself 
unwilling to ascribe so ancient and so respectable an 
origin. See Part I. of this Dissertation, § 10. | 


| 
! 


§ 24. I sHALL subjoin a few words on the man- 


ner wherein the distin€tion has been preserved be- 


tween hades and gehenna by the translators of the 
New Testament ; for, as I observed before, gehenna, 
as a name for the place of future punishment, does 
not occur inthe Old. All the Latin translations I 
have seen, observe the distin@tion. All without ex- 
ception adopt the word gekenna, though they do 
not all uniformly translate hades. Both the Geneva, 
French, and Diodati, have followed the same me- 
thod. Luther, on the contrary, in his German ver- 
sion, has uniformly confounded them, rendering 
both by the word hatte. The English translators have 
taken the same method, and rendered both the 
Greek names by the word hel/, except in one sin- 
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le place '* where ‘adyc is translated prave. Most. 
gie p g 


foreign versions observe the difference. So do some 
of the late English translators, but not all. The 
common method of distinguishing, hitherto observ- 
ed, has been to retain the word gehenna, and tran- 
slate hades either hell or grave, as appeared most 
to suit the context. I have chosen, in this version, 
to reverse that method, to render yecya always hell, 
and to retain the word hades. My reasons are, first, 
though English ears are not entirely familiarized to 
either term, they are much more so to the latter than 
to the former, in consequence of the greater use made 
of the latter in theological writings. Secondly, the 
import of the English word hel/, when we speak as 
Christians, answers exactly to yccvye, not to ‘adys 5 
whereas, to this last word we have no term in the 


language corresponding. Accordingly, though, in 
.my judgment, it is not one of those terms which 


admit different meanings, there has been very little 
uniformity preserved by translators in rendering it. 





PART I. 


; Meravocw and Merapucropccte 


I SHALL now offer a few remarks on two words 
that are uniformly rendered, by the same English 


word, in the common version, between which there 


appears, 


124 Cor, xv. 55. - 
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appears, notwithstanding, to be a real difference in 
signification. The words are peravosw and jwerop.cro- 
fcily I repent. It has been observed by some, and, 
I think, with reason, that the former denotes, pro- 
perly, a change to the better; the latter, barely a 
change, whether it be to the better or to the worse ; 
that the former marks a change of mind that is du- 
rable and productive of consequences ; the latter ex- 
presses only a present uneasy feeling of regret or 
sorrow for what is done, without regard either to 
duration or to effects; in fine, that the first may 
properly be translated into English, 7 reform ; the 
second, I repent, in the familiar acceptation of the 
word. 


§ 2. Tue learned Grotius (whose judgment, in 
critical questions, is highly respe€table) is not con- 
vinced that this distinction is well founded. And I 
acknowledge that he advances some plausible things 
in support of his opinion. But as I have not found 
them satisfactory, I shall assign my reasons for think- 
ing differently. Let it, in the first place, be observ- 
ed, that the import of jxzraj.<Aojot, in the explanation 


given, being more extensive or generical than that 


of j.crovosw, it may, in many cases, be used, without 
impropriety, for psravosw ; though the latter, being 
more limited and special in its acceptation, cannot so 
properly be employed for the former. The genus 
includes the species, not the species the genus. 


§ 3. Apmrrtine, therefore, that, in the expres- 
sion 
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sion in the parable quoted by Grotius in support of 
his opinion, ‘vsgpoy 5: merapucrqwers amnard:, afterwards 
he repented and went", the word pcravonrag would 
have been apposite, because the change spoken of is 
to the better, and had an effect on his‘’conduét; still 
the word jcromcAojoce is not improper, no more 
than the English word repented, though the change, 
as far as it went, was areal reformation. Every 
one who reforms, repents; but every one who re- 
pents, does not reform. I use the words entirely 
according to the popular idiom, and not according 
to the definitions of theologians: nay,-I say further 
that, in this instance, the Greek word puatoeehopicee 
is more proper than pcravocw, and the English re- 
pent than reform. The reason is, because the lat- 
ter expression in each language is not so well adapt- 
ed to a single aétion, as to a habit of aGting, where- 

'as the former may be equally applied to either. 
Now it is only one action that is mentioned in ‘the 
parable. 


§ 4. In regard to the other passage quoted by 
Grotius, to show that peravorm also is used where, 
according to the doétrine above explained, it ought 
to be pcrauercir, I think he has not been more for- 
tunate than in the former. The passage.is, where 
it is said of Esau ''*, Ye know that afterward, when 
he would have inherited the blessing, he was rejected. 

' For he found no place of repentance, pesTevotag Tomy 


OU 


\ 
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our, ‘eve:, though he sought tt carefully with tears. 
Grotius, in his comment on the place, acknowledges 
that the word j:revo is not used here literally, but 
by a metonymy of the effect for the cause. ‘ He 
‘ found no scope for effecting a change in what had 
‘ been done, a revocation of the blessing given to 
¢ Jacob, with anew grant of it to himself, or at least: 
‘ of such a blessing as might, in a great measure, su- 
‘ persede or cancel the former.’ This. change was 
what he found no possibility of effecting, however 
earnestly and movingly he sought it. It. is plain, 
that neither pesroyora, MOY pucrapmsAca, in their ordi- 
nary acceptation, expresses this change. For that 
it was not any repentance or reformation on himself, — 
which he found no place for, is manifest both from 
the passage itself, and from the story to which it re- 
fers. From the construétion of the words we learn, 
that what Esau did not find, was what he sought. 
caréfully with'tears. Now, what he sought careful- 
ly with tears, was, as is evident from the history *’5 
such a change in his father as I have aeuciee 
This was what he urged so affectingly, and this was 
what he, notwithstanding, found it impossible to 
obtain. Now I acknowledge that itis only by a 
trope that this can be called either jcravoi or psro- 
ycdea. That it was not literally the regret or grief 
implied in jusraucAea that he sought, is as clear as 
day, since the manner in which he applied to his 
father, showed him to be already possessed of the 
most 
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most pungent grief for what had happened. Nay, 
it appears from the history, that the good old Patri- 
arch, when he discovered the deceit that had been 
practised on him, was very strongly affected also: 
for it is said "°, that Isaac trembled wery exceedingly. 
Now, as: juzrayorw implies a change of conduét, as 
well as sorrow for what is past, it comes nearer the 
scope of the sacred writer than prrajszAca. If, there- 
fore, there is some deviation from stri€t propriety, 
in the word crave here used, it is unquestionable 
that, to substitute in its place craucdcx, and repre- 
sent Esau as seeking, in the bitterness of grief, that 
he, or even his father, might be grieved, would in- 
clude, not barely an impropriety, or deviation from 
the literal import, but an evident absurdity. 
§ 5. Passinc these examples, which are all that 
have been produced on that side, are the words in 
general so promiscuously used by sacred writers, 
(for it is only about words which seldom occur in 
Scripture, that we need recur to the usage of pro- 
fane authors), as that we cannot, with certainty, or 
at least with probability, mark the difference? 
Though I donot believe this to be the case; yet, as 
I do not think the matter so clear as in the supposed 
synonymas already discussed, I shall impartially and 
briéfly state what appears to me of weight on both 
sides. . 
VOL, I. woe | we ES GI 
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§ 6. First, in regard to the usage of the Seven- 
ty, it cannot be denied that they employ the two 


words indiscriminately ; and, if the present enquiry 


were about the use observed in their version, we 
could not, with justice, say, that they intended to 
mark any distin€tion between them. ‘They are, be- 
_ sides, used indifferently in translating the same He- 
brew words, so that there is every appearance that, 
with them, they were synonymous. But, though 
the use of the Seventy adds considerable strength to 
any argument drawn-from the use of the New Tes- 


Py 


tameiit writers, when the usages of both are the same, - 


or even doubtful ; yet, when they differ, the former, 
however clear, cannot, in a question which solely 
concerns the use that prevails in the New Testament, 
invalidate the evidence of the latter. _We-know that, 
in a much shorter period than that which intervened 
between the translation of the Old Testament, and 
the composition of the New, some words may be- 
come obsolete, and others may considerably alter in 
signification. It is, comparatively, but a short time 
(being less than two centuries) that has intervened 
between the making of our own version and the pre- 
sent hour ; and yet, in regard to the language of 
that version, both have already happened, as shall 
be shown afterwards"?. Several of its words are 
antiquated, and others bear a different meaning now 
from what they did then. 


117 Diss, XI, Part. II. § 5, &e, - 
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§ 7. Ler us therefore recur to the use of the 
New Testament. And hereI observe, first, that 
where this change of mind is inculcated as a duty, 
or the necessity of it mentioned as a doétrine of 
Christianity, the terms are invariably erayocw and 
yzrevoie. Thus John the Baptist and our Lord, both 
began their preaching with this injunétion, pestonvoet 
ve''8. The disciples that were sent out to warn and 
prepare men for the manifestation of the Messiah, 
are said to have gone and preached ‘wa ezravonorw- 
ot*'®. ‘The call which the Apostles gave to all hear- 
ers was, ST AVONTATE, aoe emis papers, Hal barrie On- 
Tw exasos ‘vsev'*°s reform your lives, return to God, 
and be baptized. Peter’s command to Simon Magus, 
on discovering the corruption of his heart, is, pzra- 
yonooy amo tys xaxiac tautys*”". When it is mention- 
ed as an order from God, THPHYYEAAK TOLS av! ewmots 
moot moyroys psravody***. The duty to which Paul 
every where exhorted was, pucravoey nou emispeDay ext 
tov Ozoy"*3,. The charge to reformation given to the 
Asiatic churches in the Apocalypse, is always ex- 
pressed by the word psravoyooy, and their failure in 
this particular by ov pxcrevoyos’?*, The necessity of 
this change for preventing final ruin, is thus repeat- 
edly expressed by our Lord, Eay jun jusravonre, mayres 
anonacd:'*5, And, in regard to the noun, where- 


Bb2 ever 
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ever mention is made of this change as a duty, it is 
eravore, Not psropcrcc. It was ag peravorny that 
our Lord came to call sinners **° ; the baptism which 
‘John preached was Carricpo jscravoiag*7. The 
fruits of a good life, which he enjoined them to pro- 
duce, were afies perowoias ***. What the. Apostles 
"preached to all nations, in their Master’s name, as 
inseparably connected, were peravoiy nou aPeow 
‘upoptiay'*°, Again, it is given as the sum of their ~ 
teaching, ryy ag toy Ozoy juctavolcy, nor mis eg Toy Ku- 

ploy “yur Inco Xeisoy'3°. The same word is em- 
_ ployed when the offer of such terms is exhibited as_ 
the result of divine grace'®. Now, ina question of 

criticism, it is hardly possible to find stronger evi- 

dence of the distin@tion than that which has now 

been produced. 


§ 8. THERE is a great difference between the 
mention of any thing asa duty, especially of that 
consequence, that the promises or threats of religion 
depend on the performance or neglect of it; and 
the bare recording of an event as fact. In the for- 
mer, the words ought tobe as special as possible, 
that there may be no mistake in the application of 
the promise, no pretence for saying that more is ex- 
acted than was expressed in the condition. But, in 
relating facts, it is often a matter of indifference, 

, whe: 
126 Matth. ix. 13. 127 Mark, i. 4. ‘ 
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whether the terms be general or special. Provided 
nothing false be added, it is not expected that every 
thing true should be included. This is the less ne- 
cessary when, in the sequel of a story, circumstances 
are mentioned, which supply any defeét arising from 

the generality of the terms. Under this description 
may be included both the passage formerly consider- 
ed, ‘ussgoy pai acrngers anyace ; and that other con- 
nected with it, in the reproach pronounced against 
the Pharisees, for their impenitence and incredulity 
under the Baptist’s ministry, ¢ psrepernfare "UT E005 
Te misevoc: avtw'3*. The last clause in each per- 
feétly ascertains the import of the sentence, and sup- 
plies every defect. 


§ 9. Ler it further be observed, that when such 

a sorrow is alluded to, as either was not productive 
of reformation, or, in the nature of the thing, does 
not imply it, the words peravore and pygravosw are 
never used. ‘Thus the repentance of Judas, which 
drove him to despair, is expressed by puzraycrnIeg '33. 
When Paul, writing to the Corinthians, mentions 
the sorrow his former letter had given them, he says, 
that, considering the good effects of that sorrow, he 
does not repent that he had written it, though he 
had formerly repented. Here no more can be un- 
derstood by his own repentance spoken of, but that 
uneasiness which a good man feels, not from the 
consciousness of having done wrong, but from a ten- - 
Bb3 der- 
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derness for others, and a fear, lest that which, 
prompted by duty, he had said, should have too | 
strong an effect upon them. This might have been 
the case, without any fault in him, as the conse- 
quence of a reproof depends much on the temper 
with which it is received. His words are, Ex cAuayou 
‘yyaces ey TY EMISOAN CU [LTO LEAOMOLL EL HOLE [ee ste LeRoy car 
As it would have made nonsense of the passage to 
have rendered the verb in English, reformed in- 
stead of repented, the verb pcravosw instead of pera- 
js? o1z01, would have been improper in Greek. 

There.is one passage in: which this Apostle has, 

in effeét, employed both words, and in such a man- 
ner, as clearly shows the difference. ‘H xara Ocoy 
Avorn [eT avolxy E46 TWT PLAY oer oeLeAnTOy nocrepyyce(é~ 
rot*35: in the common version, Godly sorrow work- 
eth penentan ce to salvation not to be repented of. 
There is a paronomasia here, or play upon the word 
repent, which is not in the original. As both words 
pesroevose and peroAopno are uniformly translated 
by the same, English word, this figure of speech 
could hardly have been avoided in the common ver- 
sion. Now, had the two words been also synony- 
mous in Greek (as that trope, when it comes in the 
way, Is often adopted by the sacred writers), it 
had been more natural to say putravory eperevoyroy. 
Whereas the change of the word plainly shows that, 
in the Apostle’s judgment, there would have been 
something incongruous in that expression. In the 
first , 


base Corsavas 8) 135 Nerse 10. 
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first word jcrayorwy, is expressed the effect of god- 
_ ly sorrow, which is reformation, a duty required by 
our religion as necessary to salvation. In the other 
aueropecAnvoy, there is no allusion to a further re- 
formation, but to a further change, it being only 
meant to say, that the reformation effected is such 
as shall never be regretted, never repented of. As 
into the import of this word there enters no consi- 
deration of goodness or badness, but barely of 
change, from whatever motive or cause; the word 
asrapsryr@» comes to signify steady, immutable, 
trrevocable. This is evidently the meaning of it in 
that expression, Apcrapernra Toe aplr mate moe “y 
nAyois Te Oy 3°, which our translators render, the 
gifts and calling of God are without repentance 5 
more appositely and perspicuously, are zrrevocable. 
For this reason the word pcrapcdouci is used when 
the sentence relates to the constancy or immutability 
of God. Thus Qwore KugiGe xan ov pusropeaninoerace 
"372 The Lord hath sworn and will not repent, that 
is, alter his purpose. . 
_- The word x:rayoyroy, on’ the contrary, includ- 
ing somewhat of the sense of its primitive, expresses 
not, asthe other, unchanged or unchangeable, but 
unreformed, unreformable, impenitent. ‘The Apos- 
tle says, addressing himself to the obstinate infidel, 
NOTE THY THANLOTYTA TB Nok oefnsToyonToy nap rrov. *38, 
After thy hardness and impenitent, or irreclaimable 
heart. The word apzravoyrG, in the New Testa- 

— Bb4 ment 


136 Rom, xi. 29. 137 Heb, vii. 21. ° 138 Rom. ii. 5. 
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ment style, ought analogically to express a wretched 
state, as it signifies the want of that perovom, which 


the Gospel every where represents as the indispen- 


sible duty of the lapsed, and therefore as essential 
to their becoming Christians: but the term OLPLET OLE 
Ayroy is noway fitted to this end, as it expresses on- 
ly the absence of that pcramcrceor, which is nowhere 
represented as a virtue, or required asa duty, and 
which may be good, bad, or indifferent, according 
to its object. Thus I have shown, that on every 
pertinent occasion, the distin@tion is sacredly ob- 
served by the penmen of the New Testament, and 
that the very few instances in which it may appear 
otherwise at first glance, are found to be no excep- 
tions when attentively examined. 7 


§ 10. Havine now ascertained the distingtion, 
it may be asked, How the words ought to be discri« 
minated in a translation? In-my opinion, puzravocw, 


in most cases, particularly where it is expressed as a 
command, or mentioned as a, duty, should be render- — 


ed by the English verb reform, petavoie, by refor- 


mation ; and that parerpcowen ought to be tran- 


slated repent.. M:raycada is defined by Phavori- 
NUS durapernoig emt Wer pay wevorc, dissatisfaction with 
one’s. self, for what one has done, which exadlly 
hits the meaning of the word repentance ; where- 
as psrovoie is defined yryria amo TTT KATY SIL TO 
EVAYVTLO/ aychoy ems OD, and ‘ y 7 06 TO HE ITTOy eGIS = 


eoDy, a genuine correction of faults, and a change. 
Jrom worse to better. We cannot more exactly de-.* 
fine — 
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fine the word reformation. It may be said that, ’ 
in using the terms repent and repentance, as our 
_translators have done, for both the original terms, 
there is no risk of any dangerous error ; because, 
in the theological definitions of repentance, given by 
almost: all parties, such a reformation of the disposi, 
tion is included, as will infallibly produce a reforma- 
tion of condudt. This, however, does not satisfy. 
Our Lord and his Apostles accommodated themselves 
in their style to the people whom they addressed, by 
employing words according to the received and 
vulgar idiom, and not according to the technical use 
of any learned doctors. It was not to such that this 
do€trine was revealed, but to those who, in respect 
of acquired knowledge, were babes’??. The learned 
use is known, comparatively, but to a few: and it 
is certain that with us, according to -the common 
acceptation of the words, a man may be said just as 
properly to repent ofa good, as ofa bad, action. A 
covetous man will repent of the alms which a sudden 
fit of pity may have induced him to bestow. Besides, 
it is but too evident, that a man may often. justly be 
said to repent, who never reforms. In neither of 
these ways do I find the word pitovosw ever 
used. 

I have another objection to the word repent. It 
unavoidably appears to lay the principal stress on the 
sorrow or remorse which it implies for former mis- 
conduét. Now this appears a secondary méatter, 

at 


139 Matth. x1. 253 
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at the most, and not to be the idea suggested by the 
Greek verb. The primary object is a real change of 
conduct. The Apostle expressly distinguishes it from 
sorrow, in a passage lately quoted, representing it as 
what the sorrow, if'of a godly sort, terminates’ in, 
or produces. “H xara Ocov Avan merocvoroy ‘nocrepy cle 
rat, rendered in the common version, Godly sor- 
row worketh repentance. Now, if he did not mean. 
to say that the thing was caused by itself, or that 
repentance worketh repentance (and who will charge 
him with this absurdity ?) ‘ xara, Oz Avxy is one 
thing, and j.crovo1m is another. But it is certain that 
our word repentance implies no more in common 
tise, even in its best sense, than ‘y xara Ocoy Avi, 
and often not so much. It is consequently not a just 
interpretation of the Greek word jeravorm. which is 
not ‘7 xara Osoy Avary, but its certain consequence. 
Grief or remorse, compared with this, is but an ac- 
cidental. circumstance. Who had more grief than 
Judas, whom it drove to despondency and self-de- 
struction ? .To him the Evangelist applies very proper- 
ly the term pereernfec, which we as properly tran- 
slate repented. He was in the highest degree dissatisfi- 
ed with himself. But, to show that a great deal more 
is necessary in the Christian, neither our Lord himself, 
as we have seen, nor his forerunner John, nor his A- | 
postles and ministers who followed, ever expressed 
themselves in this manner, when recommending to 
their hearers the great duties of Christianity. They 
never called out to the people, jzerapcrzoSs, but al- 
ways psravocrs. If they were so attentive to this 
distinction, 
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distinction, in order to prevent men, in so important 
an article, from placing their duty in a barren re- 
morse, however violent ; we ought not surely to ex- 
press this capital precept of our religion, by a term 
that is just as well adapted to the case of Judas, as 
to that of Peter. For the Greek word Peroreshoucet, 
_ though carefully avoided by the inspired writers, in 
expressing our duty, is fully equivalent to the Eng- 
lish word repent. 


§ 11. I sau now, ere I conclude this sub- 
ject, consider briefly in what manner some of the 
principal translators have rendered the words in ques- 
tion into other languages. I shall begin with the | 
Syriac, being the most respeétable, on the score of 
antiquity, of all we are acquainted with. In this ve- 
nerable version, which has served as a model to in- 
terpreters in the East, in like manner as the Vul- 
gate has served to those in the West, the distinGtion 
is uniformly preserved. Méeravocw is rendered 319 
thub, to réform, to return to God, to amend one’s 
life 5 ueravore ROIS thebutha, reformation ; wera- 
pcrcrou is rendered SM thua, to repent, to be sor- 
ry for what one has done. Nor are these Syriac 
-words ever confounded as synonymous, except in — 
the Apocalypse, which, though now added in the 
printed editions, is no part of that ancient transla- 
tion, but was made many centuries after. 

_ The second place in point of antiquity is, no 
doubt, due to the Vulgate, where, I acknowledge, 
there is no distinétion made. ‘The usual term for 


pest ae 


‘ 
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te coentecbeneel 
— 


ysravon is penitentia, for pucravoew and ucroqmeropecne 
indiscriminately, panitentiam ago,-penitentiam ha- 
beo, peniteo, or me penitet. These can hardly be : 
said to express more than the English words repen- 
tance and repent.  Merevoimy ojacroqusdyroy is not im- 
properly rendered panitentiam stabilem, agreeably 
_ to an acceptation of the term above taken notice of, 

Beza, one of the most noted, and by Protestants 
most imitated, of all the Latin translators since the 
reformation, has carefully observed the. distinCion, 
wherever it was of consequence; for, as I remarked, 
there are a few cases in which either term might 
have been used in the original, and concerning 
which, a translator must be directed by the idiom of 
the tongue in which he writes. The same distinc- 
tion had been made before, though not with perfec 
uniformity, by the translators of Zuric. Beza’s 
word for pcravocw is resipisco, and for yeravoie, resi- 
piscentia. ‘To this last term he was led both by ana- - 
logy, and (if not by classical authority) by the au- 
thority of early ecclesiastical writers, which, in the 
translation of holy writ, is authority sufficient. These 
_ words have this advantage of penitere and peniten- 
fia, that they always denote a change of some con- 
tinuance, and a change to the better. For jucrajuc- 
Aowct his word is penitere. Thus jezropecAnfeuc, Spo- 
Ken. of Judas, is penitens : Merevosay ojeerouchyroy, 
resipiscentiam cujus nunguam peniteat, in which the 
force of both words is very well expressed. So is 
also cuzravonroy xepioy, cor quod resipisrere nescit. 
Erasmus, one of the earliest translators on the Ro- : 

+ mish 
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mish side, uses both res/pisco and penitentiam ago, 
but with no discrimination. They are not only both 
employed in rendering the samie word festorvosivg but 
even when the scope is the same. ‘Thus pcravoare, 
in the imperative, is at one time reszpiscite, at another 
penitentiam agite: so that his only view seems to 
have been to diversify his style. 

Castalio, one of the most eminent Latin Protes- 
tant translators, has been sensible of the distinction, 
and careful to preserve it in his version. But, as 
his great aim was to give a classical air to the books 
of Scripture, in order to engage readers of taste who 
affected an elegant and copious diction ; he has disfi- 
gured, with his adventitious ornaments, the native . 
simplicity which so remarkably distinguishes the sa- 
cred penmen, and is, in fact, one of their greatest 
ornaments. We can more easily bear rusticity than 
affectation, especially on the most serious and impor- 
tant subjects. Among other arts, by which Casta- 
lio has endeavoured to recommend his work, one is 
a studied variety in the phrases, that the ear may 
not be tired by too frequent recurrence to the same 
sounds. The words under consideration afford a 
strong example. The verb jcravoew is translated by 
him, I know not how many different ways. It is 
se corrigere, vitam corrigere, redire ad frugem, 
redire ad sanitatem, reverti ad sanitatem ; when 
the vices which we are required to amend are 
mentioned, the phrase is, desciscere a sua pravi- 
tate, desistere a turpttudine, desistere a suis ope- 


ribus, tmpudicitia sua recedere, sua homicidia, &c. 


omits 
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omittere. Meravox partakes of the like varie~ 
ty. It is emendata vita, vite emendatio, correc- 
ta vita, vite correctio, morum correctio, correc- 
ti mores, corrigenda vita, sanitas, pwenitentia ; and 
in the oblique cases, frugem and bonam frugem: 
For pcrojcAouor I only find the two words penitere 
and mutare sententiam. eToyolay csTousAnToy IS 
not badly rendered wite correctionem nunquam peni- 
tendam, oucrapsryra yopio mora munera irrevocabt- 
Lia, and auerovonros xapdia, deploratus animus. 
Diodati, the Italian translator, in every case of 
moment, renders the verb jeeronvoety raveders?, which 
in the Vocabolario della Crusca is explained resz- 
piscere, ad mentis sanitatem redire ; but for the 
noun j.eravoe he always uses penitenza, and for 
perorusAojuett, very properly pentirsi.. The Geneva 
French translates pusravosw, s’amender, festameAopaty 
se repentir, and jeravore repentance. In both these 
versions they use, mm rendering peeronyoseny OCLETOLRLEA TOV 
the same paronomasia which is in the common Eng- 
lish version.. Diodati has penitenza della guale hu-. 
‘om non st pente. The Geneva French has repen- 
tance dont on ne se repent. The other passages, 
also above quoted from the original, they translate 
in nearly the same manner. Luther, in his Ger- 
man translation, has generally distinguished the two 
verbs, rendering pcravyoey bufle thun, and peraus~ 
AcoSou, TRUM or Hereucn, 


PART 
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PART IV. 


“Ayi@ and ‘ori@. 


I SHALL give, as another example of words, sup- 
posed to be synonymous, the terms ‘eyioc and ‘oove. 
The-former is, if I mistake not, uniformly rendered 
in the New Testament, holy, or, when used substan- 
tively in the plural, saznfs. The latter, except in 
one iristance, is always rendered by the same term, 
not only in the English Bible, but in most modern 
translations. Yet that these two Greek words are 
altogether equivalent, there is, in my opinion, good 
reason to doubt. Both belong to the second class of 
words which I explained in a former Dissertation '*°, 
They relate to manners, and are therefore not so 
easily defined. Nor are such words in one language 
ever found exactly to tally with those of another. 
There are, however, certain means, by which the 
true signification may, in most cases, be, very nearly, 
if not entirely, reached. I shall, therefore, first 
mention my reasons for thinking that the two words 
‘aryiog and ‘ocwoc, in the New Testament, are not 
synonymous, and then endeavour to ascertain the 
precise meaning of each. 


‘69, 
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§ 2. Tuar there is a real difference in significa- 
tion between the two Greek words, notwithstanding 
their affinity, my first reason for thinking is, because 
in the Septuagint, which is the foundation ob the. eg 
Hellenistic idiom, one of them is that by which one 
Hebrew word, and the other that by which another, 
not at all synonymous, is commonly translated. ‘A- » 
yi@- is the word used for LIP kadosh, sanctius,. 
holy, ‘ori@» for VON chasid, benignus, gracious. 

§ 3. My second reason is, because these words 
have been understood by the ancient Greek trans- 
lators to be so distin in signification, that not, in 
one single instance, is the Hebrew word hadosh ren- 
dered by the Greek ‘ooi@-, dr chasid by ‘ayi@, 
What gives additional-weight to this reason, is the 
consideration, that both words frequently occur ; and 
that the Greek translators, though they have not 
been. uniform in rendering either, but have adopt- 
ed different words, on different occasions, for trans- 
lating each; have, nevertheless, not in a single 
instance, adopted any of those terms for render- 
ing one of these Hebrew words, which they had 
adopted for rendering the other... Few words oc- 
cur, oftener than. hadosh. But, though it is, be- 
yond comparison, oftnest translated ‘ayi:@-, it is not 
so: always. In one place it is rendered xeSap@-,_ 
mands, clean; the verb kadash, the etymon, is ren- 
dered cofaews: glorificare, to glorify, cve(3iBaCw. 
ascendere facere, to cause to ascend, xeSagCw pur- 
gare, to cleanse, ‘oyucuy purificare, to purify, as 
well as ‘eyioCey and rece our to Cedy sanctificare, to hal- _ 

low, 
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iene fo sanctify ; but not once by ‘ovG-; or any of 
its conjugates. On the other hand, chasid is ren- 
_ dered chenpucey and oavcAc@- MIsericors, merciful, 
‘hates plus, devout, and by some other words, but 
not once by ‘ oni, or by any of its conjugates, or 
by any of the terms employed in rendering kadosh ; 
a certain sign that, to the old Greek translators, se- 
veral other words appeared to have more coinci- 
dence with either than these had with each other. 


§ 4. Tue third reason, which inclines me to 
think that the two words are not synonymous, is, 
because I find, on examining and comparing, that 
there is a considerable difference in the application. 
of them, not only in the Old Testament, but in the . 
New. In regard to the word ‘ayiG@», it is applied 
not only to persons, but to things | inanimate, as 

_ the sacred utensils and vestments; to times, as 
- their jubilees and sabbaths, their solemn festivals 
and fasts; and to places, as the land of Judea, 
the city of Jerusalem, the mountain whereon stood 
the temple with its courts; but more especial- 
ly the house which the courts inclosed, the outer 
part whereof was called, by way of eminence, ‘y 
ee scilicet cx, the holy place, and the inner 
“eet “oylwy, the poy. of holies, or tthe most hol, ly 








bed sinks to persons, or beings susceptible of ‘hat 
@ Cc rater. 
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racer. The ra ‘orie AaBd'®, cannot be accounted 
_ an exception. — The word sel by the Prophet is 
IDM chesed, benignitas, not WOM chasid, benignus, ) 
_ and is not improperly rendered in our version mer- 
dies. Nor is the ‘ooze octexs Of the Apostle ***, an 
exception, this being mahifestly not a literal, but a 
tropical use of the epithet, wherein that is applied to 
the instrument, which, in stri€tmess, is applicable 
only to the agent; as when we say a slanderous 
tongue and guilty hands, we are always understood 
as applying the qualities of slander and guilt, to the 
person of whose tongue and hands we are speaking. 


§ 5. Toxsserve, further, that even when ‘ay:i@» 
is applied to persons, it has not always a relation to 
. the moral character, but often to something which, 
in regard to the person, is merely circumstantial and 
external. It is, in this respeét, that the children of — 
Israel are called a holy nation, being consecrated by — 
their circumcision, notwithstanding they were a re- 
bellious and stiffnecked people, and rather worse, 
instead of better, than other nations; as their great 
legislator Moses often declares to them. In this sense — 
the tribe of Levi was holier than any other tribe, 
purely because seleéted for the sacred service; the 
priesthood had more holiness than the other Levites, — 
‘and the high-priest was the holiest of all." 
was the samie gradation in these, as in the co 
and house of the temple. It is in this sense I 
derstand the word. ‘ay@», as applied to . 
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They envied Moses, also, in the camp, and Aaron. 
the saint of the Lord**3 ; roy ‘oyioy Kuge: Aaron’s 
personal charaéter does not seem to’ have entitled 
him to this distin@tion above Moses, and the whole 
nation. Nor does the title seem to have been pecu- 
liarly applicable to him, in any other sense than that 
how mentioned, namely, that he was the only one 
of the people who carried on his forehead the ‘signa- 
ture of his, consecration, holiness to the Lord, ‘ayi- 
aoa Kupis. 


§ 6. Ow the othier hand, it does not appear, from 

_ any clear passage, either in the Old Testament or in 
the New, that the Hebrew word chasid, or the 

Greek hosios, are susceptible of this interpretations 

Tsay, any clear passage; for I acknowledge there is 

one, the only one I can find in either, wherein the 

application of this term, as commonly understood, is 

similar to that of the other lately quoted from the 

Psalms. It is in Moses’ benediction of the tribes, 

immediately before his death: Of Levi he said, Let 

thy Thummim and thy Urim be with thy holy one, 

whom thou didst prove at Massah, and with whom 
thou didst strive at the waters of Meribah'**. Not 

to mention, that in the Samaritan copy of the Penta- 

 #euch (which in some things is more correé than 
Hebrew), there is a different reading of the word. 
rendered ‘osog ; the whole passage is.exceedingly 
cure; insomuch that it is impossible to say, with 
ainty, who is here called chasidecha, which our 
cce2 trans- 
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translators have rendered thy holy one. ‘The words 
which follow serve rather to ‘imcrease the darkness, 
than to remove it. 

Houbigant, in his valuable edition of Es Old Tes- 
tament, with a new Latintranslation, and notes, will 
not admit that it can refer to Aaron, or his succes- 
sors in the pontificate; and, in my judgment, sup- 
ports his opinion with unanswerable reasons. One 

is that, the term chastd, hosios, is never applied to 
_ Aaron, nor to the priesthood i in general, nor to any 
priest as such. Another is that, though we often 
hear of the people’s proving God at Massah, and 
contending with him at the waters of Meribah, we 
nowhere hear that they proved or tempted Aaron, 
and strove with him, there. Indeed, if they had 
been said to have tempted Moses, the expression, 
though unusual, had been less improper, because 
the immediate recourse of the people, in their strait, 
was to Moses. ‘They chid with him, we are told, 
and were almost ready to stone him‘**5, Houbi-— 
gant’s opinion is, that by thy holy one, is here meant _ 
Jesus Christ, who is distinguished by this appellation 
‘in the Book of Psalms. Thou wilt not suffer thy holy 
one, TON. chasidecha, roy ‘ocioy 8, to see corrup~ 
tion**°, And to say that they strove with, tempted — 
or proved Christ in the wilderness, is conformable » 
to the language of Scripture. Neither let us tempt 
Christ, says Paul'*?, as some of them also temp 










"45 Exod. xvii. 1, &e. Numb. xx. 3, Bec. a 
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referring to what happened in the desert, and were. 
destroyed of serpents. Houbigant’s version (the 
words being understood as addressed to Levi, ac- 
cording to the original), is Levi autem divit, 
Thummim tuum, tuumque Urim viri sancti tui est, 
guem. tu tentationis in loco tentasti, cui convitium 
fecisti, apud aquas contradictionis. It must be own- | 
ed, that he has added some plausibility to his gloss 
upon the passage, by the turn he has given to the 
following verses. But it is sufficient for my purpose * 
to say, in regard to the negative part of his remark, 
that he is certainly right in maintaining that the ex- 
pression does not refer to Aaron and. his successors. , 
But as to the positive part, that it refers to our Lord 
Jesus Christ, will perhaps be thought more ques- 
tionable. His being styled thy holy one, roy ‘oowy o8, 
in words addressed to God, is not authority enough 
for understanding him to be meant by rw ‘oom ce, 
to thy holy one, in words addressed to Levi. 


§ 7. Bur to return: another difference in the 
application of the words ‘ayioc and ‘oios, is that the 
latter is sometimes found coupled with other epi-— 
thets expressive of different good qualities, and ap- 
plied to character or moral condu&, each exhibiting, 

as it were, a feature distinct from those exhibited by 
the rest. The word ‘wy is not commonly accom- | 
panied with other epithets: when it is, they are of 
such a general nature, as rather to affect the whole 
character than separate parts of it. The author of 
4 Cada! the 
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the Epistle to the Hebrews says of our Lord +48 chat 
he was ‘ooioc, ananocy cpuscryroc, in the common trans- 
lation, holy, harmless, undefiled. But the English 
word holy, being general in its signification, adds 
nothing to the import of the other epithets, especial- 
ly of oesccrr 6, and consequently does not hit the 
exaG meaning of the word ‘ows, which here proba- 
bly denotes pious ; the two other epithets, being em- 
ployed to express compendiously the regards due to 
others, and to himself. Paul has given us another 
example in his charaéter of a bishop, who, he 
; says *??, ought to be Oirokevoyy DirayaStoy, ces povary 
Orncceloyy * OT try ery mgocrN. To render the word ‘oc1@», 
in this verse holy, is chargeable with the same fault 
as in the former instance. The same thing holds 
_ also of the adverb ‘ociws. Now the word ‘ai@ is 
not included in this manner, in an enumeration of 
good qualities. It is commonly found single, or 
joined with other epithets equally general. ‘The ex- 
eg used by the Apostle "5°, ‘o jxsy vouGy ‘cryi@y 
mek “n EYTOAN ‘oo toey Hoek Siec1toy Hoek avyadn: The law in- 
deed is holy, and the commandment holy, and just, 
and good—is no exception; for we have no enume- 
ration here of the virtues of an individual, but of the 
‘general good qualities that may be ascribed to God’s 
law. And though ‘the terms are equally general, 


they are not synonymous; they present us with the 2 


oe aspe€ts of the same object. To ‘say Ae 
the'law of Godi is holy, is'to represent iit as awful to 
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creatures such as we; to say it is jus/, is to remind 
us that it is obligatory ; and to say it is good, is to 
tell us, in other words, that it is adapted to promote 
universal happiness, and therefore lovely. 


§ 8. Havine assigned my reasons for thinking 
that the two words ‘orice and ‘arog in the New Tes- 
'_ tament, are not synonymous, I shall now, as I pro- 
posed, endeavour to ascertain the precise meaning of 
each. I believe it will appear, on examination, that 
the affinity between the two Greek words, in their 
ordinary and classical acceptation, is greater than 
between the Hebrew words, in lieu of which they 
have been so generally substituted bythe Seventy. 
This, which may have originated from some peculi- 
arity in the idiom of Alexandria, has, I suppose, led 
the translators of both Testaments to regard them 
often as equivalent, and to translate them by the 
same word. The authors of the Vulgate in particu- 
lar, have almost always employed sanctus in ex- 
pounding both. This has misled most modern in- 
terpreters in the West. As to our own translators, 
the example has, doubtless, had some influence. Ne- 
vertheless they have, in this, not so implicitly fol- 
lowed the Vulgate, in their version of the Old Testa- 
ment, as in that of the New. Let it be premised, 
_ that the significations of words, in any nation, do 
. mot remain invariably the same. . In a course of 
years much fewer than two thousand, which are 
prerhoned to shave elapsed from the commencement 
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able changes happen i in the meanings of words in the 
same language, and among the same people. Now, 

to trace the gradations and nicer shades of meaning, + 
which distinguish different periods, is one of the 
most difficult, but most important, tasks of criti- 
cism. 


" 9. In regard to the word kadosh, hagtos, 1 ac- 
knowledge that it does not seem to me to have had 
originally any \relation to character or morals. _ Its 
primitive signification appears to have been clean ; 
_ first, in the literal sense, as denoting free from all 
filth, dirt, or nastiness; secondly, as expressing 
what, according to the religious ritual, was ac- 
counted clean. The first is natural, the second ce-. 
remonial, cleanness. Some traces of the first of 
these meanings we have in the Old Testament, but 
nothing is more common there than the second, 
particularly in the Pentateuch. Again, as things 
are made clean to prepare them for being used (and 
the more important the use, the more carefully they 
are cleaned), the term has been adopted to. denote, 
thirdly, prepared, fitted, destined for a particular . 
purpose, of what kind soever the purpose be; 
fourthly, and more especially, consecrated, or devot- 
ed to a religious use ; ; fifthly, as things, so prepared 
and devoted, are treated with peculiar care and at- 
tention, fo hallow or sanctifi y, comes to signify to 
honour, to reverence, to stand in awe of, and holy 
to imply worthy of this treatment, that is, honour- 
able, venerable, awful: sixthly, and lastly, as out = : 
| | ward 
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ward and corporeal cleanness has, in all ages and 
languages been considered as an apt metaphor for 
-moral purity, it denotes guiltless, ¢rreproachable, 
which is at present, among Christians, the most 
common acceptation of the word. 

§ 10. I sHALL give an example or two of each 
of the six uses aforesaid, not confining myself to 
the adjective Aadosh, but including its conjugates of 
‘the same root. First, that it denotes clean in. the 
vulgar acceptation, is manifest from the precept gi- 
ven to Israel in the desart, to be careful to keep the 
camp free from all ordure'*. The reason assigned 
is in these words: For the Lord thy God walketh in » 
the midst of thy camp, therefore shall thy camp be 
holy, WIP TW nce esr ‘ory, that he see no un- 
clean thing in thee, and turn away from thee. 

Another remarkable example of this meaning we 
have in the history of king Hezekiah, who is said to 
have given orders to the Levites"*, to sanctify the 
house of the Lord ; the import of which order is ex- 
plained by the words immediately following, .and 
carry forth the filthiness out of the holy place.. The 
_ sacred service had, in the reign of the impious A- , 
haz, been for a long time totally neglected ; the 
lamps were gone out, and the fire extinguished on 
the altars, both of burnt-offerings and of incense ; 
nay, and the temple itself had at length been abso- 
. lutely 


i 
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Jutely deserted and shut up. The king, intending 

to restore the religious worship of Jehovah to its for- 
mer splendour, saw that the first thmg necessary 
was to make clean the house, with all its furniture, 
that they might be fit for the service. Frequent 
mention is made of this cleansing in the chapter 
above referred to, where it is sometimes called 
cleansing **3, sometimes sanctifying '°*+; the He- 
brew verbs “10 fahar, and WP /adash, being ma- 
nifestly, through the whole chapter, used indiscri- 
minately. Both words are, accordingly, in this pas- 
sage, rendered by the Seventy indifferently “ayViCelD 
and xadapiCiv, not ‘ayia; inthe Vulgate mun- 
dare, expiare, and once sanctificare. In both the 
above examples the word holy is evidently the oppo- 
site of dirty, nasty, filthy, in the current accepta- 
tion of the terms. This, as being the simplest and 
most obvious, is probably the primitive sense. 
Things sensible first had names in every language. 
The'names were afterwards extended to things con, 
ceivable and intellectual. This is according to the 
natural progress of knowledge. 


§ 11. From this first signification, the transition 
is easy to that which, in the eye of the ceremonial 
law, is clean. One great purpose of that law, 
though neither the only, nor the chief, purpose, is 
to draw respe& to the religious service, by guarding 
against every thing that might savour of indecency: or 

unclean- 


153 Verse 15, 16. 18, 134 Verse 5.17.39. 
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uncleanliness. The climate, as well as the nature of 
their service, rendered this more necessary than we 
are apt toimagine. Any thing which could serve as 
a security against infectious disorders in their pub- 
lic assemblies, whereof, as they liyed in a hot cli- 
mate, they were in much greater danger than we 
are, was a matter of the highest importance. Now, 
when once a fence is established by statute, it is ne- 
cessary, in order to support its authority, that the 
letter of the statute should be the rule in all cases. 
Hence it will happen, that there may be a defilement_ 
in the eye of the law, where there is no natural 
foulness at all. This I call ceremonial uncleanness, 
to express the reverse of which, the term holy is 
frequently employed. Thus, by avoiding to eat 
what was accounted unclean food, they sanctified 
themselves "55; they were likewise kept holy by a- 
voiding the touch of dead bodies, to avoid which, 
was particularly required of the priests, except in 
certain cases, they being obliged, by their ministry, 
to be holier than others '*°. Moses is said ‘5’ to sanc- 
tify the people by making them wash their clothes, 
and go through the legal ceremonies of purification. 
Nor is it possible to doubt that, when men were or- 
dered to sanctify themselves direétly, for a particu- 
lar occasion, they were enjoined the immediate per- 
formance of something which could be visibly and 
quickly executed, and not the acquisition of a charyac- 
: ter, 


! 


Rear’ Ass Lev, xi. 42, Bec. xx. 2 5, 26. 136 Ley. xxi. 16, 
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ter, tens is bettinly not the work of an hour or 
ofaday. Thus the priests were to sanctify them- 
selves, before they approached the Lord on Sinai ; 
and thus the people were commanded by Joshua to 
sanctify themselves, in the evening, that they might 
be prepared for seeing the wonders which God 
was tc perform among them, next day***. In the 
same sense, Joshua also is said to sanctify the peo- 
ple 5%. In this sense, we are also to understand 
what we are told of those who sanétified themselves, 
for the observance of that great passover which He- 
aekiah caused to be celebrated. What is termed. 
sanctifying in one verse, is cleansing im another '®°. 
To prevent being tedious, I do not repeat the whole 
passages, but refer to them in the margin; the 
reader may consult them at his leisure. 

Even in the New Testament, where the word is 
not so frequently used in the ceremonial sense, ho- 
ly and unclean, ‘ayi@- and onadeepr@r, are contrast- 
ed as natural opposites *®*. In one place in the Old 
Testament '°*, the Seventy have rendered the word 
kadosh rors cep@»y as entirely equivalent, calling that. 
pure or clean water, which, in Hebrew, is holy wa- 
ter.; and oftner than once in the Targums or Chal- 
dee paraphrases, the Hebrew fadosh is rendered, 
‘by their common term, for clean. Thus, in that 
passage of the Prophet "®’, ‘ Stand by thyself; 
‘* come not near me, for I am holier. than thou,” . ie 


’ 
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the last clause is in Chaldee, *¢T am cleaner than 
“ thou.” 


&§ 12. In regard to the third sense, separated or 
prepared for a special purpose, there are several ex- 
amples. The appointing of places for cities of re- 
fuge is, both in the original, and in the Septua- 
gint '°*, called sanctifying them. To make ready 
for war is, in several places, to sanctify war '°>. In 
such places, however, the Seventy have not imitat- 
ed the Hebrew penmen, probably thinking it too 
great a stretch for the Greek language to employ 
‘eryio@w in this manner. In one place, men are said 
to be sanctified for destruction '®°, that is, devoted 
or prepared for it. To devote to a bad, even to an 
idolatrous use, is called to sanctify. Thus, both in 
- Hebrew, and in Greek, Micah’s mother is said '°7, 
to sanctify the silver which she had devoted for mak- 
ing an idol, for her and her family to worship. From 
this application, probably, has sprung such anoma- 
lous productions as MUP kedeshah, a prostitute, and 
wp kedeshim, Sodomites. Nor is this so strange 
as it may at first. appear. Similar examples may be 
found in most tongues. The Latin sacer, which 
commonly signifies sacred, holy, venerable, some- 
times denotes the contrary, and is equivalent to sce- 
lestus. Auri sacra fames, the execrable thirst of 


G18. 
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-§ 13. Tue fourth meaning mentioned, was de- 
voted to a religious or pious use. Thus Jeremiah 
was sanctified *°*, from the womb, in being ordained 
a Prophet unto the nations ; the priests and the Le- 
vites were sanctified or consecrated for their respec- 
tive sacred offices. It were losing time to produce _ 
examples of an use so frequently to be met with in 
Scripture, and almost in every page of the Books of 
"Moses. In this sense, (for it admits degrees) the 
Jewish nation was called holy, they being consecrated 
to God by circumcision, the seal of his covenant 
in this sense also, all who profess Christianity are 
denominated saints, having been dedicated to God 
in their baptism. 


§ 14. Or the fifth meaning, according to which, 
to hallow or sanctify denotes to respect, to honour; 
, to venerate; and holy denotes respectable, honour: 
able, venerable; we have many examples. a 
to hallow God,is opposed to profaning his name * 
that is, to treating him with irreverence and es 
spect. It is opposed also to the display of a want 
of confidence in his power, and in his promise '7° 
It is in this meaning the word is used, when we are 
_ Yequired to sanctify the Sabbath, that is, to treat it 
with respect; and are commanded to pray that 
God’s name may be hallowed, that is, honoured, 
revered. It is in this meaning chiefly that the word 
seems, ? 





W8 Jer. i. 5. 169 Lev. xxii. 32 
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seems, in a lower degree, applied to angels, and, " 

in the highest, to the Lord of heaven and earth. ° 
There are some things which incline me to con. 


clude, that this is more properly the import of the 


word, at least in the application to God, than, as is 
commonly supposed, moral excellence in general. 
Doubtless, both the moral, and what are called the 
natural, attributes of God, may be considered as, 
in some respect, included, being the foundations 
of that profound reverence with which he ought 
ever to be mentioned, and more especially ad: 
dressed by mortals. But it is worthy of owr notice, 
that when the term holy is applied to God, ‘and ae. 
companied with other attributives, they are strch as 
infuse fear rather than love, and suggest ‘ideas of 
vengeance rather than of grace. When Joshua 
found it necessary to alarm the fears of an ‘inconsi- 
- derate nation, he told them, Ve cannot serve the 
Lord, for he is a holy God, he is a jealous God ; he 
will not forgive your transgressions and sins*™.  A- 
gain, this epithet holy is more frequently than any 
other applied to God’s name. Now, if we consider 
what other epithets are thus applied in Scripture, we 
shall find that they are not those which express any 
natural or moral qualities abstraCtedly considered ; 
they are not the names of essential attributes, but 


- such only as suggest the sentiments of awe and re- 
‘verence with which he ought to be regarded by e- 


very reasonable creature. No mention is made of 
God’s 


*7t Joshua, xxiv. 19. 
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God’s wise name, powerful name, or true name, 
good name, or merciful name, faithful name, or 
righteous name; yet all these qualities, wisdom, 
power, truth, goodness, mercy, faithfulness, and. 
righteousness, are, in numberless instances, ascribed 
‘to God, as the eternal and immutable perfections of 
his nature: but there is mention of his fearful name, 
his glorious name, his great name, his reverend 
name, and his excellent name, sometimes even of 
his dreadful name, but oftnest of his holy name ; for 
all these terms are comparative, and bear an imme- 
diate reference to the sentiments of the humble wor- 
shipper. Nay, as the epithet holy is often found in 
conjunétion with some of the others above mention- 
ed, which admit this application, they serve to ex- 
plain it. Thus the Psalmist‘, Leé them praise 
thy great and. terrible name, vA. wt is holy. A- 
gain "73, Holy and -revei cud as hes name. 


What was the display which Jehovah made to the 
Philistines, when his ark was in their possession, a 
display which extorted from them the acknowledg- 
ment that the God of Israel is a holy God, before 
whom they could not stand? It was solely of sove- 
reignty and uncontroulable power in the destruétion 
of their idol god Dagon, and great numbers of the 


people. This filled them with such terror at the ; 


bare sight of the ark, the symbol of God’s presence, 
as was too much for them to bear. And inde 
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both the Greek ‘aye, and the Latin sanctus, admit 
the same meaning, and are often equivalent to av- 
gustus, venerandus. The former term augustus; 
-Castalio has frequently, and not improperly, adopt- 
ed in his version, when the Hebrew word kadosh is 
applied to God: The change of the epithet sanctus 
is not necessary; but if perspicuity be thought in 
a particular case to require it, I should prefer the 
latter term venerandus, as more expressive of religi- 
ous awe. Further, when the term holy is ascribed 
by angels to God, we find it accompanied with such 
words or gestures as are expressive of the profound: 
est awe and veneration. 

The description, aétion, and exclamation of the 
seraphim in Isaiah '’*, lead our thoughts more to the 
ideas of majesty and transcendent glory than to those 
of amoral nature. J saw the Lord sitting upon a 
throne, high and lofty, and his train filled the tem+ 
ple: above it stood the seraphim: each one had six 
wings : with twain he covered his face; and with twain 
he covered his fect, and with twain he did fly. And 
one cried to another and said, Holy, holy, holy is 
Jehovah the God of hostss the whole earth is full of 
his glory. And the pill lars-of the porch were shaken 
by the voice of him that cried ; and the house was 
filled with smoke. Every thing in this description 
is awful and majestic. That he is the Lord of 
sts who dwelleth on high, in whose august pres 
ice even the seraphim must veil their faces, and 
pd that 
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that the whole earth is full of his glory, are intro- 
duced as the ground of ascribing to him thrice, in 
the most solemn manner, the epithet holy. 

There is a passage pretty similar to this in the 
Apocalypse ‘75. . The four beasts (or, as the word 
. ought to be rendered, diving creatures), had each of 
them six wings about him, and they were full of 
eyes within ; and they rest not day and night, saying, 
Holy, holy, holy, Lord God almighty, whowas, and . 
is, and is to come. And xwhenthose creatures give glo- 
ry, and honour, and thanks, to him that sitteth on the 
throne, who liveth for ever and ever ; the four and 
twenty elders fall down before him that.sittteh on the 
throne, and worship him that liveth for ever and 
ever, ind cast their crowns before the throne, say- 
ing, Thou art worthy, O Lord, to receive glory, 
and honour, and power ; for thou hast created all 
things, and for thy pleasure they are, and they were 
created. Here every circumstance points to the ma- 
jesty, power, and dominion, not to the moral per- 
fections of God; the action and doxology of the 
elders make the best comment on the exclamation 
of the four living creatures, Holy, holy, holy, Lord 
God Almighty, &c. 

It is — admitted, that to hallow or sanc= 





able, that it is ical Nay, in the same 
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we are said to sanctify God himself ; that is, to make 
him the objet of our veneration and awe. In this 
way, to sanctify God, is nearly the same as to 
fear him, differing chiefly in degree, and may be 
opposed to an undue fear of man. Thus it is em- 
ployed by the Prophet *’°, Say not, A confederacy 
to all them to whom this people shall say, a confede- 
racy, neither fear ye their fear, nor be afraid. 
Sanctify the Lord of hosts himself, and let him be 
your fear, and let him be your dread. But no- 
thing can give a more apposite example of this. use 
than the words of Moses to Aaron*'??,.on occa- ° 
sion of the terrible fate of Aaron’s two sons, Na- 
dab and Abihu. This is that the Lord spake, I 

will be sanctified in them that come nig oh me; and 
before all the people I will be glorified. Their trans- 
gression was, that they offered before the Lord strange | 
Jire, or what was, not the peculiar fire of the altar, 
lighted originally from heaven, but ordinary: fire 
kindled from their own hearths, an action which, in 
the eye of that dispensation, must be deemed the 
grossest indignity. Spencer ‘78 has well expressed 
_ the sense of the passage in these words: ‘ Deum 
« sanétum esse, id est, a quavis persona vel emi- 
* nentia, incomparabili naturze suze excellentia, se. 
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§ 15. Tue sixth and last sense mentioned, was 
moral purity. and innocence, a sense which, by. a 
very natural turn of thinking, arises out of the two 
first meanings assigned, namely, clean in the com- 
mon import of the word, and clean in the eye of the 
ceremonial law. This meaning might, in respect of 
its conneétion with these, have been ranked in the 
third place. But, because I consider this as ori- 
ginally a metaphorical use of the word, and requir- 
ing a greater degree of refinement than the other 
meanings, I have reserved it for the last. . This 
acceptation is accordingly much more frequent in 
the New Testament than in the Old... In the lat- 
ter, it oftner occurs in the prophetical and devotion- 
al writings, than in the Pentateuch, and the other 
historical books, where we never find Aoly mention- 
ed in the description of a good character. ‘This, in 
my judgment merits a more particular attention than 
seems to have been given it. In what is affirmed 
expressly in commendation. of Noah, Abraham, or 
any of the Patriarchs, of Moses, Joshua, Job, Da- 
vid, Hezekiah, or any of the good kings of Israel 
or Judah, or any of the Prophets, or ancient wor- | 
thies, except where there is an allusion toa sacred 
office, the term ‘adosh, holy, is not once employ 
éd. Now there is hardly another general term, as 
just, good, perfect, upright, whereof, in such ca 
we do not find examples. Yet there is no ¢ 
Which occurs oftner, on other occasions, 
whereof I am speaking. But, in the time of 
vangelists, this moral application of the corresp 
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word hagios was become more familiar ; though the 
other meanings were not obsolete, as they are almost 
all at present. Herod is said to have known that 
John the Baptist was a just men and a holy*7?. 
There is nothing like this in all the Old Testament. 
‘When David pleads that he is holy '®°, it is not the 
word kadosh that he uses. The many injunctions to 
holiness given in the law, as has been already hinted, 
have at least a much greater reference to ceremonial, 
purity, than to moral. The only immorality, against 
which they sometimes seem immediately pointed, is 
idolatry, it being always considered, in the law, as 
the greatest degree of defilement in both senses, ce- 
yemonial and moral. 

But, as every vicious aétion is a transgression of 
the law, holiness came gradually to be opposed to 
vice of every kind. The consideration of this, as 
a stain on the character, as what sullies the mind, and 
renders it similarly disagreeable to a virtuous man, 
as dirt renders the body to a cleanly man, has been 
common in most nations. Metaphors, drawn hence, 
are to be found, perhaps, in every language. As , 

the ideas of a people become more: spiritual and 
refined, and, which is a natural consequence, as ce- 
remonies sink in their estimation, and virtue rises, 
the secondary and metaphorical use of such terms 
ows more habitual, and often, in the end, sup- 
its the primitive and proper. This has happened 
the term /oliness, as now commonly understood 
re pdd3 by 
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by Ciinidtdns: or rather to the original terms so 
rendered. It had, in a good measure,’ ‘happened, 
but not entirely, in the language of the Jews, in the 
days of our Lord and his Apostles. The exhorta- 
tions to holiness, in the New Testament, are evi- 
dently to be understood of moral purity, and of 
that only. On other occasions, the words holy, 
and saints, ‘oyiot, even in the New Testament, ought 
to be explained in conformity to the fourth mean- 
ing above assigned, devoted or consecrated to tie 
service of God. 


r 


-§ 16. Havine illustrated these different senses, 
I shall consider an objection that may be offered 
against the interpretation here given of the word 
holy, when applied to God, as denoting awful, ve- 
nerable, Is not, it may be said, thé imitation of 
God, in holiness, enjoined as a duty? And does 
not this imply, that the thing itself must be the 
same in nature, how different soever in degree, when 
ascribed to God, and when enjoined on us? As I 
did not entirely exclude this sense, to wit, moral 
purity, from the term, when applied to the Deity, 
I readily admit that, in this injunétion in the New 
Testament, there may be a particular reference to it, - 
But it is not necessary, that, in such sentences, 
there be so perfect a coincidence of significatio A, 
as seems, in the objeétion, to be contended 1 
The words are, Be ye holy, for (not as) IT am 10- 
ye In os pei where this nae first occurs, it -: 
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charge given to the people, is to avoid ceremonial 
- impurities ; those particularly that may be contraét- 
ed by eating unclean meats, and above all, by eating 
insects and reptiles, which are called’ an abomination. 
Now, certainly, in this inferior acceptation, the term 
is utterly inapplicable to God. But what entirely 
removes the difficulty, is, that the people are said, 
by a participation in such unclean food, to make 
themselves abominable. To this the precept, Swnc- 
tify yourselves, and be ye holy, stands in direct oppo- 
sition. There is here, therefore, a coincidence of 
the second and fifth meanings of the word holy, 
which are connected, in their application to men, as 
the means and the end, and therefore ought both to 
be understood as comprehended ; though the latter 
alone is applicable to God. Now, as the opposite 
of abominable is estimable, venerable, the import of 
the precept, Sanctify yourselves, manifestly is, ‘ Be 
‘ careful, by a strict attention to the statutes ye have 
© received concerning purity, especially in what re- 
‘ gards your food, to avoid the pollution of your 
‘ body; maintain thus a proper respect for your 
« persons, that your -religious services may be es- 
“ teemed by men, and accepted of God); for re- 
¢ member that the God whom ye serve, as being 
‘ pure and perfect, is entitled to the highest esteem 
“© and veneration. Whatever, sbroinr 3 may be call- 
Re 4 ed slovenly, or what his law has pronounced im- 
te pure in his servants, is an indignity offered by them 

to their master, which he will certainly resent.’ 
But as an artful gloss or paraphrase will some- 
pd 4 times 
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times mislead, I shall subjoin the plain words of 
- Scripture*®', which come in the conclusion of a long 
chapter, wherein the laws relating to cleanness in 
animal food, in beasts, birds, fishes, and reptiles, are 
laid down. Whatsoever goeth upon the belly, and 
whatsoever goeth upon all four, or whatsoever hath 
more feet among all creeping things, that creep upon 
the earth 5 them ye shall not eat, for they are an abo- 
mination. Ye shall not make yourselves abominable 
zoith any creeping thing that creepeth, neither shall 
ye make yourselves unclean with them, that ye should 
be defiled thereby. Lor Iam the Lord your God ; 
ye shall therefore sanctify yourselves, and ye shall 
be holy ; for I am holy: neither shall ye defile your- 
selves with any manner of creeping thing that creep- 
eth upon the earth. For I am the Lord that bring- 
eth you up out of the land of Egypt, to be your God ; 
ye shall therefore be holy, for I am holy. tis plain 
that any other interpretation of the word holy than 
that now given, would render the whole passage 
incoherent. 


§ 17. Now, to come to the word OM chasid, 
‘oos@, this is a term which properly and originally 
expresses a mental quality, and that only, in the 
same manner as PS tsaddik, Sixcuog just, N28 amon, 
miso faithful, and several others. Nor is there any 
material variation of meaning that the word seems 


io have undergone at different periods. The most _ 


common. 


oad 
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-gommon acceptation is, humane, merciful, benefi- 
cent, benign. When there appears to be a particu- 
lar reference to the way wherein the person stands 
affected to God and religion, it means pious, devout. 
In conformity to this sense, our translators have, in 
several places in the Old Testament, rendered it godly. 
“The phrase ‘or ‘o1or r¢ O<e is, therefore, not improper- 
ly rendered the saints of God, that is, his pious ser- 
vants. It most probably, as was hinted before, means 
pious in what is said of our Lord, that he was ‘ociog, 
HHANC, cjLiavTos, AS it seems to have been the intention 
of the sacred writer to comprehend, in few words, 
his whole moral character respecting God, the rest 
of mankind, and himself. In the enumeration which 
Paul gives to Titus ***, of the virtues whereof a. bi- 
shop ought to be possessed, it is surely improper to 
explain any of them by a general term equally adapt- 
ed to them all; since nothing can be plainer than 
that his intention is to denote, by every epithet, 
some quality not expressed before. His words are 
Dirokevoy, Dirayavoy, ou povers J7te0105 “00 L0V, eyHaTy. 
To render ‘coiov holy (though that were in other 
places a proper version) would be here in effec the . 
same as to omit it altogether. If the sense had been’ 
pious, it had probably been either the first or the last 
in the catalogue. As it stands, I think, it ought to 
be rendered humane. 
There are certain words which, on some occa- 
sions, are used with greater, and on others, with 
. less 


8 Titus, i. 8. 
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less, latitude. Thus the word 3ynei0¢ sometimes 
comprehends the whole of our duty to God, our 
neighbour, and ourselves; sometimes it includes 
only the virtue of justice. When ‘or: ducaio is op- 
posed to ‘or vrovyeor, the former is the case, and it is 
better to render it the righteous, and d:xcuocvvy right- 
~ eousness ; but when diccuGe or dimcsoovyy occur m a 
list with other virtues, it is better to render them 
just or justice. Sometimes the word is employed in 
a sense which has been called forensic, as beimg de- 
rived from judicial proceedings. He that justifieth 
the wicked, says Solomon **?, and he that condemneth 
the just, even they both are abomination to the Lord. 
The word wicked, means no more here than guilty, 
and the word just, gudltless of the crime charged. 
In like manner ‘ocioryc, in one or two instances, may 
be found in the New Testament, in an extent 
of signification greater than usual. In such cases it 
may be rendered sanctdty, a word rather more ex- 
pressive of what concerns manners than holiness is. 


. § 18. Bur, as a further evidence that the He- 
brew word EN chasid, is notsynonymous with WP 
kadosh, and consequently neither ‘oo@» with ‘ayios, 
it must be observed, that the abstract “0M chesed, 
is not once rendered by the Seventy “ocsorys, or, by 
our interpreters, holiness, though the concrete is 
almost always rendered ‘ocws in Greek, and often 
holy in English. This substantive, on the contrary, 

i$ 
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translated in the Septuagint, <A<oc, cAzn NOC Uy OLE 
ena, Amis, yKepis, OF Some such term; once, in- 
deed, and but once, ‘sci. In English it is translat- 
ed kindness, favour, grace, mercy, loving-kindness, 
pity, but never holiness. The analogy of language, 
(unless use were clear against it, which is not the 
case here) would lead us to think, that there must 
be a nearer relation in meaning than this, between 
the substantive and the adjective formed from it. 
Yet worthy does not more evidently spring from 
worth, than ON chasid, springs from “OM chesed. 
Of the term last mentioned it may be proper just to 
observe, that there is also an anomalous use (like 
that remarked in kadosh), which assigns it a mean- 
ing, the reverse of its usual signification, answering 
to ayojuin, ovsid@», flagitium, probrum, But it is 
only in two or three places that the word occurs in 
this acceptation. 


§ 19. I sHaxtx conclude with observing, that : 
chasid or hosios is sometimes applied to God; in 
which case, there can be little doubt of its implying 
merciful, bountiful, gracious, liberal, or benign. 
The only case, wherein it has an affinity in meaning 
to the English words saint or holy, is when it ex- 
presses pious affections towards God. As these can- 
not be attributed to God himself, the term, when 
used.of him, ought to be understood, according to 
its most frequent acceptation. ‘The Psalmist’s words, 
‘which, in the common version, eae The Lord 

as 


84 Psal. cxlv, 17. 
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zs righteous in all his ways, and holy, chasid, im all 
his works, would have been more truly, as well as 

intelligibly and emphatically rendered, The Lord is 

just in ‘all his ways, and bountiful tn all his works. 
There is not equal reason for translating in the same 
manner the Greek hostos, when applied to God in 
the New Testament. Though hoséos, in the Septua- 
gint, commonly occupies the place of chasid, it does 
not always. It is sometimes’ employed in translating 
the Hebrew words = tham, perfect, and.” ja- 
sher, upright. Once it is used for this last term 
when appies to God "85, Those words, therefore, 
‘are pov@» ‘oovws “8°, in an address to God, ought to 

be translated, for thou alone art perfect, rather than 
bountiful or gracious. The addition of jeovos to the 
other epithet, is a sufficient ground for this prefe- 
rence. The context also favours it. But, in the 
more common acceptation of the term ‘ooros hosios, 
there is this difference between it and ‘wey10g hagios, 
as applied to God, that the latter appellation repre- 
sents the Deity as awful, or rather terrible; the 
former as amiable. The latter checks, all advances 
on our part. We are ready to cry with the men of 
Bethshemesh**’, Who zs able to stand before this 
holy God? ‘The former emboldens us to approach. 
Thus they are so far from being synonymous in this 
application, that they may rather be contrasted with 
each other. As to their import, when applied to 
| men, 


185 Deut. xxxii. 4. 186 Rev. xv. 4. 


187 I Sam, Vie 20, 
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men, the word ‘ayioc, in the best sense, still retains 
so much of its origin, as to appear rather a negative 
character, denoting a mind without stain; whereas 
the term ‘orig is properly positive, and implies, in 
its utmost extent, both piety and benevolence. 


\ 

§ 20. In regard to the manner of translating 
kadosh in the Old Testament, and hagios in the 
New ; when all circumstances are considered, I think 
it safest to retain very generally the common version 
holy. The same remark holds nearly also of the 
conjugates. It is very true that the sense of the ori- 
ginal, in many places, does not entirely suit the 
meaning which we affix to that word. But it is cer 
tain, on the other hand, that we have no one word 
that answers so well in all cases. To change the 
term with each variation in meaning, would be at- 
tended with great inconveniency, and, in many ca- 
ses, oblige the translator to express himself either 
unintelligibly, and, to appearance, inconsequentially, 
or too much in the manner of the paraphrast. On 
the other hand, as the English term holy is somewhat — 
indefinite in respeét of meaning, and in a manner 
appropriated to religious subjeéts, nothing can serve 
better to ascertain and illustrate the scriptural use 
than such uniformity ; and the scriptural use of a 
__word hardly current in ‘common discourse, cannot 
ay s fail to fix the general acceptation. But this would 
not hold of any words, in familiar use, on ordinary 
. " subjects. With regard to such, any deviation from 
the received meaning would, to common readers, 
prove 
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prove the occasion of perplexity at least, if not of 

error. But chasid in the Old Testament, and ho- 

sios in the New (except when used substantively, — - 
where it may be rendered saint), ought, when it 
respects the disposition towards God, to be translat- 

ed pious; when it respects the deposition! towards - 

men, gracious, kind, humane. | 


x 


PART V. 


 Kypuowey, suayy Ailey narayyshawy, and dWarney. 


L 


‘THE only other specimen I shall here give of words 
supposed to be synonymous, or nearly so, shall be _ - 
HNPUTT EY, EVOL YEAICE, KoTaryYyEAAety, aNd didacney, all 
nearly related, the former three being almost always 
rendered in English to preach, and the last to teach. 
My intention is, not only to point out exactly the dif- 
ferences of meaning in these words, but to evince 
that the words whereby the two former are render- 
ed in some, perhaps most, modern languages, do 
not entirely reach the, meaning of the original terms; 








the gradual alterations which take place in lav 
manners, 
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manners, rites, and customs, that words come, as 
it-were, along with these, by imperceptible degrees, 
to vary considerably from their primitive significa- 
tion. Perhaps it is oftner than we are aware, to be 
ascribed to this cause, that the terms employed by 
translators, are found so feebly to express the mean- 
ing of the’ original. ; 


§ 3. THe first of the words above mentioned, 
xnpurray, rendered fo preach, is derived from unoues 
_rendered preacher, whence also xyeuyj.a, rendered 
a preaching. ‘The primitive xypvé signifies properly 
both herald and common crier, and answers exact- 
ly to the Latin word, caduceator in the first of these 
senses, and to preco in the second. The verb 
xypurre is accordingly to cry, publish, or pro- 
claim authoritatively, or by commission from ano- 
ther, and the noun xypuyuc is the thing published | 
or proclaimed. The word xygvé occurs only twice 
in the Septuagint, and once in the apocryphal book 
Ecclesiasticus, and evidently means in them all cri- 
er. The other sense of the word, namely, herald 
or messenger of important intelligence between 
princes and states, is nearly related, as the same 
persons had often the charge of carrying such em- 
bassies, and of proclaiming war or peace: but it is 
not quite thesame. -In the New Testament thé word 
seems to. oe of both senses, but more evidently 
of that of crier. And to this sense the derivatives 
xqgurow and rxnpuypc, More properly accord than to 
ee other: for, to discharge the office of herald is, 
a in 
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in Greek, xypvucvey, and the office itself xypuxevors- 
But these words, though frequent in classical writ- 
ers, are not found in Scripture. The word xyeug 
occurs but thrice in the New Testament, once in 
each of the Epistles to Timothy '®*, wherein Paul - 
calls himself uneue Hak cerosoAos 5 and once it is used 
by the Apostle Peter, who, speaking of Noah, calls 
him *®? xyevé dixxsoruyjs. The word xyevypa occurs 
but in three places in the Septuagint, and imports in 
them all proclamation or thing proclaimed. \n one 
of those places it relates to that made by the Prophet 
Jonah, through the streets of Nineveh, called, as in 
the Gospel, preaching*®°, and in another ** 
the common version, rendered proclamation. In 
the New Testament it occurs eight times, and is al- 
ways rendered preaching. In two of those places it 
relates to Jonah’s proclamation in Nineveh. The 
verb xgeuoce) occurs in the New Testament about 
five and twenty times, always in nearly the same 
sense: J proclaim, predico, palam annuncic. In at 
least twelve of these cases it relates solely to procla- 
mations made by human authority, and denotes in’ 
them all fo warn, or, by crying out, to advertise 
people openly of any thing done or to be done, or 
danger to be avoided. This may be called the pri- 
mitive sense of the word, and in this sense.it will be 
found to be oftenest employed in the New Testa- 
- ment. ; . . 


§ 3. 
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_ This expresses, with sufficient exaétness, the idea 
we commonly affix to the term. For, we may ad- 
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§ 3. Now if it be asked, whether this suits the 
import of the English word, fo pr each, by which it 
is almost always rendered in the common version of 
this part of the canon, I answer that, in my judg- 
ment, it does not entirely suit it. . 70 preach, is de- 


fined, by Johnson, in his Didtionary, “ to pro- 


* nounce a public discourse upon sa¢red subjects.” 


mit, that the attendant circumstances of church, pul- 


‘pit, text, worship, are but appendages. But the 


definition, given by the English lexicographer, can- 
not be called an interpretation of the term xypuccw, 


as used in Scripture. For, so far is it'from being 


necessary that the xypuyyya should be a discourse, 
that it may be only a single sentence, and a very 
short sentence too. Nay, to such brief notifications 
we shall find the term most frequently applied. Be- 
sides the word xyeurcw, and xyeuyj.c, were adopted, 
with equal propriety, whether the subject were sa- 
cred or civil. Again, though the verb xypurcw al- 
ways implied public notice of some event, either 
accomplished, or about to. be accomplished, often 
accompanied with a warning, to do or forbear some- 
thing ; it never denoted either a comment on, or 
explanation of, any do¢trine, critical observations 
on, or illustrations of, any subject, or a chain of 
reasoning, in proof of a particular sentiment. And, 
if so, to pronounce publicly such a discourse as, with 


-us, is denominated sermon, homily, lecture, or 
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preaching, would, by no means, come within the- 
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meaning of the word xypuccw, m its first and com- 
mon acceptation. It is, therefore, not so nearly 
synonymous with ddxcxw, I teach, as is now com- 
monly imagined. ; 


§ 4. Bu, that we may be more fully satisfied of 
this, it will be necessary to examine more closely 
the application of the word in the Gospels, and in the 
Acts. The first time it occurs, is in the account that 
is given of our Lord’s harbinger’?*. In those days 
came John the Baptist, xypuocwy =. ry <enuco oye Tov 
_ Salas, nos eyo, making proclamation in the wilder- 
ness of Judea, and saying. Now, what was it that 
he cried, or proclaimed in the wilderness? It imme- 


diately follows, Meravocire’ yyyine yao “n occa tow ; 


epxyvw. Reform ; for the reign of heaven approach- 
eth. This is, literally, his xygvyyx, proclamation, 
or preaching, stript of the allegorical language in 
which it is clothed by the Prophet *°3, as quoted in 
the next verse, to this effet: or this zs he to whom 
Tsaiah alludeth in these words, The cry of a crier in 


the desart, “ Prepare a way for the Lord, make his — 


“road straight.” Hence we may learn, what ‘the 


Evangelists call Garricpa jerevorac, which John 
preached for the remission of sins. He proclaimed 
to all within hearing, that if they would obtain the 
pardon of former offences, they must now enter on 


anew life; for that the reign of the Messiah was - 


just about to commence ; and, as a pledge of their 


: 192 Matth. iii, 1, a. 103 Isa. xl. 3. 
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~ intended reformation, and an engagement to it, he 
called on all to come and be baptized by him, con- 
fessing their sins. 

_ Another public intimation, which John la to 
the people, and to which the word xncucrw IS also 
applied, we have in Mark '°*: He proclaimed, say- 
ing, “* After me cometh one mightier than I, whose 
“ shoe latchet I am not worthy to stoop down and 
“ untie. I indeed baptize you in water, but he will 
« baptize you in the Holy Spirit.” Such short calls, 
- warnings, notices, or advertisements, given with a 
loud voice to the multitude, from whomsoever, and 
on what subject soever, come under the notion of 
xnouyjxora, as used in Scripture. To the particular 
moral instruGtions which John gave the people seve- 
rally, according to their different professions, the 
word xyevecew is not applied, but rapanmrav, to ad- 
monish, to exhort *°>,  TloAAc prey By son ‘step mocpo 
nado sunyyeniCero Toy Awoy. Which is very impro- 
perly translated, dnd many other thing’ in his exhor- 
tation preached he unto the people. | Woda is mani- 
festly construed with ia a in not with eUNY YEAL- 
G éro, whose only regimen is roy Aaoy. The meaning 
is therefore : Accompanied with many other exhorta- 
tions, he published the good news to the people. 

§ 5. Ler us next consider in what manner the 
term xygurow is. applied to our Saviour. The first: 
time \ we find it used of him‘'%*, the very same pro- 

: Ee2 : cla= | 
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clamation. or preaching; is ascribed to him, which 
had been ascribed to John the Baptist. Reforms: ifor 
the reign of heaven approacheth. With giving this 
public notice he also began his ministry. _ Again, 
we are told’®’, that he went over all Galilee, teach- 
ing in their synagogues, and HqpuT Tuy TO every yeniov 
tis BaciAaas, proclaiming the good news of the reign. 
There canbe no doubt that the same proclamation 
is here meant, which is quoted above from the same 
chapter. Nor is this the only place wherein. this 
expression is used of our Lord’**, Again, it is 
applied to Jesus Christ by the Prophet Isaiah '°?, as 
‘quoted in: the: Gospel *°°, as to which I shall only 
observe at present (having made some remarks on 
the passage in the preceding Dissertation aah ys that 
the word xyeuscw, which twice occurs in it, is used 
- solely in relation to those things. which were wont 
to be notified by proclamation. In. the last. clause, 
to proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord, there is 
a manifest allusion to the jubilee, which was always 
proclaimed by sound of trumpet, and accompanied 
with a proclamation of liberty to all the bondmen 

‘and bondwomen among them. It was by -proclama- 
tion, also, that Cyrus gave freedom to the captives 
of Judah, to return to their native land. I need on- 
ly add, that the word xyjevrcw is sometimes applied — 
to our Lord indefinitely, where we are not told what ° 
he proclaimed or preached. In such cases, the 


rules 
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rules of interpretation invariably require, that the 
expressions which are indefinite and defective, be 
explained by those which are definite and full; and 
that, by consequence, they be understood to init 
fy, that he ‘gave public warning of the a eeh’s 
i approaching reign. 


§ 6. LasTLy, as to the application. of the term to 
the Apostles: its first appearance is in the instruc- 
tions which their Lord gave them, along with their 
first mission to the cities and villages of'Israel. As 
ye go, says he *°*, wneuocers syoytss, proclaim, say- 
me, yyyine'n Barirec tiy seaywy, the reign of hea- 
ven approacheth. Here we have the very words of 
their preaching, or proclamation, expressly given 
them. bie the same purpose, another Evangelist 
~ tells us 73, ArreserAcy autres unpuroey THY Bacircey T8 
Ozz, wtih is literally, He commissioned them to 
' proclaim the reign of God. The same is doubtless 
‘to be understood by Mark, who acquaints us?°*, 
Eg<ASovves exnpurooy “te psrovonr wet 3 which is say- 
ing, in effect, that wherever they went they made 
the same proclamation, which had. been made by 
their Master, and his precursor, before them. Re- 
form; for the reign of heaven approacheth. Now, it 
deserves our notice, that we nowhere find such an 
order as dacnzre Asyortsc, teach saying, where the 
express words of their teaching are prescribed. It 
was necessary that this should differ in manner, ac- 


Se Ee3 Phi cord- 
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‘cording to the occasion, and be suited to the capaci- 
ties and circumstances of the persons to be taught, 
and therefore, that it should be left to the discretion 
of the teacher. No variation was necessary, or even 
proper, in the other, which was no more than the 
public notification of a fact, with a warning to pre- 
pare themselves. ot 
In the charge which our Lord gave to his Apos- 
tles} after his resurreétion, he says 7°5, Go through- 
out all the world, xypu&crs ro eveeryyruov, proclaim the 
good news, to the whole creation. And as the call — 
to reformation was enforced by the promise of re- 
~ mission in the name of Christ, these are also said *°¢ 
unguy, Diveet ec mavta ta s4yn, to have been proclaimed 
fo all nations. Indemnity for past sins is the foun- 
dation of the call to reform, with which the procla- 
mation of the reign of God was always accompanied. 
{tis proper to remark, that the form, yyy: yap, 
used first by the Baptist, then by our Lord himself, 
-and lastly, by his disciples in his lifetime, is never _ 
repeated after his resurrection. © And we have rea- 
scn to believe, from the material alteration in cir- 
cumstances which then took place, that they have 
then said, not as formerly, syyune, but a9: yop “n 
Bartha tray spavey. The reign of heaven, that is, 
of the Messiah, zs come. 


§ 7. Furtuer, I must take notice, that though 
announcing publicly the reign of the Messiah, comes 
always 
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always under the denomination, xiourrey, NO moral 
instructions, or doétrinal explanations, given either 
by our Lord, or by his Apostles, are ever, either 
in the Gospels, or in the Aéts, so denominated. 
Thus, that most instructive discourse of our Lord, 
the longest that is recorded in the Gospel, common- 
ly named his sermon on the mount, is called teach- 


ing by the Evangelist, both in introducing it, and 


after the conclusion *°?. Opening his mouth, sdidac- 
ney auras, he taught them, saying: and, when Je- 
sus had ended these sayings, the people were astonish- 
ed, emi ry Sudangy eure, at his doctrine, his manner 
of teaching. It is added, wy ryaep ddacnuewy avres 5 for 
he taught them as one having authority, and not as 
the Scribes. We is said to have been employed in 
teaching *°*, when the wisdom, which shone forth 


in his discourses, excited the astonishment of all who 


heard him. In like manner, the instructions he 
gave by parables, are called teaching the people, not 
preaching to them*°? ; and those given in private 
to his Apostles, are in the same way styled **° teach- 
ing, never preaching. And if teaching and preach. - 
ing be found sometimes coupled together, the rea- 
son appears to be, because their teaching, in the be- 
ginning of this new dispensation, must have been 
frequently introduced by announcing the Messiah, 
which alone was preaching. The explanations, ad- 
monitions, arguments, and motives, that followed, 
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came under the denomination of teaching. Nor does 
any thing else, spoken by our Lord and his disciples, 
in his lifetime, appear to have been called preaching, 
but this single sentence, Meravoesrst yyyine yap “n Gae- 
oie twy voxvwy. In the Adts of the Apostles, the 
difference of meaning in the two words is carefully 
observed. The former is always a general and open 
declaration of the Messiah’s reign, called emphati- 
_ cally, the good news, or gospel ; or, which amounts 
to the same, the announcing of the great foundation 
of our hope, the Messiah’s resurrection: the latter 
comprehends every kind of instruction, public or 
private, that is necessary for illustrating the nature 
and laws of this kingdom, for confuting gainsayers, 
persuading the hearers, for confirming and comfort- 
ing believers. The proper subject of each is fitly 
expressed in.the conclusion of this book *"" ; where, — 
speaking of Paul, then confined at Rome, in a hired 
house, the author tells us, that he received all who 
came to him, ANQUTT WY THY Bactvcaey te Ose, nou de 
darney ta mee Ts Kuee Tyce Xpise. Announcing 
to them the reign of God, and instructing them in 
every thing that related te the Lord Jesus Christ, 


§ 8. Ler it also be observed that, in all the 
quotations in the Gospels, from the ancient Prophets, 
neither the word xyeurccw, nor any of its conjugates, 
is applied to any of them beside Jonah. What is 

quoted from the rest, is said to have been spoken, 
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or foretold, ‘or prophesied, but never preached. Jo- 
_ nah’s prophecy to the Ninivites, on the contrary, is 
but twice quoted ; and it is m both places called 
“aeUy/ feat, rendered preaching, properly cry, or pro- 
clamation. ‘The same name it has, in the book it- 
self, in the Septuagint, and with great propriety, ac- 
cording to the explanation above given of the word, 
_. for it was a real proclamation which God required 
him to make through the streets of Niniveh. Thus 
he is charged *"*, Go to Niniveh, that great city, and 
preach to it the preaching that I bid thee. The very 
words are prescribed. It may be observed here, by 
_ the way, that both in the Hebrew, and in the Greek, 
it is the same word which is here rendered preach, 
and in verse fifth, proclaim, when used in reference 
to a fast appointed by the king of Niniveh, for avert- 
ing the divine anger, and notified to the people by 
proclamation. In obedience to the command of 
_ God, Jonah began to enter into the city, a day’s 
journey, and to cry, as he had been bidden. Now, 
what was the preaching which God put into his 
mouth? It was neither more or less than this, Vet 
- ‘ty days, and Ninivch shall be overthrown. ‘This - 
_ warning the Prophet, at proper distances, repeated 
as he advanced. 
In one passage of the Apocalypse **3, the word 
occurs so manifestly in the same sense, that it is one 
of the, two places (for there are no more) in the 
New Testament, wherein our translators have ren- 
{ ze dered 


212 Jonah, iii. 2. 213 Rev. v. 2. 
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dered it proclaim: I saw a strong angel proclaiming 
with a loud voice, Who is worthy to open the book, 
and to loose the seals thereof 2? That is, whosoever is —_—. 
worthy to open the book and to loose its seals, may 
come and do it. This is the whole of the angel’s 
xeuype, preaching or proclamation. In the Ads 
and Epistles, we find the verb xypurow followed by 
70) Xeisov, Tov Iycsy, OF something equivalent. This 

is entirely proper. To proclaim the advent of the 
Messiah, and that Jesus is the person, was the first 
step of their important charge, and necessarily pre- 
ceded their teaching and explaining his mripamese: or 
inculcating his precepts. | 

s 
§ 9. So much for the primitive and most common 
meaning of the word xyevecw in the New Testament. 
But, as few words in any language remain perfedtly 
univocal, I own there are some instanees in which 
the term is employed in this part of Scripture with 

- greater latitude. The first and most natural exten- 

sion of the word is when it is used by hyperbole for 
publishing any how, divulging, making a thing to be 

universally talked of. The first instance of this i is 

where we are told of the leper that was cleansed by : 

cur Lord, and charged not to divulge the man- 

ner of his cure. But he went out, says the histo- 

: rian *4, and began to publish it much, XNPUTO EY TOA 

Aa. So our translators, very properly, render the 

word. In some other places we find it in the same ; 

sense, 


214 Mark, i. 45. 
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sense, and in the same way rendered *"5, All the in- 
stances are similar, in that they relate to miraculous 
cures performed by our Lord, which some of those 
who received, notwithstanding the prohibition given 
them, were every where assiduous to divulge. Not 
that they did literally proclaim them, by crying aloud 
in the public places, but that they made the matter 
as well known, as though this method had been tak- 
en. Such hyperbolical idioms are to be found in all 
languages. How common is it to say of profligates, 
that they proclaim their infamy to all the world? 
because their lives make it as notorious, as it could 
be made by proclamation. It is in the same sense of 
-publishing, and by the same figure, that proclaiming | 
from the house-tops **° is opposed to whispering in 
the ear. Nor is it certain, that the words xjpucow 
and xypvyya have any other meaning than those 
above specified in the Gospels and Aéts. 


§ 10. THe only remaining sense of the words 
which I find in the New Testament, and which an- 
-swers to the import of the English words, preach 
and preaching, seems to be peculiar to the writings 
of Paul. Thou, says he**?, who teachest another, 
teachest thou not thyself ? Thou that preachest, ‘o 
xnourowy, a man should not steal, dost thou steal ? 
The two clauses illustrate each other, and show that 
xneurow in the latter has nearly the some import 


>< with 


215 Matth. x. 27. Luke, xii. 3. 216 Tbid. 


217 Rom, ii, 21. 
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with $iacxw in the former. For, though we may 
speak properly of proclaiming laws, and ‘ou shalt not 
steal, is doubtless of the number ; it is only of laws 
newly enacted, or at least not before promulgated, 

that we use that expression. ‘The law here spoken of 
was sufliciently known and acknowledged every 
where ; but, though there was no occasion for pro- 
claiming it, it might be very necessary to inculcate 


and explain it. Now this is properly expressed by 


the word preach. There are some other places in 
his epistles, wherein it cannot be doubted, that the 
word is used in this large application for teaching 
publicly. Thus we ought to undertand. his admoni- 
tion to Timothy eda nnoueoy tov royoy, preach the 
word. Kypvyjsx is also used by him, with the same 
fatitude, for all public teaching, as when he says *"? 

It pleased God, by the foolishness of preaching, Sia 
TNS pacupiog TE HNL jeorros, to save them that believe. 
Again **°, My speech and my preaching, +o xnpuypuce 
pe, was not with enticing words of man’s wisdom, 
but tn the demonstration of the spirit and of power ; 
there can be no question but the term is used for 
teaching in general, since xypuyj«, in the confined 
sense it bears in the Gospels, could hardly admit 
variety or choice in the expression, nor consequently 
— aught of the enticing words of man’s wisdom. There 
is, besides, one place, where the Apostle Peter uses 
the word xqevesey**", In speaking of our Lord’s 


preaching 
218 2 Tim. iv, 2. ' 219 3 Cor. i. 25. 
220. 3 Cor, il. 4, 2aty Pet, iil, 19, 
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‘preaching to the spirits in prison: but the passage 
_-is'so obscure, that no argument can ‘safely be found- 


eS UY. Eis ieaaees however, can Ge clearer to the 
attentive and critical reader of the original, than that 
the aforesaid words are not used with the same lati- 
tude in the historical books. In the Aéts, in parti- 
cular, several discourses are recorded, those espe- 
cially of Peter and Paul, but to none of them are the 
terms HYGUTT and xneuy ha ever applied. ~ I think it 
the more necessary to make this remark, because 
the English word preach is in the common version 
frequently applied to them. Now this tends to con- 
found the distinétion so well preserved in the histo- 
‘ry, and to render all our ideas on this head extreme- 
ly indeterminate. Some will, perhaps, be surprised 
to be’ sifornfed that there are, in the Acts alone, no 
fewer than six ‘Greek words (not synonymous. nei- 
ther) which are (some of them oftner, some of 
them seldomer) translated by the verb preach. The 
words are xyjpurow, evayycrAiCounl, naTayyeAAw, Aa- 
Acs SiaAsryojucel, and Teepons tocC Opbcel, which last is 
rendered J preach boldly. 1 admit that it is impos- 
sible, in translating out of one language into ano- 
ther, to find a distinction of words in one exaétly 
correspondent to what obtains in the other, and so 
to preserve uniformity, in rendering every different 
word by a different word, and the same word by 
the same word. ‘This is what neither propriety nor 
perspicuity will admit. The rule, however, to tran- 
slate uniformly, when it ¢an be done, in a consist- 
ency 


: \ \ 
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ency both with propriety and perspicuity,; is a good 

rule, and one of the simplest and surest methods I — 
know, of making us enter into the conceptions of 
the sacred writers, and adopt their roy turn of 


thinking. 


§ 12. I statu here take notice only of two pas- 
sages in the common translation, which, to a reader 
unacquainted with the original, may appear to con- 
_ tradi my remark in regard to the distin@ion so 
carefully observed by the historian. When the Jews, 
says he **”*, were gone out of the synagogue, the Gen- 
tiles besought, that these words might be preached to 
them, AarnThyes cevtoie Ta pnuccra route, the next Sab- 
bath ; literally and simply, that these words might be 
spoken to them. The words here meant, are those 
contained in the twenty-six preceding verses. Our 
translators, I suppose, have been the mbre inclinable 
to call it preaching, because spoken"in a synagogue 
by permission of the rulers. In another place **3, 
when the disciples came together to break bread, Paul 
preacked unto them, diedzyero avroig. Soon after **4, 
as Paul was long preaching, SroAsyojeve ene mAoy. 

Aadreryojuot 18 properly dissero, disputo. It occurs 
frequently in the As, but, except ‘in this passage, 
is always rendered fo reason, or to dispute. Town 
that neither of these words suits the context here, 
as it appears that all present were disciples. The 
‘word, however, implies not only fo dispute, but fo 

discourse — 


222 Acts, xiii, 42. 3 Ads, xx. 9. 224 9, 
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discourse on any subject... But what I take the free- 


dom to censure in our translators, is not their ren- 





dering SaAsyouo in this place preach, which, : con- 
sidered by itself, might be justified; but it is their 
confounding it with so many words not synonymous, 
particularly with xyevrow, whose meaning, in this 
book, as well as in the Gospels, is totally differ- 
ent. so" 


-§ 13. Now, in regard to the manner wherein 
this word has been translated, with which I shall fi- 
nish what relates peculiarly to it, we may observe, 
that predicare, used in the Vulgate, and im all the 
Latin versions, corresponds entirely to the Greek 
word in its primitive meaning, and signifies to give 
public notice by proclamation. In this sense it had 
been used by the Latin classics, long before the 
translation of the Bible into their tongue. But pre- 
dicare, having been employed uniformly in render- 
ing xyeurcey, not only in the history, but in the E- 
pistles, has derived, from the latter use, a significa- 
' tion different, and much more limited than it has in 
profane authors. Now this additional, or acquired 

signification, is that which has principally obtained 

amongst ecclesiastics ; and hence has arisen the sole 

meaning in modern languages ascribed to the word, 

whereby they commonly render the"Greek xjgucow. 

The Latin word is manifestly that from which the 
Italian predicare, the French precher, and the Eng- 
lish to preach, are derived. Yet these three words 
_ correspond to the Latin, only in the last mentioned 
| and 
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and ecclesiastical sense, not.in the primitive and clas-_ 


sical, which is also the scriptural ‘sense:in the Gos- 
pels and Ads. Thus the learned Academicians del- 
la Crusca, in their Vocabulary, interpret the Italian 
predicare, not by the Latin predicare, its etymon, 


but by concionart, concionem habere ; terms: cer= ~ 
tainly much nearer than the other to the import of _ 


the word used in the other two languages mention- 
ed, though by no means adapted to express the sense 


of xypveoey in the historical books. This is another - 


evidence of what was observed in a former Disserta- 


tion **5, that a mistake, occasioned by supposing 
the word in the original, exactly correspondent to 


the term in the common version, by which itis usu- 
ally rendered, is often confirmed, instead of .being 
corrected by recurring to translations into other mo- 
dern tongues, inasmiuch as from the same, or simi~ 
lar causes, the like deviation from the original im- 
port, has been produced in these languages, as in 
our own. / 


" ¢ 


§ 14. I sHouLD now examine critically the im- 


port of the word cuayy<Aicw, often rendered in the. 


> 


same way with: xysucow. But what might have been 
offered on this subject, I have in a great measure 
anticipated, in the explanation I gave of the name 
evayyéduoy. It would have been impossible to consi- 
der the noun and the verb separately, without either 
RPPSGHNG the same observations and criticisms on 
each, 


205 Diss, II, Pe III. § 6. 
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each, or, by dividing things so closely connected, 
injuring the illustration of both. I shall therefore 
here, after referring the reader to that Disserta- 
tion 77, which is pretty full, point out, in the brief. 
est manner, the chief distintions in meaning, that 
may be remarked between this word, and xypvocw, 
already explained. _ . 

The former always refers to a message or news in 
itself good and agreeable, the latter does not require 
this quality in the subject. What would come un- 
der the denomination of normony yEMtory bad news, 
may be the subject of xypvyya, proclamation, as 
well as good news. We say, with equal propriety, 
xnpuro ey TOKE {LOY as xnpusosty ELON to proclaim war, 
as to proclaim peace. Nay, Jonah’s cry through the 
streets of Nineveh, Yet forty days and Nineveh shall 
be ov verthrown, is denominated xypvyy« both in the 
Old Testament and in the New. But-this is no 
where, nor indeed could be, styled cuzyycAioy, glad 
tidings. 

A second tne is, the word xypuorw implies 
that the notification is made openly to many, where- 
as the word cuayy2MCowes May not improperly be 
used, in whatever way the thing be notified, pub- 
licly or privately, aloud or in a whisper, to one or 
to many. ‘Thus, in regard to the important and 
agreeable message’ delivered by Gabriel to Zacha- 
rias the father of John the Baptist, when the latter 
was alone in the sanctuary offering incense; the 

VOL. I. rf arch- 
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archangel says*?7, J am sent, euayycAirarSon oo 
ravra, to show thee these glad tidings. And it is 
said of Philip, when in the chariot with only the 
Ethiopian eunuch 77°, evyyycdiwaro avrw toy Iyrey. ? 
He preached to him Jesus. The term preached, by 
which our translators have rendered the word, does - 
‘not in this place reach the. meaning of the Greek 
word, nor does it answer to the ordinary accepta- 
tion of the English. It does not reach the meaning 
of the Greek, as the quality of the subject, its being 
good ‘news, is not suggested. Nor is the English 
word proper here; for this teaching was neither 
public, nor have we reason to believe it was a con- 
tinued discourse. It is much more probable, that 
it was in the familiar way of dialogue, in which he 
had begun, that -Philip continued to instruct this 
stranger in the doétrine of Christ. | 2s 
_ Another distinGtion seems to arise from the origi- 
nal import of the words, though I will not say that 
it is uniformly observed. It is, that the word evayry 
aC relates to the first information that is given to a 
person or people, that is, when the subject may be 
properly called news. Thus, in the Ads, it is fre- 
quently used for expressing the first publication of 
the Gospel in a city or village, or amongst a parti- 
cular people. In regard to the word xypucow, there 
is no impropriety in speaking of the same thing as 
repeatedly proclaimed among the same people. Thus 
the approach of the reign of God was, in fa@, pro- _ 
. claimed 


427 Luke, i, TQ. “228 A&ts, viii. 35. : 
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claimed to the Jews in our Saviour’s lifetime, first 
by the Baptist, then by our Lord himself, afterwards 
by the Apostles, and lastly by the seventy disciples. 
I shall only add, that the word eayyerCoua is 
sometimes, though not often, used more indefinite- 
ly for teaching and preaching in general **?. In one 
place 73°, it is rendered by our translators declared. 
But in the Gospels, it always preserves the primitive 
signification. When, therefore, we find it there 
coupled with the verb 3Jacxw, we are not to under- 
stand the terms as synonymous,. but as intended to 
acquaint us that the teaching mentioned was accom-_ 
panied, or perhaps introduced, with an intimation 
of the approaching reign of the Messiah. 

~ The most obvious things are sometimes the most 
apt to be overlooked by ingenious men. We should. 
otherwise think it unaccountable that men, eminent 
for their attainments in sacred literature, should be 
so far misled by the ordinary meaning of a phrase in 
the translation, as entirely to forget the proper im- 
port of the original expression. I am led to this re- 
fle&tion by observing, in a late publication’*, the 
following remark on Luke xx. 1. “ Adarnovr@ 
© oure—nor svayysricoucve. Why this specification 
© of preaching the gospel ? Did he not always preach 
“ the gospel when he taught the people ? Hence I: 
. ® conclude, that x evayy<AiCouevs Should be thrown 
“ out asa 1 marginal reading, founded perhaps on 


FE2 “< Matth.- 


ay. ees, xiv, 15. Gal. i. 23.0 230 Rev. x. 7, 
23 Bowyer’s ConjeQures. 
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< Matth. iv. 23. or ix. 35.’? “Doubtless, according 

to the import of the English phrase, he always 

preached the Gospél when he taught, inasmuch as 

his teaching consisted’ either in ‘explaining the doc- 

trine, or enforcing the. precepts‘ of the Christian re~ 
ligion, which is all'that we mean by preaching the 

gospel. But his teaching, though it was sometimes, 

was not always, (as is manifest’ from his’ whole his- 

tory), attended ‘with the intimation above mentioned, 

which, in that history, is the only thing implied in 

siiee yey cai Copves A close version of the ‘words. re-: 
moves every difficulty. One day, as he was teaching 

the people in the temple, and publishing the good tid- 

ings. In my judgment, this last circumstance was’. 
- the more worthy of being specified here by the Evan- 

gelist, as it has probably been that which then in- 

censed the chief priests,'and prompted: themito de- 
mand of him in'so peremptory a-manner to:show his: 

warratit for what he did. To” say:that! the reign | of 

the Messiah was’ about to commence, would be ac- 

counted by them very presumptuous, and might be 

construed into an insinuation, that he himself was. 
the Messiah, a position which we find them soon af- 

ter pronouncing blasphemy: and in any case they: 

would consider the declaration (which was well 

known not to originate from them) as an attempt to - 
undermine their authority with the people. 

Hence also will take the liberty to conclude, 
that the common way of rendering the Greek verb, 
by the aid of consecrated words, not only into Eng- 
lish, but into Latin, and most modern languages, 

| hae 
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has produced. an association in the minds of men 
strong enough to mislead critical, as well as ordinary 
readers ; else men of letters, like Dr. Owen and Mr. 
Bowyer, had never fancied that there is here either 
a tautology, or so much as a redundancy of words. 
I further conclude, that if we were to proceed in the 
way proposed by the former of these critics, and to 
expungé whatever in Scripture we dislike, or ima- 
gine might be spared, it is impossible to say what 
would be left at last of the divine oracles... The re- 
-marker, if he would aét consistently, ought also to 
throw out as a marginal reading xyeyrcwy ro evayys 
-Awoy, which is coupled with Sacxwy in the two pla- 
-ces of Matthew referred to. We may not be able to 
discover the meaning or the use of a particular ex- 
pression; for who can discover every thing? but 
let us not be vain enough to think, that what we do. - 
not discover, no other person ever will 737, — 


‘ § 15. The only other word in the New Testa- 
ment that can be said to be nearly synonymous with 
either of the preceding, is xatayycAAw annuncio, I 
announce, publish, or promulgate. It is an inter- 
mediate term between xypuccw and evryspeMiCopcel 
- In regard to the manner, it implies more of public 
notice than is necessarily implied in evayy<AsCowaty 
but less than is denoted by xypuccw. In regard to 
the subject, though commonly used in a good sense, 


it does not express quite so much as evayycArCopect, 
Ff3 but 


232 Diss, XII, Part II. § 13, 14. 
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but it expresses more than xypyow, which generally 
“refers to some one remarkable faét or event, that 

may be told in a sentence or two. Accordingly both 
‘these words, xarayyeAAw and evayysrrCouor come 

hearer to a coincidence in Om, with co 
» than xmpuroeo, does. ; : 


§ 16. THe word evan//e MS NS rendered. evange- 
list, occurs only thrice in the New Testament. First 
jn the Aas 733, where Philip, one of the seven dea- 
cons, is failed an evangelist ; secondly, in the Epis- 
tle to the Ephesians *3*, where evangelists are men- 
tioned after apostles and prophets, as one of the of- 


fices which our Lord, after his ascension, had ap- © 


pointed for the conversion of infidels, and the esta- 
blishment of order in his church > and, lastly, in 


the injunétion which Paul gives Thaothy to do the. 


work of an evangelist**°, This word has also ob- 
tained another signification which, though not scrip- 
tural, is very ancient, As evaryyeAioy Sometimes de- 
notes any of the four narratives of our Lord’s life 
and sufferings, which make a part of the canon, so 
evangelist means the composer. Hence Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and John, are called evangelists, 


§ 17, As to the word dSacxew, it may suffice to 
observe, that it can hardly ever be wrong translated 
into Latin by the verb docere, or into English by the 
verb fo teach; and that it was mentioned in the 

: title, 


233 Ads, xxi. 8, 234 Eph. iv. rr. 435 2: Tim. iv. 7s, 
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title, not on account of any difficulty occasioned by 
it, but solely for the sake of suggesting.my purpose 
to show that, far from being coincident, it has not 
even so great an affinity in signification to the other 
words there mentioned, as is commonly supposed. 
But, as the supposed coincidence or affinity always 
- arises from mistaking the exact import of the other 
words, and not from any error in regard to this, a 
particular explanation of this term is not necessary. 
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DISSERTATION THE SEVENTH. 
wi 
INQUIRY INTO THE IMPORT OF CERTAIN TITLES 
OF HONOUR OCCURRING IN THE NEW “TEST A- 
MENT. eerie 


~w 


I INTEND, in this Dissertation, to offer a few re- 
marks on those titles of honour which most fre- 
quently occur in the New Testament, that we may 
judge more accurately of their import, by attending, 
not only to their peculiarities in signification, but 
‘also to the difference in the ancient Jewish manner of 
applying them, from that which obtains among the 
modern Europeans, in the use of words thought to 
be equivalent. 





PART I. 
Kupi@. 


NOTHING can be more evident, than that, ori- 
ginally, titles were every where the names, either of 
offices, or of relations, natural or conventional, in- 
~somuch that it could not be said of any of them, as 
may 
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may be said, with justice, of several of our titles 
at present, those especially called titles of quali- 
ty, that they mark neither office nor relation, pro- 
‘perty, nor jurisdiction, but merely certain degrees 
‘of hereditary honour, and rights of precedency. 
Relation implies opposite relation in the object. 
‘Now, when those persons, for whose behoof a 
particular office was exercised, and who were con- 
~sequently in the opposite relation, were very nu- 
‘merous, asa whole nation, province, or kingdom, 
the language commonly had no correlate to the title 
expressing the office; that is, it had not a term ap- 
‘propriated to denote the people who stood in the op- 
posite relation. But when there was only a small 
number, there was a special term for denoting the 
relative conneétion in which these also stood. Thus 
the terms, hing, judge, prophet, pontiff, hardly ad- 
mitted any correlative term, but the general one of 
people. But this does does not hold invariably. 
With us the correlate to king is subject, In like 
manner, offices. which are exercised, not statedly, 
in behalf of certain individuals, but variously and 
occasionally, in behalf sometimes of one, sometimes 
‘of another, do not often require titles correlative. 
Of this kind are the names of most handicrafts, and 
several other professions. Yet, with us the physician 
has his patients; the lawyer his clients, and the 
tradesman his customers. In most other cases of re- 
lation, whether arising from nature, or from conven- 
tion, we find title tallying with title exactly. Thus, 

father 


“ 
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father has son, husband has wife, uncle has nephew, 
teacher has disciple or scholar, master has servani. 


§ 2. | apmir, however, that in the most simple 
times, and the most ancient usages with which we 
are acquainted, things did not remain so entirely on 
the original footing, as that none should be called. 
jather, but by his son or his daughter 3 none 
should be saluted master, but by his servant, or styl- 
ed teacher, but by his scholar. There is a progres. | 
sion in every thing relating to language, as, indeed, 
in all human sciences and arts. Necessity, first, and 
ornament, afterwards, lead to the extension of words 
beyond their primitive signification. All languages 
are scanty in the beginning, not having been fabri- 
cated beforehand, to suit-the occasions which might 
arise. Now, when a person, in speaking, is sensi- 
ble of the want of a proper sign for expressing his 
thought, he, much more naturally, recurs to a word 
which is the known name of something that has 
an aflinity to what. he means, than to a sound 
which, being entirely new to the hearers, cannot, 
by any law of association in our ideas, suggest his 
meaning to them. Whereas, by availing himself of 
the name of something related, by resemblance, or 
otherwise, to the sentiment he wants to convey, he 
touches some principle, in the minds of those whom 
he addresses, which (if they be persons of any sa- 
gacity) will quickly lead them to the discovery of his 
meaning. ‘Thus, for expressing the reverence which 
I feel for a respeCtable character, in one who is also 

my. 
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my binior, I I shall naturally be led to style him fa- 
ther, though I be not literally his son ; to express my 

submission to a man of greater merit and dignity, I 
shall call him master, though I be not his servant ; 
and to express my respect for one of more extensive 
knowledge and erudition, I shall denominate him 
teacher, though I be not his disciple. Indeed, these 
consequences arise so direétly from those essential 
principles of the imagination, uniformly to be found 
in human nature, that deviations, in some degree 
similar, from the earliest meanings of words, are to 
be found in all tongues, ancient and modern. This 
is the first step from pure simplicity. r 
§ 3. Yer, that the differences in laws, senti- 
ments, and manners, which obtain in different na- 
tions, will occasion in this, as well as in other things, 
considerable variety, is not to be denied. In Asia, 
a common sign of respect to superiors was prostra- 
tion. In Europe, that ceremony was held in abhor- 
rence. What I have remarked above, suits entirely 
the progress of civilization in the Asiatic regions. 
The high-spirited republicans of Greece and Rome, 
appear, on the contrary, long to have considered the 
title kyrtos, or dominus, given to a man, as proper’ 
only in the mouth of a slave. Odtavius, the empe- 
ror, when master of the world, and absolute in 
Rome, seems not to have thought it prudent to ac- 
cept it. He very justly marked the precise import 
of the term, according to the usage which then ob- 
tained, in that noted saying ascribed to him. /, mpe- 
rator militum, Princeps reipublice, Dominus servo- 
rum; 


‘ s / 
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rum. To assume this title, therefore, he considered © 


as what could not fail to be interpreted by his peo- 
ple, as an indirect, yet sufficiently evident, manner 
of calling them his s/aves ; for such was then the 
common import of the word servus. But, in des- 
potic countries, and countries’ long accustomed to 
kingly government, it did not hurt the delicacy of 
the greatest subject to give the title Dominus to the 
prince. cis “ 


§ 4. THat such honorary applications of words 
were quite common among the Jews, was evident to 
every body,’ who has read the Bible with attention. 
In such applications, however, it must be noted, 

‘that the titles are not considered as strictly due from 
those who give them. They are considered rather 
as voluntary expressions of respect, in him who 
gives the title, being a sort of tribute, either to civi- 
lity, or to the personal merit .of him on whom it is 
bestowed. But, to affix titles to places and offices, 


to be given by all who shall address those possessed. 


of such places and offices, whether they that give 
them stand in the relation correspondent to the 
title or not, or whether they possess the respect 
or esteem implied or not, is comparatively a mo- 
dern refinement in the civil intercourse of mankind, 
at least in. the degree to which it is carried in Eu- 
rope. ‘This is the second remove from the earliest 
and simplest state of society. 


§ 5. THERE remains a third, still more remark- 
able, to which I find nothing similar in ancient times. 
We 
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We have gotten a number of honorary titles, such 
as duke, marquis, earl, viscount, baron, baronets 
&c. which it would be very difficult, or rather im- 
possible to define ; as they express, at present, nei- 
ther office, nor relation,. but which, nevertheless, 
descend from father to son, are regarded as part. of 
a man’s inheritance, and, without any consideration 
of merit, or station, or wealth, secure to him cer- 
tain titular honours and ceremonial. respect, ‘and 
which are of a more unalienable nature than any 
other property (if they may be called. property), real 
or personal, that he possesses. I am sensible, that 
those modern titles were all originally names of of- 
fices, as well as the ancient... Thus, duke was equi- 
valent to commander ; marguis, oY margrave (for 
they differed indifferent countries), to guardian of 
the marches; count, landgrave, alderman; or carl, 
to sheriff; whence the shire is still denominated 
county 5 viscount, to deputy-sherifl. _Vicecomes, ac- 
cordingly, isthe Latin word in law-writs for the of-. 
ficiating sheriff". When the principal, in any kind 
of office, becomes too rich, and ‘too lazy, for the” 
service, the burthen naturally devolves upon the 
substitute ; and the power of the constituent, thro’ 
disuse, comes at last to be antiquated. But, so much 
was the title once connected with the office, that 
when the king intended to create a new'carl, he had 
no other expedient, than to erect a certain territory 
into 


t Blackstone’s Commentary, Introduc. Seat. 4. and B. I. 
Chir Sil, Ciesyt 4s : 
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into a county, earldom, or sheriffdem, (for these 
words were then synonymous), and to bestow the _ 
jurisdidtion ef it on the person honoured with the 
tile. The baron, though his name was anciently 
common to all the nobility, was judge or lord of a 
smaller and subordinate jurisdiétion, called a barony *. 
‘In process of time, through the vicissitudes that ne- 
cessarily happen in the manners of the people, and 
in their methods of government, the offices came 
gradually to be superseded, or at least to subsist no 
longer, on the same footing of hereditary possession. 
But, when these had given place to other political 
arrangements, the titles, as a badge of ancestry, and 
of the right to certain privileges which accompanied 
the name, were, as we may naturally suppose, still 
suffered to remain. It hardly now answers the first 
end, as a badge of ancestry, in those countries where 
there are often new creations: but it answers the 
second, and besides, ennobles their posterity. In 
consequence of these differences, the titles are re- 
garded as due to him who succeeds to them, alike 
from all men, and that without any consideration of 
either personal or official dignity, or even of terri- 
torial possessions. ‘Thus, one who is entitled to be 
called my lord is, in this manner, addressed not on- 
ly by his inferiors, but by his equals, nay, even his 
superiors. The king himself, in rat panies his 
nobles, says My Lords, 


$6." 


2 See Spelman’s Glossary on the different names. 
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§ 6. Ir was totally different among the Hebrews, 

I might have said, among the ancients in general. 
The Greek word xupi@ kyrios, answering to the 
Hebrew [8 adon, to the Latin dominus, and to the 
words Jord or master in English, was not original- 
ly given, unless by a servant to his master, by a 
subjeé to his sovereign, or in brief, by one bound 
to obey, to the person entitled to command. Soon, 
however, it became common to give it to a superior, 
though the person who gave it, had no dependence 
upon him; and if sometimes it was, through com- 
plaisance, bestowed on an equal ; still the man who 
gave the title, was considered as modestly putting 
himself on the footing of an inferior and servant, in- 
asmuch as the title was invariably understood to ex- 
press, not only superior rank, but even authority, in 
the person on whom it was conferred, over him who 
gave it. We have examples in Scripture which put 
it beyond a doubt, that for any man to address ano- 
‘ther by the title my lord, and to acknowledge him- 
self that person’s servant, were but different ways of 
expressing the same thing, xvp:@- and dsa@ being 
correlative terms. The courteous form of addres- 
sing with them, when they meant to be respectful 
(for it was not used on all occasions), was not that 
of most modern Europeans, who, in using the se- 
cond personal pronoun, employ the plural for the 
singular ; nor that of the Germans, who change both: 
person and number, making the third plural serve 
for the second singular, but it was what more rare- 
ly could occasion ambient than either of these ; the 


sub- | 


J 
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substitution of the third person for the first; ae 
number being retained, whether singular or plural. ; 
This mode, as occurring in Scripture, gives an addi- 
tional illustration o of the import of the term xvpi@- 
with them. “ Let thy servant, 1 pray, thee,” said... 
Judah} to his brother Joseph, when. BAYER of. 


Egypt, “ speak a word in my. lord’s ears.” has Nay, . 


“my dor d, ” said the Shunamite, to the: Prophet E-,,. 
lisha, ‘ do not deceive thine, handinaid +.” a4 ase 
other instances are marked in the amargin *, 
Assisted by these remarks, we may Serdaie the 
force of that observation of the Apostle Peter °, . in. 
regard to the conjugal respect and obedience ; yielded ‘ 
by Sarah to her husband Abr aham, Béing a, isines 
dion, says he, speaking of the wives, ¢o their own hus- . 
bands, even as Sarah obeyed Abr aham, calling him 
lord; that is, acknowledging, by this her usual 


- compellation, her inferiority, and obligation to. obe- 


dience ; for the. intimacy of their relation hinders us 
from ascribing it to a. ceremonious. civility. Some 
have cavilled at. this argument brought by the A- , 


postle. The rank and quality of Abraham, say they, _ 


who, by the accounts we have of him, was a pewer- . 
ful prince, entitled him to be addressed in this man- 
ner by every body. Others, in the opposite ex- 
treme, have inferred that every dutiful wife ought 
to give the same testimony of respect. and submis- | 

sion to her husband, which this pious matron did to 


the 


3 Gen, xliv. 18. 4 2 Kings, iv. 16. 5 Gen eee, ake 
xxxill, 5. 8, xlii, 10. 1 Kings, xviii. 7. 9. 6 1 Pet. iii. 5,6 
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_the Patriarch. Both ways of reasoning are weak, 
and proceed from the same ignorance of the different 
import of words, resulting from the difference of. 
manners and customs. The title /ord with us, as ap- 
plied to men, is either hereditary in certain families, 
or anriexed by royal authority, or immemorial usage, 
to certain offices and stations. Wherever it is con- 
sidered as due, nobody, of what rank soever, with- 
holds it. And wherever it is not due, one would 
not only expose one’s self to ridicule by giving it, 
but, instead of paying a compliment to the person 
addressed, would put him out of countenance. It 
cannot, therefore, with us, serve as a token of sub- 
jeGtion in the person who gives it. Such is the con- 
sequence of the different footing whereon things 
now stand, that the titles which, in these times of 
simplicity, were merely relative and ambulatory, are 
now absolute and stationary. Whereas the man 
who, in those ages, was well entitled to the com- 
pellation of Jord in one company, had no title to it 
at all in.another. It happens with us frequently (to 
wit, as often as two or more who, by law or custom, 
have a right to that mark of respeét, converse toge= 
ther), that the title of Jord is reciprocally given and 
taken by the same persons. But of this I do not re- 
colle& a single instance in Scripture. Such a thing 
tothe ancients must, doubtless, have appeared ridi- 
culous, ds’an acknowledgment of superiority in the 
person on’ whom it was conferred, was always uns - 
derstood to be conveyed by it. For, though it was 
sometimes, as I observed, politely given to an equal, 
VOL. I. eg he 
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‘ Sed e 4 
he was thereby treated as superior: and, as each 
could not be superior, to retort the title on him who 
gave it, must have been considered by them, as an 
indelicate rejection of the civility offered. To their 


sentiments it seems to have been more cbairanable, 


that the honour should be repaid with some other 


marks of respect or affection, by the person who res 
ceived it. The fact, if 1 remember right, is cer- 
tain: this manner of accounting for it, I acknow- 
ledge to be no more than conjecture ; but it isa con- 
jecture which some passages in ancient history, 
particularly the conversation of Abraham with Eph- 
ron and the sons of Heth’, and Jacob’s interview 
with his elder brother Esau *, after an absence of 
more than fourteen years, render not: improbable. 


§ 7. Tue title of master (for the Hebrew adon, 
and the Greek kyrios, signify no more) was perhaps 
universally the first which, by a kind of catachresis, 
was bestowed on a superior, or a person considered 
as such, by one who was not his servant or depen- 
dent. But still, as it implied the acknowledgment 
of superiority, it varied with the company. There 
were few so low who were not entitled to this ho- 

nourable compellation from some persons; there 
“were none (the king alone excepted) so high as to 
be entitled to it from every person. Joab, who was 
captain-general of the army, is properly styled by 
Uriah °, who was only an inferior officer, my lord 


Joab, 


7 Gen, xxiii, 3, &c. $ sxxill, 1—1§, 9 2 Sam. xi. 110" 
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Joab; but had the king himself, or any of the prin- 
_ ces, given him that title, it could have been under- 
stood no otherwise than in derision. It would have 
been, as if the sovereign should call any of his mini- 
sters his master. The title father, though held in 
general superior to lord, yet, as the respect expres: 
sed by it, implied superiority, not in station, but in 
years, experience, and knowledge, was sometimes 
given to the Prophets of the true God, even by 
kings. Thus, the Prophet Elisha is in this manner 
addressed by the kingof Israel'®; but no prophet 
is ever denominated: lord or master by one vested 
with the supreme authority. By others the prophets 
were often so denominated. ‘Thus Obadiah, who 
was steward of the king’s household, calls the Pro- 
phet Elijah, my lord Elijah". The same title we 
find also given to Elisha *’, | Whereas to the king 
‘himself, the common address, from men of all ranks, 
“was, my lord, O king, or, as the expression strily 
implied, O king, my master ; but by the king, the 
title my lord, or my master, was given to none but 
‘God. The reason is obvious. A monarch, who 
was not tributary, acknowledged, in. point of sta- 
tion, no earthly superior. And though, in any 
rank inferior to the highest, good breeding might 
require it to be conferred on an equal, the royal 
dignity appears generally to have been considered as 
of too delicate a nature to admit the use of such com- 

pee ad Gg2 pags | 


19 2 Kings, vi. 21. it Kings, xviii. 7. 13. 
; st 9 Kings, tierg. iv. 16. 28, 
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pliments without derogation. Croesus king of Ly- 

dia, is represented by Herodotus**, as giving the 

title d<rmorne, which is of the same import, to Cy- , 

rus king of Persia; but it was after his kingdom 

was conquered by Cyrus, and when he himself was 
his captive, and consequently, according to the usa- 
ges of those times, his slave. Before that event he 
would have disdained to salute any man with this 
compellation. Ahab king of Israel, styled Benha- 
dad king of Syria, my lord ; but it was when, thro’ 
fear, he consented to surrender himself and all that 
he had, into his hands ‘+. 

Tam not, however, certain that the politeness 
of the Orientals, which, in the judgment of the 
Greeks, savoured of servility, did not sometimes 
carry them thus far: for, though no such title is 
found in the conversation between Solomon and the 
queen of Sheba "5, or between. Jehoshaphat king of 
Judah, and Ahab king of Israel*®, as related either 
in the First Book of Kings, or in the Second Book | 
of Chronicles; or in the correspondence between 
Hiram king of Tyre and Solomon, as related in the 
First Book of Kings’’; yet, in the account we have 
of this correspondence in the Second Book of Chro- 
nicles'*, which is of much later date, Hiram is re- 

presented as giving this title to both David and So- 
lomon. Whether this ought to be considered, as 
merely a strain of eastern complaisance, or as an ac-. 


~ know- 


¥3 Lib; I. %4 1 Kings, xx. 4. 15 1 Kings, x. 
16 y Kings, xxii, 2Chron, xviii: 17 1 Kings, ix. 10, &c. ” 
8 2 Chron, ii, 14, 15 
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knowledgment of subordination, a state to which ma- 
ny of the neighbouring princes had been reduced 
by those monarchs, I will not take upon me to say. 
But it may hold as a general truth, that when this 
title is found given to a man in any ancient cuthor, 
particularly in Scripture, before we can judge from 
it of the quality of the person accosted, we must 
know something of the quality of the person that 
accosts. -It is not so with us, or in any Christian 
European country at present. When we find one 
addressed with the title of highness, or grace, or 
lordship, we discover his rank, without needing to 
know any thing of the addresser, save only, that 
he is not ignorant of the current forms of civi- 
lity. 4 x 

When we find that Mary acne addresses, 
with the title of lord (xvpte is her word *9), one 
whom she took to be no higher than a gardener, 
we are apt to accuse her, in our hearts, either of 
flattery or of gross ignorance, to accosta man in so 
low a station with so high a title. But the igno- 
rance is entirely our own, when we would vainly 
make our ideas, modes, and usages, a standard for 
other ages and nations. Mary and a gardener might, 
in the world’s account, have been on a level in 
point of rank. Ifso, as he was a stranger to her, 


- modesty and the laws of courtesy led her to yield to. 


- him the superiority, by giving him this respectful 
title. Abraham’s servant was addressed in the same 
Gg3 ; way 


19 John, xx. 15; 
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way by Rebekah, before she knew him ?°. Paul 
and Silas, who cannot be supposed superior in figure 
and appearance to ordinary mechanics, were, after 
having been publicly stripped, beaten, imprisoned, 
and be in the stocks, accosted with the title xu plot 
lords *, though the common translation has it sirs. 
But it was given by a jailor, and, it may be added, 
~ after a miraculous interposition of heaven in their 
favour. . To satisfy us, however, that this last cir- 
cumstance was not necessary to entitle mean people 
to be addressed in this manner by those, whose 
condition“was equally mean or meaner ; we may ob- 
serve that the same title xv is given to’ Philip a3) 
one of the Apostles from Bethsaida of Galilee, who 
was probably not above the rank of a fisherman. 
‘The persons who gave it were’ Greeks, doubtless of 
the lowest sort, who had come to Jerusalem to wor- 
ship. With us the title lord, given to one who by 
-law or custom has no right to‘it, is a sort of injury 
to the whole order to whom the constitution of their 
country has given an exclusive privilege to be so 
denominated. ‘With them it could affeét no third 
person whatever, as it implied merely that the per- 
son spoken to was, by the speaker, acknowledged 
his superior. 
It may appear to some an objection against this 
account of the relative import of the words aden and 
kyrios, that in the English Bible, we find the title 
lord, in one place of the sacred history, used as we 


should 


= 


e 
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should use the word nobleman or grandee, for de- 
noting a person of a certain determinate rank. Thus 
we are informed of a lord, on whose hand king Je- 
horam leaned, “who is mentioned thrice under this 
description in the same chapter *3.. I acknowledge 
that, if the Hebrew word there were adon, and the 
Greek kyrios, it would suffice to overturn what has 
been here advanced in regard to the difference be- 
tween the ancient use of such titles and the modern. 
But it is not adon and fyrios. In neither language | 
is ita title of honour, but a mere name of office. 
In Hebrew it is wow shalish, m Greek reisaryg 
tristates, a word which occurs often in other pla- 
ces, and is never translated Jord, but always cap- 
_ tain, as it ought to have been rendered here. The 
Vulgate interprets it, not dominus guidam, but very 
properly wus de ducibus. - Again, in the common 
version, we find mention of the king and his lords **, 
precisely in the manner wherein an English historian 
would speak of his sovereign and the peers of the 
realm. But neither here is the Hebrew word adon, 
nor the Greek kyrios. It is YW sharaio, in the 
former, and ‘o weyevreg avre in the latter. In the 
Vulgate it is rendered principes ejus, and ought to 
have been in English his chief men, or his principal 
officers. . Whereas Y398 adonaig in Hebrew, ‘or xugioe 
avrg in Greek, and domini ejus in Latin, would have 
meant /ivs masters, or those whom he served, a sense 
- quite foreign from the purpose. But though our 

Gg 4 word 


43 2 Kings, vii. 2, 17, 19, 24 Ezra, viii. 
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word lords, used as in the above quotations, is not 

unsuitable to the English style ; it would have been 


better, in such instances, to conform to the He- ~ 


“brew idiom, for a reason: which will appear from 
the next paragraph. Herod i is said, by our transla- 
tors, to have made a supper to his lords **. The 
word is pzyisarw grandees. shall only add, that 
the term /ords is also used in the English translation, 
where the corresponding words, both in Hebrew and 
_in Greek, are names of offices equivalent to rulers, 
magistrates, governors of provinces. And therefore 
nothing can be concluded from the application of 
this title in the version.. 

§ 8. Now, with the aid of the above observa- 
tions on the relative value of honorary titles among 
the ancients, we may discover the full force of our 
Saviour’s argument, in regard to the dignity of the 
Messiah. The modern use in this particular, is so 
different from the ancient, that, without knowing this 
circumstance, and reflecting upon it, a proper ap- 
prehension of the reasoning is unattainable. I shall 
give the whole passage as rendered in this version **, _ 
While so many Pharisees were present, Jesus asked 
them, saying, What think ye of the Messiah ? Whose 
son should he be 2? They answered, David’s. He re- 
plied, How then doth David, speaking by inspiration, 
call him his Lord? The Lord, saith he, said to my 
Lord, sit at my right hand, until I make thy foes 

thy 

25 Mark, vi. 25. 26 Matth, xxii. 41, &e, 
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thy footstool. If the Messiah were David’s Son, 
would David call him his Lord? +To this none of 
them could answer. They were confounded, yet 
' from our very different usages, whereby such titles, 
if due at all, are due alike from superiors as from 
_ inferiors and equals; we cannot easily, at first, feel 
the strength of this argument. I have observed al- 
ready, that an independent monarch, such as David, 
acknowledged no lord or master but God. Far less 
would he bestow this title on a‘ son or descendant 
It was customary, because respectful, and in the na- 
- tural order of subordination, for a son so to address 
his father. Accordingly, in the parable of the man 
who had two sons, the elder son is thus represented 
as answering his father, Ey xvge*7. It is the same 
word which is commonly rendered /ord, but in this 
place str. The same title was given by Rachel to her 
father Laban, when he came into her tent, in quest 
of his images **, and even by Jacob, after his return 
from Padan Aram, to his elder brother Esau?®. Inno 
instance, howeyer, will it be found given by a father 
to his son. This, according to their, notions of pa- 
ternal dignity and authority, which were incompa- 
rably higher than ours, would have been preposte- 
-rous. The Pharisees, and other hearers, were so 
sensible of this that, however much they showed 
themselves, on most occasions, disposed to cavil, 
our Saviour’s observation struck them dumb. None .. 
of them could answer. 

§ 9. 


27 Matth. xxi. 30. 8 Gen, xxi. 35. 
29 Gen. xxxii. 4, 5. 
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§ 9. THoucn the general belief of the Jews at 
that time was, that the Messiah would be a much 
greater man than David, a mighty conqueror, and 
even a universal monarch, the sovereign of the 
kings of the earth, who was to subdue all nations, 
and render them tributary to the chosen people ; yet 
they still supposed him to be a mere man, posses- 
_ sed of no higher nature than that which he derived 
from his earthly progenitors. ‘Though their Rabbies 
at that time agreed that the words quoted were spo- 
ken of the Messiah, and spoken by David, the dif-. 
ficulty suggested by our Lord seems never to have. 
occurred to them; and now that it was pointed out, 
they appeared, by their silence, to admit that, on 
the received hypothesis, it was incapable of a solu- 
tion. It was plainly our Saviour’s intention to insi- 
nuate, that there was, in this character, as. delinea- 
_ ted by the Prophets, and suggested by the Royal. 
Psalmist, something superior to human, which they 
were not aware of. And, though he does not, in 
express words, give the solution, he leaves no per- 
son who refleéts, at a loss to infer it. I have been 

the more particular in this illustration, in order to 
shew of how much importance it is, for attaining a 
critical acquaintance with the import of words in the 
sacred languages, to become acquainted with the 
customs, sentiments, and manners of the people. 


§ 10, THE name xveioc, in the New Testament, 
is most frequently translated, in the common ver- 
sion, /ord, sometimes sir, sometimes master, and 

once 
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once owner. It corresponds pretty nearly, except 
when it is employed in translating the name Jehovah, 
to the Latin dominus, and to the Italian signore. 
But there is not. any one word, either in French or 
in English, that will so generally answer. It may oc- 
casionally be applied to a man in any station, except 
the very lowest, because, to men of every other sta- 
tion there are inferiors. It is always proper, as 
applied to God, to whom every creature ‘is inferior. 
In the former of these applications, namely to man, 
it frequently corresponds, but not invariably, to the 
French monsieur, and to. the English sir, or master. 
In the application to God, it answers always to the 
French seigneur, and to the English Jord. There is 
a necessity, in these two languages, of changing the 
term, in compliance with the idiom of the tongue. 
Domine in Latin, and signor in Italian, in like man- 


ner as kyrie in Greek, and adoni in Hebrew, are 


equally suitable, in addressing God or man. But 
every body: must be sensible, that this cannot be af- 
firmed of the compellation of monsieur in French, 
or sir’ in English. 


§ 11. There is something so peculiar in the Eng- 
lish use of these familiar titles, that it may be proper 


to take particular notice of it, before I proceed to the - 


application of them in translating. In regard to the 

term sir, the most common of all, let it be observed, 

first; that, in its ordinary. acceptation, it is never 
used, except in the vocative answering to Ayre and 

domine ; secondly, that it is never joined to the 

nome 
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name of a person, neither to the Christian name, nor 
to the surname. When the proper name is used, 
master, not sir, must be prefixed. I say this 
of the word sir, in its ordinary acceptation; for 
when it serves as the distinguishing title of knight- 
hood, it is used in all the cases, and is always pre- 
fixed to the Christian name. But for this applica- 
tion there is no occasion in translating. -The third 
thing I shall observe, on the ordinary acceptation of 
the word, is, that it never admits the article, either 
definite or indefinite. This, indeed, is a conse- 
quence of its use being confined to the vocative. 
Lastly, it has not a proper plural. The word sirs, 
originally the plural, and equally respectful with the 
singular, is now rarely used. When it is used, it is 
with some difference in meaning. The compellation 
sir, almost always shows respect; but sirs shows a 
degree of familiarity hardly consistent with respect. 
It is most commonly employed in speaking to a 
crowd, or toinferiors. We usually supply the plu- 
ral of sir, in our addresses to others, by the word 
gentlemen. But this bears so strong a signature 
of the distinGtions which obtain in modern Europe, 
that it could not be used with propriety in the trans- 
lation of an ancient author. 

Now, as to the title of /ord, I have several pecu- 
lixrities to observe. In the first place, when in the 
vocative, without either the possessive pronoun my 
prefixed, or any name or title annexed, the applica- 
tion is invariably, according to the best use at pre- 
sent, to God or Christ. When it is addressed to men 

(now 
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(now it is only to noblemen, and to persons in cer- 
tain eminent stations that use permits us to give it), it 
is always either preceded by the pronoun my, or fol- 
lowed by the title, or both. , Thus, to say, Lord, or, 
O Lord, help me ! is nowhere proper but in an ad- 
dress to God : whereas, Help me, my lord, is proper 
only when spoken to a man. The distin@tion now 
taken notice of, is, if I mistake not, sacredly ob- 
served in the common version of the Old ‘Testament. 
There are two cases, indeed, in which my Lord, in 
the vocative, is applied to God; but the intention, in 
both, is sufficiently marked. In one case, whereof 
there occur a few examples, it is preceded by the in- 
terjection O / which adds solemnity to the invocation : 
O ! my Lord?®. The other is, when it is coupled 
with my God, as in this *, Awake to my judgment, 
my God, and my Lord. "Maother thing to be remark- 
ed is, ‘that when the term lord has the definite article 
prefixed, with no name, title, or description subjoin- 
ed, it is to be understood as spoken of God, or of 
Christ. When the word is applied to men, whether 
the article be, or be not, used, the name or title 
should be annexed. If the frequent recurrence of 
the title render it proper to omit it, we must say, my 
lord, not the lord, atted thus; or we may say, his 
lordship, this last form being never used of a celes- 
tial superior. 
§ 12. So much for the words szr and lord, as 
used 


@ Exod, iv, £0, 13. 3 Psal, xxxv. 23, 
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used by us at present. In regard to the term mas/er, 
there can be no question that it comes nearer the, 
primitive signification of xvowc, than either of the 
former. Kugiog and dxAog are correlates in Greek, 
just as master-and servant are in English. Indeed, 
lord and servant are thus used m the common ver- 
sion of the: Gospels, but not so properly... Vassal, 
not servant, is, in English, correlative to lord 3*. 
At least, it was so anciently ; for both were feudal 
terms, the latter denoting the proprietor of the land, 
the former the tenant, or him who held it under the 
proprietor. But, with the gradual abolition of feudal 
customs, the name vassal has gone almost into disuse; 
whereas the import of the term /ord has been greatly 
altered, in some respects extended, and in some re- 
spects limited. But such variations are incident to 
every language. A remain of this usage, however, 
we have still in Scotland, in the meaning assigned to 
the word faird, which is no other than the old 


Scotch pronunciation of lord. In that diale&t, it 


invariably denotes landlord, or, as Dr. Johnson well 
explains it, /ord cf the manor. But to return: the 
reason why our translators’ have chosen sometimes 
to contrast servant and lord, rather than servant and 
master, is because they had preoccupied the word 
master, employing it to answer to Sdocxadog. This 
made it necessary to recur to some other term, to 
answer to xve:@», for which none fitter could be 
found than derd. I have thought it preferable to 

: ' render 


3? Blackstone’s Com, B, II. ch. 4. 
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render ddacnarAG, more literally, ¢eacher, and say 33, 
The disciple is not above his teacher, nor the servant 
above his master. That the motive of our transla- 
tors was precisely what I have mentioned, is evident 
from this, that in the numerous passages in the 
Epistles, where the observance of the relative du- 
ties of masters and servants is inculcated, the word 
xve@, as well as derrorys, is always rendered mas- 
ter, and not Jord. But there is an ambiguity, which 
arises from rendering dacxacA@- master, when the 
context does not point out what kind of master is 
meant. Inthe words of James 34+, My qoaaor didaone- 
Aot yivere, a8 expressed in the common translation, 
Be not many masters, hardly any of the unlearned 
suppose him to be speaking of teachers. 


§ 13. Now, let us consider the ordinary method 
which our translators have followed, in the history 
of Jesus Christ. One who reads the Bible with re- 
flection, (which not one of a thousand does), is asto- 
nished to find, that on the very first appearance of 
Jesus Christ, as a teacher, though attended with no - 
exterior marks of splendor and majesty ; though not 
acknowledged by the great and learned of the age ; 
though meanly habited, in a garb not superior to 
that of an ordinary artificer, in which capacity we 
have ground to believe he assisted ** his ‘supposed 
_ father, in his earlier days; he is addressed by al- 
most 


33 Matth, x, 24. 34 James, iii. 1. 
35 Mark, vi. 3. 
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most every body in the peculiar manner in which the 
Almighty is addressed in prayer. Thus the leper *, 
Lord, if thou wilt, thow canst make me clean. Thus 
the centurion 37, Lord, my servant lieth at home. 
The papannich woman crieth after him 3°; Have 
mercy on me, O Lord. He is likewise mention- 
ed sometimes under the simple. appellation of The 
Lord **, without any addition, a form of expression 
which, in the Old Testament, our translators, as a- 
bove observed, had invariably appropriated to God. _ 
What is the meaning of this? Is it that, from his 
first showing himself in public, all men_beliey- 
ed him to be the Messiah, and not only so, but 
to be possessed of a divine nature, and entitled to be 
accosted as God? Far from it. The utmost that can 
with truth be affirmed of the multitude, is that they 
believed him to bea prophet. And even those who, 
in process of time, came to think him the Messiah, 
never formed a conception of any charatter, as be- 
longing to that title, superior to that of an earthly 
sovereign, or of any nature superior to the human. 
Nay, that the Apostles themselves, before his re- 
surrection, had no higher notion, it were easy to 
prove. What then is the reason of this strange pe- 
culiarity? Does the original give any handle for 
it? None in the least. For, though the title that | 
is given to him, is the same that is given to God, it 
is so far from being peculiarly so, as is the case with 
the 


36, Matth, vit, 2. 37 6. .38 Matth. av. 22, 
Ly - 3 John xx. 2. 
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the English term so circumstanced, that it is the com: 
mon compellation of civility given not only to every 
stranger, but to almost every man of a decent ap- 
pearance; by those whose station does not place 
them in an evident superiority. 

It is the title with which Mary Magdalene accost- 
ed one whom she supposed to be a gardener *°., It 
is the title given by some Greek proselytes to the 
Apostle Philip *', probably a fisherman of Galilee. 
‘ It is the title with which Paul the tentmaker, and Si- 
las his companion, were saluted by the jailor at 
Philippi *7.. Lastly, it is the title with which Pontius’ 
Pilate, the Roman procurator, a pagan and idolater, 
is addressed by the chief priests and Pharisees *. 
And though the Jewish rulers would not refuse what 
was merely respectful to the Roman procurator,; 
who as such was their superior, we may be sure 
they would not have given him a title that could be 
understood to imply any thing sacred or divine. Our 
translators have been so sensible of this, that even 
in the application to the chief magistrate within the 
country, they have thought fit to render it only sir. 
Further, it is the title which those gave to Jesus; 
who, at the time they gave it, knew nothing about 
him: Jn this manner, the Samaritan woman at Ja- 
cob’s well addressed him++, when she knew no 
more of him than that he was a Jew, which would 

VOL. Ide. Hh not 


49 John xx. 15. 4 John, xii. 21. 
42 A&s, xvi. go, See § 7. 
43 Matth. xxvii. 63. 44- John iv, 11. 
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not recommend him to her regard. Thus also he 

was addressed by the impotent man who lay near 
the pool of Bethesda *°, who, as we learn from the 

sequel-of the story, did not then know the person 

who conversed with him, and who soon proved: his 

‘benefactor. In these places indeed, and some others 
which might be mentioned, our translators have ren- 

dered the word xvgiz, not lord, but sir. Why they 

have not uniformly done so, when.the term is given 

by contemporaries to Jesus residing on the earth, it 

would be impossible to assign a good reason. ‘The 

only reason I can imagine, is the uniform praétice 

that obtains very properly amongst his followers 

since his ascension, now when all power in heaven 
and on earth is committed to him **, now when he 

.is made head over all things unto his church *7, and 
hath received a name that is above every name *°, 

that at the name of Jesus every knee should bow, of 

things in heaven, and things under the earth, and 

every, tongue should cenfess that Jesus Christ is 

LORD, to the glory of God the Father: in one 
word, now when men are more especially obliged 

to honour the Son even as they honour the Father 4°. 

Is there any fitness in thus exhibiting the honours 
of deity, as appropriated to him in the very time of _ 

his humiliation, when, for our sakes, he was pleased _ 
to veil his glory *°, when he made himself of no 


% . _ reputation, 
45 John, v. +. 46 Matth. xxviii. 18. 
47 Eph. i. 22: 48 Phil. ii. 9, &c. 
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reputation, divested himself, as the expression strict- 
ly implies, and took upon him the form of a ser- 
vant? Or is there any consistency in representing 
men as using this style, whose sentiments, on exa- 
mination, will not support it? The highest to which 
_ the faith of any of the people, not his disciples, at 
that time rose, was to think that he was * John the 
Baptist risen from the dead, Jeremiah, or one of the 
Prophets. But where do we find any of the Prophets 
addressed with the peculiarity of idiom, which com 
monly distinguishes the Deity? ‘There is, therefore, 
in this manner of translating, a very great improprie- 
ty, first, as it produces an inconsistency between the 
‘style of the persons introduced, and what from the 
history itself we discover of their sentiments; se- 
condly, as it thereby, to a mere English reader, 
throws a degree of incredibility on the whole narra- 
tive. 


§ 14, Ir they had uniformly translated the word 
xuple lord, to whomsoever applied, they would have 
done better ; because every reader of common sense 
must have perceived that the word was employed, 
not according to the English idiom, but according 
to the usage of a tongue very different. Still, how- 
ever, by comparing the various places where it oc- 
“curs, it would have been practicable to reduce the 
term to'its proper value. Not that ! approve this 
servile manner of translating, any more than that in 

Hh @ op othe 
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the opposite extreme called liberal. ‘To translate the 
words, but not the idiom, is doing but half, and 
much the easier half, of the work of a translator, 
and never fails to render obscure and enigmatical in 
the translation, what is perspicuous and simple in 
the original. But our interpreters have, in this par- 
ticular, followed neither the Hebrew idiom nor the 
English, but adopted a peculiarity in regard to Jesus 
Christ, which represents-most of his contemporaries, 
as entertaining the same opinions concerning him, 
which are now entertained among Christians. Now, 
nothing can be more manifest than that, in those 
days, the ideas of his Apostles themselves were far 
inferior to what we entertain. 

To do justice, therefore; to our idiom, to pre+ 
serve at once consistency, perspicuity, and proprie- 
ty, it is necessary that the word xvg:@», in an ad- 
dress to heaven, be rendered Lord, or O Lerd ; 
when the Supreme Being is not addressed, but spoken 
of, the Lord; m addressing a king, or eminent ma- 
gistfate, my lord ; and im other ordinary cases, Sz”. 
Sometimes from a servant to his master, or from one » 
in immediate subordination, to a person on whom 
he depends, it may be more emphatical to say mase 
ter. Let it, however, be observed, that in translat- 
ing the Scripture, xvg@~ prefixed to.a proper name, 
cannot be rendered either sir or master, immediately 
followed by the name, on account of the particular 
idea which that mode of expression: conveys to us. 
_ Let it also be observed, that what I have said of 
kyrios, as applied to Jesus Christ, regards purely its _ 
application in the Gospels. It is plain, that after 

Christ’s 
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Christ’s ascension into heaven, and exaltation tothe 
right hand of the Father, he is viewed ina very dif- 
ferent light. Addresses to him are conveyed only 
by prayer, and ought tobe clothed in its language. 
When we speak of him, it ought to be, not as of a 
lord, one possessed of great power and eminence, but 
as of The Lord of the creation, the heir of all things, 
to whom all authority in heaven and upon the earth, 
and all judgment are committed by the Father. That 
expression of Thomas, therefore, ‘o Kupios BB noe “0 
@so¢ «8 5*, cannot be otherwise rendered than it has 
been rendered by our translators, My Lord and my 
God. It is manifest, from the exclamation, that 
Thomas viewed his Master now since his resurrec- 
tion, though not yet ascended, in a light in which he 
had never viewed him before. For these reasons, I 
think that in general no alteration would be proper 
in the way of rendering the word xvg:@» as applied. 
to Jesus, either in the Acts or in the Epistles. The 
case is different in the Gospels. 


§ 5. Ir is proper to take notice, before I con- 
clude this article, that the word xg; is in the Sep- 
tuagint also employed in translating the Hebrew 
word MM Jehovah, the incommunicable name of 
God. Though this is a proper name, and not an 
appellative, the Seventy, probably from the supersti- 
tious opinion which had arisen among the Jews (for 
it was evidently not from the beginning), that it was 
“aie Hhs . dangerous 
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dangerous to pronounce that word, and consequent- 
ly to adopt it into another language, have thought fit | 
to render it always xvpioc, an appellative which, as 
-we have seen, is of very extensive application. Nay, 
in reading the Hebrew Scriptures in the synagogue 
service, their doctors to this day always read adon, 
or adont, Lord, or my Lord, where they find Jeho- 
vah. ‘The writers of the New Testament, who wrote: 
in Greek, have so far conformed to the usage of 
their countrymen, that they have never introduced 
this name in their writings. In quoting from the Old 
Testament, they have adopted the method of the 
Seventy, whose words they frequently use. The 
generality of Christian translators have in this imi- 
tated their practice. Our own, im particular, have 
only in four places of the Old Testament, used the 
name Jehovah. In all other places, which are al- 
most innumerable, they render it the Lord. But, 
for distinGtion’s sake, when this word corresponds 
to Jehovah, it is printed in capitals, 

 Tonce thought, that in translating the New Testa- 
ment, the word Jehovah might properly, be replaced, 
wherever, in a quotation from the Old, that name 
was used in the Hebrew. On more mature reflec- 
tion I now think differently. It seemed good to in- 
- finite wisdom, in the old dispensation, when a pe- | 
culiar nation was chosen, and contradistinguished 
to all others, so far to condescend to the weakness of 
his creatures, as to distinguish himself as their God, 
by an appropriated name, which might discriminate 
him, with them, from the gods of the nations; the 


general 
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general names God and Lord being applied to them 
all. But, in the Gospel dispensation, wherein all 
such distinctions were to be abolished, it was proper 
that there should remain nothing which might ap- 
pear to represent God as a national or local deity. 


A proper name is not.necessary where there are no 


more than one of a kind. We are not sensible of 
the want of a proper name for the sun, the moon, 
or the earth. It is not suitable inthe interpreter of 
the New Testament, to show a greater nicety of dis- 
tinGtion than the sacred penmen have warranted. It 
Belongs rather to the annotator, than to the transla- 
tor, to mark such differences. In translating the 
Old Testament, the distinction, in my judgment, 
ought to be sacredly preserved, for the very same 
reason that no distin@tion ought to be made, in the 
New. The translator ought faithfully to represent 
his original, as far as the language which he writes 
is capable of doing it. So much for the import of 
the word xupi@-, and the different senses that it 
bears according to the application. 
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I PURPOSE now to make a few observations on 
the word didacxaAG-, and some other. titles of res- 
pect current in Judea in the days of our Saviour. 
After the Babylonish captivity, when Jerusalem and 
the temple were rebuilt, and the people restored to 
their ancient possessions, care was taken, under the 
conduét of Ezra, and those who succeeded him in 
the administration of affairs, to prevent their relaps- 
ing into idolatry, which had brought such accumus 
lated calamities on their country. It was justly con- 
_ sidered as one of the best expedients for answering 
this end, as we learn partly from Scripture, and 
partly from Jewish writers, to promote, amongst 
all ranks, the knowledge of God and of his law, and 
to excite the whole people, throughout the land, to 
join regularly in the public worship of the only true 
God.. For their accommodation, synagogues came, 
in process of time, to be erected, in every city and 
village where a sufficient number of people could be 
found to make a congregation. Every synagogue 
had its stated governors and president, that the pub- 
_ fic service might be decently conduéted, and that 


the 
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the people might be instructed-in the sacred writings, 
both the law and the prophets. The synagogues 
were fitted for answering, among them, the like 
purposes with parish-churches, amongst us Chris- 
tians. But this was not all. That the synagogues 
might be provided with knowing’ pastors and wise 
rulers, it was necessary that there should also be 
public seminaries or schools, wherein those who 
were destined to teach others, were to be taught them- 
selves. And'so great was their veneration for these 
schools or colleges, that they accounted them, says 
Buxtorf 53, more sacred than even synagogues, and 
next, in this respect, to the temple. They main- 
tained that a synagogue might lawfully be converted 
into a school, but not a school into a synagogue. 
The former was ascending, the latter descending. 
Both were devoted to the service of God ; but the 
synagogue, say they, is for the spiritual nourish- 
ment of the sheep, the school for that of the shep- 
herds. ° 


§ 2. Now their schools were properly what we 
should call divinity colleges ; for in them they were 
instructed in the sacred language, the ancient He- 
brew, not then the language of the country, in the 
law and the traditions, the writings of the Prophets, 
the holy ceremonies, the statutes, customs, and pro- 
cedure of their judicatories ; in a word, in whatever 
concerned the civil constitution and religion of their 


country. 
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country.. ' I make this distinction, of civil and. reli- 
gious, more in conformity to modern and Christian 
notions,. than in reference to ancient and Jewish. In 
that polity, these were so interwoven, or rather » 
blended, as to be inseparable. Their law was their 
religion, and their religion was their law ; insomuch 
that with them there was a perfect coincidence in 
the professions of lawyer and divine. But as to their 
mode of education, that they had some kind of 
schools long before the time above mentioned, even 
from the beginning of their establishment, in the 
land of Canaan, under Joshua, or, at least, from 
the time of Samuel, can hardly be made a question. 
A certain progress in letters had been made, very 
early, by this people, and regularly transmitted 
from one generation to another. But this seems 
evidently to have been without such fixed semina- 
ries as were ereéted and endowed afterwards ; else 
it is impossible there should be so-little notice of 
them in so long a tract of time, of which, as far as 
religion is concerned, we have a history pretty par- 
ticular. All that appears before the captivity, on 
‘this subjeG, is, that numbers of young men were 
wont, for the sake of instruction, to attend the 
most eminent Prophets, and were therefore called 
the sons, that is, the disciples, of the Prophets ; 
and that, in this manner, were constituted a sort of 
ambulatory schools, for communicating the know- 
ledge of letters, and of the law. In these were pro- 
bably taught the elements of the Hebrew music and 

versification. 
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versification. . Weare informed, also °*, that Je- 
hoshaphat, king of Judah, sent Priests, Levites, 
and others, to teach in all the cities of Judah., But 
this appears to have been merely a temporary mea- 
sure, adopted by that pious monarch for the instruc- 
tion of the people in his own time, and not an esta- 
blishment, which secured a succession and continu- 
ance. Now, this is quite different from the erection 
that obtained afterwards in their cities, of a sort of 
permanent academies, for the education of the youth 
destined for the upper stations in. society. 


§ 3. FurTHeR, to givethe greater lustre to those 
seminaries, they were commonly men of note, in 
respect of their station and quality, as well as distin- 
guished for their learning, who were appointed to 
preside and teach in them. These were mostly 
Priests and Levites; but not entirely ; for eminent 
persons, from other tribes, were also admitted to 
share in this honour. No sooner did. erudition be- 
come an objeG& of national attention in Judea; no 
sooner were endowments made for advancing and 
promoting it, than the emulation of ‘literary men 
was excited to attain the honours peculiar to the 
profession, by having the direction, or a principal 
part in the teaching, in some noted school. Even a 
certificate, from the persons qualified, of being equal 
to the charge, was not a little prized. Though, at 
- first sight, it may appear but a small circumstance, 
if 


fr 2 Chron. xvii. 7, 8, 9. 
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it will be admitted, by the judicious, to be a consi- 
derable evidence that, in our Saviour’s time, learn- 
ing was in general and high esteem among the Jews ; 
to find’that those titles which related to the business 
of teaching, were, with so much solicitude, courted, 
and, with so much ostentation, displayed by persons 
of distinction.‘ Of this kind, the honorary titles, 
_ father, rabbi, doctor, or teacher, guide, or conduc- 
tor, the name scribe, often indeed a name of eee, 
lawyer, doctor of law, may justly be accounted. ie 
do not, however, mean to affirm, that all these titles 
are of different import. Some of them, as will soon 
appear, are justly held synonymous. 


§ 4. Some of these had come into use but a little 
before our Saviour’s time. This was the case, in 
particular, of that most celebrated title rabbi, or 
rab, and rabban, as, for some time, these seem to 
have been distinguished, by some difference of sig- 
nification. In the Old Testament, we find the term 
= rab, in composition with some other word, em- 
ployed as a name of office and dignity, but not till 
the people became acquainted with the Chaldeans, 
concerning whom only it is used. The word, both 
in’ Hebrew and in Chaldee, signifies sometimes 
great, sometimes many, and when used substantive- 
ly, denotes one who is at the head of any business, 
of whatever kind it be. Thus, 2397 39 rab hache- 
bel 55, is, in the Septuagint mowp:¢, [NIV DM rab 

teba- 
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tebachim *%, aor ipcryeip@-, chief cook. The word 
will bear this version, but it does not suit the con- 
text in the passage where it is found, and "0" 3" 
rab serisim*’, apysswsy@», the first rendered, in 
the English version, shipmaster, the second, cap- 
tain of the guard, and the third, master of the ev- 
—nuchs. Mt is used in the plural also for chief men 
in general, superintendents, or those at the head of 
affairs. ‘Thus, WN 3D rabbe hammelech 3, are 
the chief men employed by the king over the differ- 
ent departments of the state. It is rendered the prin- 
ces of the king in the common translation. ‘The ori- 
ginal term suits entirely the import of the Latin word 
princeps, but not of the English word prince, at least 
in its most common acceptation: for it is not the 
king’s sons, or any order of nobles, who are so de- 
nominated. The word, among the Chaldeans, ap- 
pears evidently to have been equivalent to the term 
“W shar among the Hebrews. Accordingly, he 
who is styled by Daniel, in the passage above quoted, 
>°D""D 35, is four times, in the same chapter, cal- 
led EON “WY shar haserisim 5%. And this use of 
the name rab seems to have continued long in Sy- 
ria, as wellas in Chaldea. Thus, in the Syriac 
New Testament, it is found, in the same manner, 
united with the common appellation of any sort of 
officer, in order to denote the principal person in 
that office. Thus, rab-cohana °° is the high-priest, 
rab. 


56 Jer. xxxix. II. 57 Dan. i. 3. 
8 Jer, xxxix. 13. 59 Dan, i. 7, 8, 9, 18. 
6 Matth, xxvi. 51. 
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rab-machsa is chief of the publicans °', and rabrag- 
hotha ®* is chief shepherd. Hab, construed in this 
manner, is equivalent to the Greek apy, as used in 
‘composition. THe preceding titles are accordingly 
thus expressed in the Greek, AEG» aeKreAwyns, 
and OKT oLuny. on 
Again, the word) rab is sometimes found in that 
version, combined, not with the title of any sort of 
officer, but with a term denoting the office or charge 
itself ; in which case it always means the person who 
~ is principally entrusted with the business. Thus, 
rab-beth °? is the steward, exirgor@», he who is over 
the household; and rab cano-shetha °* is the ruler 
_ of the synagogue, apysouveywy@-. It is not unlike- 
ly, though I do not find any example of it in Scrip- 
ture, that the term has at first been similarly com- 
pounded with some word signifying a school, or, 
perhaps, with the name of the art or science taught, 
in order to denote the overseer of such a seminary, 
or the teacher of such an art. This hypothesis i is at 
least. favoured by analogy. As use, however, is 
variable, it appears, from what has actually happen- 
ed, extremely probable, that when all other applica- 
tions of the term have been dropped, it has still re- 
mained as an honourable compellation of the learn- 
ed. And when the term rab came to be peculiarly 
applied to such, the word wherewith it was, at first, 
for distinGtion’s sake, compounded, would be super- 
seded as unnecessary. 
It 
& Luke, xix. 2. 62 x Pet. vi 4. 
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It is, at least, certain, that the Jewish doétors, 
who resided at Babylon, about the time of our Savi- 
our, were called simply rab. But, in the Old Tes- 
tament, there is no trace of sucha title as rab, rai- 
bt, or rabban, given to a man of letters; nor is any 
of the old Prophets, or Scribes, or indeed, any o- 
ther person, distinguished by this mark of respeét 
prefixed to his name. | Though the introduétion of 
titles is always occasioned by the eredction of useful 
and important offices, it is:;commonly in the decline 
of merit that pompous titles are most affected. At 
first, no doubt, vain-glory has led many to assume 
them, to whom they did not belong, in right of of- 
fice, and an interested adulation has/induced others 
to give them. Some of them, however, came soon, 
among the Jews, to be converted into a kind of aca 
demical distin@tions, which, to give them more 
weight, are said to have been conferred solemnly in 
their schools or colleges; accompanied with certain 
religious’ ceremonies.» From this practice, I may 
observe, by the way, sprang literary degrees in Chris- 
tian universities, to which there is nothing similar, 
in all Pagan antiquity, either Greek or Roman, but 
to which the Jewish custom above mentioned bears 
an evident and close analogy. 


§ 5. THosr who belonged to the school were di- 
vided into three classes or orders. ‘The lowest was 
that of the disciples, or learners ; the second, that 
of the fellows, or companions, those who, having 
made considerable progress in learning, were occa- 

sionally 


x 
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sionally employed by the masters, in teaching the 
younger students. The highest was that of the pre-: 
ceptors, or teachers, to whom they appropriated the 
respectful title of doctor, or rabbi, which differs. 
from. rab only by the addition of the:affix pronoun 
of the first person. All belonging to the school 
were accounted honourable, in a certain degree. 
Even the lowest, the name disciple, was considered 
as redounding to the’ honour of those youths, wha 
were selected from the multitude, had the advan- 
tage of a learned education, and by their diligence 
and progress, gave hopes that they would, one day, 
fill with credit the most important stations. The 
title, companion, fellow, or associate, was consider- 
ed as very honourable to the young graduate who 
obtained it, being a public testimony of the profi- 
ciency he had made in his studies. And the title 
rabbi was their highest, academical honour. That 
it was orily the youth, in what are called the gen- 
teeler stations, who had the advantage of a learned 
education, is manifest from the contempt which our 
Lord’s parentage drew on him, as a teacher, from 
his fellow-citizens. Whence, say they %3, hath this 
man this wisdom ? Is not this the carpenter's son 
They conclude that he must be illiterate, from the 
mean condition of his parents. It was not the chil- - 
dren of such, then, we may reasonably es who 

were trained in those seminaries. 
In the Gospels, diiacxaA@ is given as the Greek 
trans- 


65 Matth, xiii. 54, 55. 
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trarislation of the Syriac rapbi®*. Yet this word 
does not, as the Greek, literally signify teacher ; 
but, having been conferred, at first, as a mark of re- 
spect on actual teachers, and afterwards on other 
learned men, dsSacxaAog was justly accounted as ap- 
posite a version as the Greek language afforded. It 
is certain, the term rabbi began soon to be used 
_ with great latitude. But though it came gradually to 
be bestowed on those who were not actual teachers, 
it always retained, ever since it had been appropri- 
ated to the learned, a relation to learning ; and, 
being understood as an addition due only to literary 
merit, it still. denoted, that though the person who 
enjoyed it, might not be actually ‘employed in teach- 
ing, he was well qualified for the office. Rabban 
is not the name of a degree superior to rabbi, tho’ 
it seems intended for heightening the signification. 
It may be understood to denote eminent or learned 
rabbi, and appears to have been but very seldom 
used. The title rabbon?, which we find twice given 
to our Lord; is rabban, with the addition of the 
affix of the first person, and accommodated to the 
pronunciation of Judea. One of those who addres- 
sed him with this compellation, was blind Barti- 
meus, when he applied for the recovery of his 
sight *7. The other was Mary Magdalene, when 
~ she first saw Jesus after his resurrection °°. 

That the use of the term rabban has not extend« 
VOL. I. 11 ed 


6 John i. 38. 67 Mark, x. 53. 
 @ John, xx, 16. 
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ed far beyond Palestine, may be Gacuniia oe the 

following circumstance. Though the word rabbi is 

very common in the Syriac translation, the Greek 


SdarueAs being generally so rendered; yet in the 


only place where that translator introduces the word 
rabbont, which is that quoted from John, he pre- 
‘fixes in Hebrew, that is, in the diale& of Palestine, 
which was then so called, adding the explanation given 
by the Evangelist, that is, teacher ; which plainly 
shows that the word’ rabbon’ was not Syriac. This 
is the more remarkable, asin the other passage, 
where the historian interprets the word rabbi, in the 
same manner, adding ° ‘o Asyerau “spjenvevajscvey dudcer= 


xaas, that interpreter omits this explanatory clause 


as intended only for the Grecian reader, and of no 
use to those who understood Syriac. In. the pas- 


sage in Mark, where rabdcni occurs, as the Evan- 


gelist had added no explanation, his interpreter has not 
thought it necessary to. change their own word rdb- 
bi. This is an evidence that he also considered the 
- difference in signification between the two words as 
inconsiderable. Another strong presumption of the 
same point is, that the Apostle John explains both 
by the same Greek word 7°. 

It may be observed here by the way, that they 
likewise used to raise the import of a title by doubling 
it. ‘Thus,our Lord, speaking of the Pharisees, gays, 
They love to be called of men rabbi, rabbi7. In 

Fda this 


:6> John, i. 38. P i, 300 %x. 16. “ 


7 Matth. xxiti.y. 
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‘this es he was himself addressed by Judas,’ at 
~ the time when that disciple chose to assume the ap- 
pearance of more than ordinary regard’*. The 
title xuprs seems to have been used in the sarfie man- 
ner. ‘Not every one who saith unto me Lord, Lord, 
xueit, xupic 73. ‘This is very agreeable to the genius 
of the Oriental tongues, which often, by the repe- 
tition of an pea bop express the superlative degree. 


§ 6. I Toox notice once before that, in the com- 
mon version of the Gospels, ddacxuAG is general- 
ly rendered master. -I cannot say that the word is 
mistranslated when so rendered, since it is the most 
common title with us, wherewith scholars address 
their teacher. But it is rather too indefinite, as this 
term does not distinguish the relation meant from 
almost any other relation, wherein superior and infe- . 
rior are brought together. The word master serves 
equally for rendering HUPLOS, Seomrorys, emisarne, xad7- 
yntng, as for diJecxcA@-. And, therefore, in many 
cases, especially where the context requires a contra- 
distinction to any of those terms, the word master is 
not proper. It is indeed evident to me, that in the 
ordinary Hellenistic use, it corresponds nearly to the 
English word docfor. Both are honorary titles; ex- ~ 
pressive of the qualifications of the persons to whom 
they are given. Both are literary titles that relate to 
no other sort of merit but learning; and both are 
solemnly conferred with certain ceremonies which 

112 we 


92 Mark, xiv. 45. 73 Matth, vil. 21. 
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we call graduation, by those who are accounted the 
proper judges. Our translators have, in one place, 
‘very properly rendered it doctor. Joseph and Mary, 
we are told’*, found Jesus in the temple sitting 7 
the midst of the doctors, ev werw Tuy dsacrnxArwy. To 
have said, in the midst of the masters, would have 
been a very vague expression of the sense. Nor 
have we reason to believe that it would have been. 
proper here to translate the word ‘eachers, as it did 
not imply that they were such by profession. In 
composition, our interpreters have commonly ren- 
dered it doctors7’.. There were Pharisees and yojson 
Sidarnadrot, doctors of the law sitting by. Again 7%, 
There stood up one of the council, a Pharisee named - 
Gamaliel, vouordarnarG, a doctor of law. Besides, 

we are accustomed to hear the words Jewish rabbies 

and Jewish doctors used synonymously. In Justin 

Martyr’s dialogue with Trypho the a the rabbies 

are always called asics : 


§ 7. But it may be objeéted that this does not 
account for the application of the title to our Lord. 
As he did not derive his doétrine from any of those 
learned seminaries, frequented by such of the youth 
as were reckoned the flower of the nation, the name 
doctor could not, with propriety, be applied to him. . 
In answer to this, let it be observed, first, that as 
in Judea at that time they spoke not Greek, but a 
dialect of Chaldee, not differing considerably from 

what 


24 Luke, il. 46, 75 Luke, v.17. 7 Ads, v. 34, 
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what is called Syriac, ‘it’ is evident that the actual 
compellation, whereby our Saviour was addressed, 
was rabbi. For this we have the express testimony 
of the Apostle John, in a passage lately quoted, who, 
though writing in a different tongue, thought proper 
to mention the title usually given him in the lan- 
guage of the country, adding, merely for the sake 
of those readers who knew nothing of the Oriental 
languages, that it is equivalent to the Greek SSeeo- 
xxrAG-. Now, as the Chaldaic word does not lite- 
rally signify teacher, which the Greek word does, 
_ their equivalence must arise solely from the ordinary 
application of them as titles of respect to men of learn- 
ing; and in this view the English word doctor is — 
adapted. equally to the translation of both. 

Secondly, though the title rabbi could regularly 
be conferred only by those who had the superinten- 
dency of their schools, we have ground to. believe 
that with them, as with us, the people would be 
ready to give the compellation through courtesy, and. 
on the presumption that it had been conferred, where- 
ever they saw or supposed distinguished abilities in 
learning: and this is most probably the reason why 
we find it given also to John the Baptist 77.. 

Thirdly, inthe Jewish state, a divine commission, 
was conceived to confer all sorts of dignities and ho- 
nours, in an eminent manner, and so superseded 
ordinary rules, and human destinations. On this ac- 
count they considered a prophet, slieteh not of the 

sacer- 


71 John, iii. 26. 
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sacerdotal fartalyy 4 as’ an extraordinary priest, and © 


entitled to offer sacrifice, in consideration of the evi- 
dences he gave of his mission. Thus the Prophets 
' Samuel 78 and Elijah 7° (neither of whom was a 
priest) offered sacrifice with acceptance, and upon 
- altars too not warranted by the law. It is evident 
that some off!those who gave the title of» rabbi to 


our Saviour, were willing, either sincerely of pre-- 


tendedly, thus to account for their doing so. Rabbi, 


\ 


said Nicodemus, a Pharisee, and’a member of the - 


Sanhedrim *°, we know that thou art a teacher come 


from God ; for no man can do these miracles that thou 
dost, except God be with him. Were he, as it were, 
assigns the reason why he saluted him rabbi, al- 
though he knew that he had not been educated in 
human literature, and had not received from men 
any literary honours. ‘The same title was given 
him also by others of that se€t insidiously, when, 
though they pretended friendship, their aim was to 
entangle him in his talk, that they might have a pre- 
text for delivering him up to the Roman governor: 
In other cases they show sufficiently how little they 
were disposed to admit his right to any degree of 
respeét arising from knowledge. They said *, 
How knoweth this man letters, having never learned 2 
A charge, the truth of which our Lord very readily 
admitted by replying, Ah 4 doctrine ts not mine, but 
his who sent me. 


| § 8. 


8 x Sam. vii. 9. 79 1 Kings, xviii. 31, &c. 
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; § 8. Now, from the foregoing observations, it 
appears that the name diacxadrcc, as being nearly 
equivalent in import to the appellation rabbi, for 
which it has been substituted by the Evangelist, may 
be fitly expressed, either by the English term doctor, 
or by the Syriac rabbi, which is now so much na- 
turalized amongst us, that its meaning, asa Jewish 
title of literary fone can hardly be mistaken, In 
the addresses made to our Lord in his lifetime, the — 
Syriac term is surely preferable; the English word, 
though very apposite in respeét of its origin, and 
ordinary acceptation, has considerably sunk in its 
value, in consequence of the slight manner wherein 
we are accustomed to hear it applied. But we all 
know that rabbi among the Jews of that age was a 
title in the highest degree respectful, and on that ac- 
count interdicted by their Master, even to the Apos- 
tles themselves. It is also the word by which didac- 
xaos is commonly rendered in the Syriac version of 
the New Testament, justly held the most respectable , 
of all the translations extant, as being both the oldest, 
and written in a language not materially different 
from that spoken by our Lord and his Apostles. 
The difference appears not to be greater (ifso great) 
than that which we observe between the Attic and 
the Ionic diale&ts in Greek. But when dvdacnaros 
is construed with other words, which either limit or 
appropriate it, we commonly judge it better to ren- 
der it feacher, according to the simple and:primitive 
signification of the word. In such cases it is pro- 

. . bable, 
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bable, that the writer alludes merely to what is usu- 
ally implied in the Greek term. So much for the 
import of rabbi or YSarxxAos in the New Testa- 
ment. + aes 


-§ 9. Now, when. we compare the titles hyrios 
and didascalos together, in respect of the Jewish 
use and application of them, we find several remark- 
able differences between them. From our modes of 
thinking, we should be apt to conclude, that the 
_ former of these appellations would be much the more 
honourable of the two. Yet this is far from holding 
generally; though, in particular cases, it no doubt 
does. In regard to the term fyrios, I observed for-— 
merly, that as it originally signified master; as op- 
posed to servant, it retained in that nation, ‘in our 
Saviour’s time, so much of its primitive meaning, as 
to be always understood to imply, in the person who _ 
gave the title, an acknowledged inferiority to him to 
whom it was given. Civility might lead a man to 
give it to his equal. But to give it to one who, ei- 
ther in the order of nature, or by human conven- 
tions, was considered as inferior and subordinate, 
would have looked more like an insult, than like a 
compliment. Hence it must be regarded as a term 
purely relative, which derived its value solely from 
the dignity of the person who seriously bestowed it. 
To be entitled to this compellation from a monarch 
neither tributary. nor dependent, denoted him who 
received it to be superior to human. But no useful 

citi- 
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citizen was so low as not to be entitled to this mark 
of respe&t from a common beggar. And, as its va- 
lue in every instance depended solely on the dignity 
of the giver, it might be either the most honourable 
title that could be conferred, or the most insignifi- 
cant. The use of the title rabbi, didascalos, or doc- 
tor, was, in this respect, totally different. As it was 
understood to express not relation, but certain per- 
manent qualifications in the person who received it, 
they did not consider it as a matter of courtesy, but 
as a matter of right. It was not relative but abso- 
lute. The same person did not (as was the case of 
_kyrios) consider himself as obliged to give it to one, 
and entitled to receive it from another. Whoever 
had this literary degree conferred on him, was entité 
led to receive the honourable compellation equally 
from all persons, superiors, inferiors, and equals. 
~ And we need not doubt that this vain-glorious race 
would brand with the ignominious character of rus- 
ticity all who withheld it. 


§ 10. Hence we may discover the reason why 


-- our Lord, when warning his disciples 8* against imi- 


tating the ostentation and presumption of the Scribes 
and Pharisees, in affecting to be denominated rabbi, 
father, guide, or conductor, does not once mention 
kyrios, though, of all titles of respect, the most com- 
mon. It is manifest that his view was not to prohi- 
bit them from giving or receiving the common marks 
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of civility, but to check them from arrogating what 
_ might seem to imply a superiority in wisdom and 
understanding over others, and a title to dictate to 
their fellows—a species of arrogance which appeared 
but too plainly in the Scribes and learned men ‘of 
those days. As to the title Ayrzos, ‘he knew well: 
that from their worldly situation and circumstances 
(which in thts matter were the only rule), they could 
expect it from none but these in the lowest ranks, 
who would:as readily give it to an artisan or a pea- 
“» gant, and that therefore there could be no danger of 
vanity from this quarter. But the case was different 
with titles expressive not of fleeting relations, but of 
those important qualifications which denote a fitness 
for being the lights and conduétors of the human ~ 
race. The title father, in the spiritual or metapho- 
ric sense, the most respettful of all, he prohibits 
his disciples from either assuming or giving, chusing 
that it should be appropriated to God; and at the 
same time claims the title of guide and spiritual in- 
structor to himself. =e 


§ 11. Nor let it be imagined that the title .dac- 
xaio1, bestowed on the first ministers of the religion 
of Christ, stands in opposition to the admonitions 
here given. The word, it must be owned, is equi- 
vocal, but is every where easily distinguished by the 
connection ; for when it is applied to such as are li- 
terally employed in teaching, it must not be under- 
stood as a compiimental title answering to the Chal- 
daic word rabbi, but as a name of office correspond. * 


ng 
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ing to the Hebrew word “1219 melammed, teacher, 

preceptor, Besides, when applied even to the Apos- 
 tles, it is to be understood in a subordinate sense. 
They are in like manner called shepherds, but still 
in Subordination to him who is the chief Shepherd, 
as well as the chief Teacher in his church. Christ 
is called the only foundation; for other foundation, 
says Paul ®3, can no man lay than that is laid, which 
is Jesus Christ. Yet the same Apostle does not he- 


sitate to represent the church ®* as built on the foun-~ 


dation of the Apostles and Prophets. Nor does he 
consider his styling himself the father of those in 
whose conversion he had been instrumental, as either 
incompatible with, or derogatory from, the honour 
of him who alone is our Father, and who is in hea- 
ven. When his meaning is so evident, no mistake 
can arise from the word. J¢ is the spirit that quick- 
eneth, said our Lord *3, the flesh profiteth. nothing ; 
the words that I speak unto you, they are spirit, and 
they are life. Now the spirit of the precept is trans- 
gressed, when his ministers claim an undue superio- 
rity over their Lord’s heritage, arrogating to them- 
selves a dominion over the faith of his disciples ; and 
when, in consequence of an undue attachment to 
worldly honours, or to the power that is understood 
to accompany these, men become solicitous of being 
distinguished from their equals, either by external 
marks of homage, or by an implicit deference and 
submission in point of judgment. With this charac- 
ter 


_ 83 1 Cor, ili. 11. 84 Eph, ii. 20. 85 John, vi. 63, 
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ter Diotrephes °° seems to have been charged, whom 


the Apostle John denominates QiAorecwreimy, one who 


loves pre-eminence, a character which, not many. 


ages after,“became too general in the church. 


§ 12. Ir was not, therefore, so much the mts: 
as that sort of authority which was understood, 
among the Jews, to be conveyed under them, that 
was our Saviour’s object in those admonitions. In- 
deed a fondness for title, a solicitude about prece- 
dency, or an affectation of being” distinguished by 


such outward marks of reverence, are evidently 


condemned by him, as a kind of earthly ambition un-— 


becoming the meekness and humility of his disciples, 


and that unremitted deference to the divine authori- 


ty, which they ought ever to maintain. The prac- 
tice of the Apostles, and indeed. the whole tenor of 
the New Testament, supply us with this commentary 
on the words. Whereas the customary marks of 
mere ‘civil respect, so far from being condemned in 
Scripture, are always used by the inspired penmen 


themselves, when there i is a. proper occasion of giv- : 


img them. oP 
pe aes 
§ 13. So much fot the import of the principal 
titles of honour which o¢ oce r in the New Testament, 


and the ‘difference, in reendet of.application, between. 


them and those commonly erage to ie tas 


io them, amongst us. 7" 


a 3 John, 9 
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